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NOR at least two generations in the 
| past, and for as many probably in the 
future, Philadelphia must essentially be 
regarded as two distinct and separate 
towns. Politically there is but one, but 
from all other stand-points the two towns 
of which I speak might as well be grouped 
about the north and south poles. And yet 

he gulf which separates these two places 
is but a fairly wide thoroughfare —Market 
Street it is called. 

On one side lies the new town of Phila- 
delphia, with its wide avenues, magnifi- 
cent homes—generous and modern in its 
every outline. On the other quite peace- 
fully rests the old town of Philadelphia, 
with narrow streets, old brick houses, and 
shrouded in the conservatism which gave 
the city its individuality two hundred 
years ago. The new town has the money 
and progression of a modern Western 
city, with the boom still on. Its men are 
ambitious, and spend their money alike 
on trolleys and cables and new club- 
houses. But old Philadelphia does not 
fancy rapid transit. It prefers walking, 
or an occasional ride on the horse-car. 
If it has thrown aside the shad-belly coat 
and the wide-brimmed hat of its Quaker 
ancestors, it cannot altogether free itself 
from the blood which ran through the 
splendid men who once wore these quaint 
clothes. 

One of the oldest houses in this coun- 
try is on the Bourne Road, just outside of 
Buzzard’s Bay, in Massachusetts. No one 
would ever suspect that it was built away 
back in the seventeenth century, because 
it has a new shingled roof and freshly 
plastered walls. But the frame stands 
just as it was built. The rafters are as 
hard and sound as marble, which perhaps 
shows that old things are sometimes the 
best, and that our forefathers had a cer- 
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tain knowledge which the age of tele- 
phones and trolleys could not improve. 

That is, at least, what the people of this 
old town think. Al] Philadelphians have 
a strong feeling for their home—those 
who live north of the dividing-line take a 
pride in their city, those who live south 
of the line love it. I have neither the 
ambition nor the purpose to become the 
Baedeker here of this huge consolidated 
city, or to specify the details in which 
its energy and intelligence have made 
themselves felt. I cannot catalogue its 
countless manufactories, its free training- 
schools in art, in the industrial arts, and 
in music, its academies of natural and 
applied sciences, its public and historical 
libraries, its magnificent charities (based 
on the Quaker principle of helping men 
to help themselves), and its noble univer- 
sity, Which is the centre of the scholarly 
and educational life of the town. 

In these high salient features it bears a 
family likeness to the three other Ameri- 
can cities of the first rank, and competes 
with them in the public eye with more or 
less success. 

But I only wish here to hint at certain 
peculiar little traits—idiosyncrasies—in 
which the old town differs from any oth- 
er American city. It is these homely odd- 
ities which make her dear to her sons and 
obnoxious to her enemies, and which afte. 
all have given her individual character in 
the world. 

First of these is her calm, leisurely tem- 
per. 

It would be folly to deny that the quiet 
life of the Quaker City has been a source 
of much material for the comic writers of 
our plays and newspapers, and it is equal- 
ly true that the editors of Philadelphia 
never seem to tire of resenting these in- 
sinuations. They prepare long lists of 
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Philadelphia industries, and try to assure 
the world that their city is a great and al 
ways increasing commercial centre. Their 


defence, it seems to me, if they feel callec 


fact that 
they discovered how to live before nine 


upon to make one, lies in the 


OWEN WISTER. 


tenths of the cities in America were built, 
and have stuck to that mode of life ever 
since. The restful peace which pervades 
the old city, and which causes the para- 
graphers so much amusement, is, after 
all, its first virtue. 

A stranger once said to a native of an 
old New England whaling town, *‘ It takes 
a great many hours to make the day in 
this place.” The native answered, ** That 
is as we would have it.” 

It is true that the progressive spirit of 
the new town has made itself felt in the 
old—that is, it has seen fit to carry its 
business projects into its neighbor’s coun- 
try, and erect red trolley poles on the 
most exclusive streets of the most exclu- 
sive city of this country, on all of which 
the old inhabitants look with ill-disguised 
resentment and absolute sorrow. To have 
trolleys on their revered Walnut Street is 
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like introducing sorbet between the two 
courses of a farmer's dinner. 

It is not for me to defend the beauty of 
the sombre mantle of the old tow n against 
Both, 


no doubt, have their merits and their de 


the brave trappings of the new. 
merits; but on one point there 
can be no possible doubt—each 
community is perfectly satisfied 
with .tself and its place of resi 
dence. 
London is a very old town, 
and contributed 
more men who make the history 


has probably 
of modern civilization good read 
ing than any other now existing. 
And yet what man or woman, on 
a first visit to the English me 
tropolis, has not been struck by 
the simplicity of the Londoner's 
life and the 
primitiveness of the city’s meth 
ods? It is a conceded fact that 
the Englishman has reduced the 
art of living to a finer point than 
any one of his contemporaries ; 
and it is also a fact that the old 
Philadelphia resembles London 
in more ways than any other of 
our American cities. 

The the English 
town in Philadelphia exists, first 
of all, in the conservative socie 
ty, a society so exclusive as to 
amount to almost an aristocra- 
cy. It exists in the endless rows 
of staid and sombre dwelling 
houses, in the gentlemen's love 

for out-of-door sports, in the Quaker’s 
devotion to simplicity, the primitive ways 
of his forefathers, and, above all, in his 
regard for precedent. It 
sumed that the first ambition of the mod- 
ern aggressive man is the accumulation 
of wealth; but money, after all, can bring 
naught else to the well-balanced mind 
than a quiet contentment among one’s 
friends, and this is what the good Phil 
adelphian claims to have found years 
ago. In art and letters he has kept pace 
with modern times, but his growth has 
been an unostentatious one. The money 
gained has been spent on building up the 
interior of the houses—not on ‘‘ fronts.” 
When the Philadelphian returns from 
New York, with its avenues lined with 
magnificent homes, or from Chicago, with 
its palaces, he is impressed just as much 
as is the stranger with the narrow streets 


mode of absolute 


likeness to 


is to be pre- 
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and the low brick dwellings of his own 
But to part of 
city, who knows all that its life can give 


home. one who is this 
him, there is something in its atmosphere 
which makes him love it with all its out- 
ward faults. He is content with its brick 
walled lanes and its jangling horse-cars. 
He has a distinct affection for the cobble- 
stoned streets and the green grass of Rit- 
tenhouse Square, where all the good Phil- 
adelphia babies get their first airing, and 
later take their maiden in pro 
vincial French from their white-capped 
bonnes. 


lessons 


Here is an important spot for the old 


Philadelphian born and bred. A very 


due doubt to its 
indeed, of the best. 
the 


its importance is no 


is, 


situation, which 


On its four sides are favored sites 
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of the town, and it lies just in the cen 
tre of old Philadelphia. It is here that 
the young mothers wheel their first-born 
in blue-ribboned carriages, or send them 
vith their nurses. It here that the 
Biddles and Cadwalladers all the 
rest have skipped rope and ridden three 
It is here that the 
young men sit in long rows of a Sun- 
day morning and wait for Holy Trinity 
to open its doors and turn out its large 
faction of the church parade. It is here 
that the fair young women of Philadel- 
phia may be seen any bright afternoon 


1S 


and 


wheeled velocipedes. 


talking among themselves, or to young 
men who come over from the Rittenhouse 
Club, which is just across the way, of to 
other young men who have taken a short 
or a long cut, as the case might be, to the 


square on the way home from their offices 


A NORTH BROAD STREET MANSION, 
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downtown. It is here that young men 
meet the young women they think most 
of, that 
sometimes the wives of other men 


their wives, and 
Rit 
tenhouse which 
nearly all of the old Philadelphians have 
played their 
parts, 

The church parade to which I have just 
with 


husbands meet 


Square 1s a stage on 


some of most important 


referred is in a measure identified 
Rittenhouse Square, for it is here that it 
may be seen at its best, and where the men 
and women who take part in this social 
function stop for a moment's rest and 
become mere lookers-on at this unusual 
procession. At noon on Sunday morning 
the Services in the various churches about 
the square are ended, and the congrega- 
tion with one accord direct their steps to 
Walnut Street. The parade is confined 
to the south pavement, and extends from 
Fourteenth Street to Nineteenth. In 


these five short blocks the conservative 
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society of old Philadelphia puts itself in 
evidence. It comes prepared to see and 
be seen, and it makes up with much care 
for the spectacle. It jostles and crowds 
itself up and down the narrow pavement 
in a very serious and dignified manner, 
as befits its high social standing and the 
day. 

On the north side of Rittenhouse Square 
the pavement is hardly ten feet wide, and 
it is lined on either side with velvety grass 
Under the 


overhanging branches there is a congest 


and high, spreading trees. 


ed mass of fair girls and women in their 
best frocks, and men in their more som 
bre clothes. It is a very fine and a very 
beautiful crowd to and its equal 
probably only exists in Hyde Park on a 
warm July afternoon. But this gather 
ing is interesting not only collectively 
but individually, for every one in it 
knows every one else 


see, 


It is com posed 

practically of one class of society, and 
a fairly well-known man could walk 
the entire five hav 
ing an opportunity of putting his 
hat on his head. It is one of the un 
written City 
that these people shall occupy this 
street at this particular time, and al- 
though there are no gates to shut out 
the rest of the world, the interloper is 
about as conspicuous as a cigarette- 
girl would be at a Claremont tea. 

In writing of old Philadelphia one 
naturally turns first to the social side 
of its life, for it is in this that the good 
citizen takes his particular pride. It is 
true that the town has lost much of 
its shipping interests, and that New 
York and Chicago have far outrun it 
in the race for population, but the so 
cial prestige of tle place is just as great 
as it was in the days of Mrs. Rush. 

In one particular, at least, Philadel- 
phia society occupies an almost unique 
position in this country. This pe 
culiarity is its absolute disregard for 
money. The man with a long rent 
roll is no more favored than the clerk 
who is dependent on his small salary 
in a downtown office; the girl who 
has to make her own ball dresses re- 
ceives just as much attention as her so- 
cial sister who buys hers in Paris, and 
it is a fact that the man who marries a 
rich girl in the Quaker City is usually 
regarded with severe suspicion. Phil 
adelphia society is formed on a basis 


blocks without 


laws 


of the Quaker 
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of Philadelphia birth, and it has 
not very much regard for any 
thing else. A man who boasts 
of a grandfather born in the 
Quaker City, according to the 
notions of this old society, is 
considerably more of a person 
than another man who can trace 
his family back ten generations 
in any other State. A young 
Philadelphia matron to my 
knowledge had to choose as a 
guest for dinner between a com 
monplace girl with a long Phil- 
adelphia pedigree and a very 
bright and amusing girl who 
had a perfectly secure position 
in New York. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the 
chose the commonplace Phila 
delphian, and she did it with 
the full knowledge that by so 
doing she would give the great 


hostess 


er satisfaction to her cuests, who 
all happened to be from her 
own city. Isimply state this to 
show that Philadelphians above 
all else love their own, and to be 
born and bred in their city is the 
highest honor which they recog- 
nize. So far as the usual social functions 
are concerned, those of Philadelphia do not 
ditfer very materially from those of other 
cities, except in the fact that the débu- 
tantes form the axle about which the social 
circle revolves. From two to three years 
is the usually allotted time in which a 
girl plays an active part in Philadelphia 
society. Then she generally has a very 
expensive wedding, and retires to an in- 
expensive married existence on Locust 
Street. Almost every city has its Brides’ 
Row, and in this respect Philadelphia is 
no exception. The only difference is that 
the houses on Locust Street are probably 
smaller than any other brides’ houses in 
the world, and show an architectural va- 
riety in their fronts which makes the cas- 
tles of Chicago’s North Side drive appear 
absolutely plain. In proof of this it is 
only necessary to state the case of one 
house. This particular dwelling is sixteen 
feet wide, and has two bay-windows so 
close together that the happy occupant 
can sit between the two and put one leg 
in each. 

The Philadelphia assemblies are per- 
haps more widely known, and have cer- 
tainly been more written about since 
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wal 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


they were first instituted, than any other 
series of dances given in this country. 
Their fame and continued prestige are due 
entirely to their exclusiveness. There 
are dances given every year in Philadel- 
phia perhaps more brilliant and certainly 
more interesting than the assemblies; but 
in no way can they usurp the place of 
these two annual gatherings. To be in- 
cluded in the assembly list simply means 
to be a component part of old Philadel- 
phia society, and this distinction is one 
of which the assembly-goer never tires. 
The holder of a card to these dances does 
not go to them because he could not have 
a better time somewhere else, but because, 
to the rest of Philadelphia at least, it at 
once proclaims his standing in the com- 
munity. 

It would never occur to the stranger 
who visits a New England farm-house to 
doubt that his host and hostess had not 
been properly married, and yet the highly 
embossed marriage certificate is as com- 
mon in the New England farmer’s parlor 
as the hair-cloth sofa over which it hangs. 
The old Philadelphian has the same love 
for ocular evidence as to his respectabil- 
ity, and any one who visits his home a 
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week after the invitations to the assem 
blies have been issued, will find these pre- 
cious bits of pasteboard as prominently 
displayed as if they had been the handi 
work of a Vandyck. These invitations 
have no exact commercial value, although 
some idea of the regard in which they are 
held may be formed from the fact that as 
much as $50,000 has been indirectly of- 
fered for one 

In its regard for literature, and for 
those of the literary world, Philadelphia 
has been rather fickle. Fifty years ago 
it was the literary centre of this country. 
Thirty years later, when the late Mr. 
George H. Boker discussed the possibility 
of his bringing out a book of poems, a 
number of his friends tried to dissuade 
him from his purpose, giving as a reason 
that it would injure his social position. 
Ten years ago Mr. George Parsons La- 
throp, in writing of Philadelphia, said, 
‘** The lighter enjoyments only are sought, 
and conversation runs principally on per- 
sonal matters, parties, dress, and the thea- 
tre, with hardly a tinge of current read- 
ing.” 
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More recently Miss Agnes 
Repplier paid a visit to Boston, 
where she received the courtesy 
to which her work had entitled 
her A woman, who 
had entertained the Philade] 
phia writer, was a guest a few 
weeks later at a luncheon given 
in the Quaker City. In an en 
deavor to please her Philadel] 
phia friends, the Boston woman 


Boston 


spoke of Miss Repplier’s great 
suecess, but the twelve women 
at the luncheon had never heard 
of their distinguished towns 
woman. 

3ut now all that is changed, 
and the Quaker City is charged 
with literary Any 
twelve women now dis 


ozone. 
could 
cuss Miss Repplier intelligent- 
lv, and Mr. Lathrop could no 
longer accuse the Philadelphi- 


ignoring intellectual 
topies in their casual conversa 
Whether this literary 
wave which has swept over the 
city arose from the sudden and 
unmistakable talent shown by 
several members of the young 
er generation, or whether this 
clever writers 
simply tossed into notice by the wave, it 
would be difficult to say. The applause 
given to this new generation of authors 
is, however, something of a novelty, for 
Philadelphia has always been the home 
of a fair quota of this country’s literary 
lights, albeit they heretofore have had to 
seek their reward outside their city’s 
gates. 

For many years the men who wrote in 
Philadelphia made no effort to come to 
gether, and were as little known to each 
other as they were to the rest of their fel 
It is due to the younger 
generation that the Philadelphia authors, 
young and old, are now bonded together 
for their own and the town’s good. The 
Pegasus Club, numbering among its mem 
bers such men as 8S. Weir Mitchell, Owen 
Wister, Charles L. Moore, Harrison S 
Morris, and Francis Howard Williams, 
began its career some ten years ago, and 
it was perhaps from the enthusiasm and 
earnestness of their little gatherings that 
the greater literary clubs of Philadel- 
phia were inspired. Certain it is that in 
looking over the directors of the clubs 


ans of 


tions. 


coterie of was 


low-townsmen., 
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of the present day the names of the mem- 
bers of the Pegasus appear with a remark- 
able frequency. 

The Penn Club is an organization of 
thinking cultured men of every profes 


sion, who meet informally, except when 
It is 
through this club that Philadelphia gives 
the right hand of fellowship to men who 
have done good work in the world. 

The Browning Club was the first liter- 
ary society of recent date to gain a strong 


they receive distinguished guests. 


hold in Philadelphia. Beginning as a 
woman’s ¢lub in a small way, it now num- 
bers six hundred members, and its success 
has increased with each succeeding year. 
Some time ago it gave up the idea of de- 
voting its entire effort to Browning, and 
has increased the extent of its usefulness 
by making its end the desire to help good 
literature before the public. 

The Contemporary Club, whose real 
success is of but a comparatively recent 
date, is rather more fashionable, and its 
monthly meetings are perhaps even more 
largely attended than those of the Brown- 


ing Club. Formed on the lines of the 
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Nineteenth Century Club in New York, 
it invites various men and women whose 
is worth having to speak on 
After the address of the 
evening, the subject is taken up and de- 
bated by any member who either wishes 
with the original 
speaker's views. When the club was first 
started, men and of note from 
other cities were asked to speak, but of 
late the debates have been, as a rule, left 
to Philadelphians. 

The New Century Club has been more 
serious and practical in its aims than its 
In addition to its regu- 
lar meetings and lectures it has erected 
a branch known as the Working-Girls’ 
Guild of the New Century Club, which 
was the first association of working-wo- 
men in this country. It was founded by 
Mrs. Eliza S.Turner, to whom, by-the-way, 
first came the idea of rescue for children 
during the dog-days—an idea which grew 
into **The Country Week” method in 
Philadelphia, and the Fresh-Air Fund, 
ete., elsewhere. The young women who 
are members of the Working-Women’s 


opinion 
given subjects. 


to agree or disagree 


women 


contemporaries. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Guild Club, who have the time and the 
means at their disposal, liave devoted both 
to showing their sister members of the 
guild, who neither, that there is 
something in good literature and in good 
art, and that a week is not necessarily 


have 


composed of six days behind a counter 
and one over a Sunday newspaper. 

To Dr. William Pepper, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is due the 
credit of founding the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
It is modelled after the English univer- 
sity extension societies. The idea is prac- 
tically that of a bureau for supplying 
lecturers who are equipped to speak on 
any literary or scientific subject. The 
central office is in Philadelphia, and the 


course of lectures given under its super- 


vision is a very exhaustive one. Any as 
sociation can procure lecturers from the 
staff of the society for as many lectures 
and on as many subjects as they choose, 
and in this way the influence of the main 
society has extended over many States. 
In addition to the professors from the 
University of Pennsylvania and other 
scholars of the Quaker City, the society 
has brought over a number of distinguish 
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ed men from England to deliver lectures 
for them. 

Beside those already named there are 
many other literary clubs in Philadelphia 
which have but recently sprung into ex 
Current-Event” and 
‘* Open-Question ” classes and ‘* Afternoon 


istence. There are * 
Readings ” by the score, and so great and 
fashionable is the desire for intel- 
lectual that the itinerant 
lecturer of a most modest talent can usu 
ally muster a goodly audience. 


now 
development 


In a magazine article itis very difficult 
to speak at any length of the men and 
women who are responsible for this new 
literary life in Philadelphia. Indeed, it 
is impossible even to mention all of their 
names. 

For many years Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness has stood at the head of the world 
of letters in Philadelphia, and his position 
has always been beyond the disturbing 
influences of any change in the taste of 
the public for or against things intellect- 
ual. In this country as in Europe he is 
to-day the first authority on the plays of 
England's greatest poet. Concerning his 
work there can be but one regret—which 
must be shared alike by the public and 
the author of the variorum Shakespeare 

the inability of any one man to com- 
plete the task so nobly begun by him. 
The place which Dr. Furness occupies 
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in Philadelphia can only be likened to 
that left vacant by Longfellow in Bos- 
ton, a place so unlike all others that even 
to this day it remains unfilled. Dr. Wil 
liam H. Furness, the father of the Shake 
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belong Henry C. Lea the historian, Jo- 
seph G. Rosengarten, John Foster Kirk, 
and his wife Ellen Olney Kirk, whose 
reputations were all established before the 
late literary era. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


spearian scholar, is to-day, as he has been 
for years, one of the central figures in the 
social and literary world of the Quaker 
City, although New England, where he 
won his greatest honors, is still eager to 
claim him for her own. The literary 
talent of the family has now descended 
to the third generation, and Dr. Fur- 
ness’s son, Horace Howard Furness, Jun., 
seems destined, if his earliest work can 
be taken as a criterion, to carry on the 
name in the world of letters. Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell is another member of old 
Philadelphia society who has found time 
outside of his professional and social du- 
ties to leave for posterity the benefits of 
a wide experience and a strong indi- 
viduality. To this older set of writers 


Of the men whose fame is of a more 
recent date the name of Mr. Taleott Wil- 
liams is perhaps more closely allied with 
Philadelphia than any other. Mr. Wil- 
liams is known to the world as an edito- 
rial writer and an occasional contributor 
to the magazines, but at home his reputa- 
tion rests largely on his ability as a talk- 
er of unusual interest. Mr. Williams's 


knowledge is probably more diverse and 
encyclopaedic than anything Philadelphia 
has ever known, and so great is his know- 
ledge of facts that he is practically recog- 
nized as a specialist on all known sub- 


jects. A gentleman who belonged to a 
dining-club of which Mr. Williams was 
also a member, on one occasion became 
somewhat piqued at the editor's universal 
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knowledge, and decided to find one sub 
He 


obscure 


ject of which the latter was ignorant 
remembered having read in an 
book in his early youth of a peculiar kind 
of grass which grew in a small river in 
South America the 


dinner he got down his book and looked 


Before next club 
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was peculiar, adding many and variou 
interesting the river 
the natives who inhabited its banks, and 


facts concerning 


the adjoining country. 

Mr. Charles Leonard Moore has won a 
high place among our poets almost in 
spite of himself, for no man has done 


GEORGE WILLIAM CHILDS. 


up the facts about the grass; then he went 
to the dinner prepared to tell Mr. Wil- 
liams something he did not already know. 
After some difficulty the grass question 
was introduced, and the gentleman told 
all he had learned from the obscure book. 
Mr. Williams listened with much interest 
until he had finished, and then proceeded 
to explain to the guests why this grass 


more to lide himself from the public 


than has Mr. Moore. “He lives very quiet 
ly in West Philadelphia, away from the 
bustle of the city and from the circle 
which for itsown glory would be too 
thrust him into 
But the mountain has gone to Mahomet, 
and there are few homes in Philadelphia 
where there is brighter and better talk 


eager to prominence. 
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than in Mr. Moore's home across the river 
from the now all-literary Quaker City. 
Mr. Moore is not the only intellectual light 
in West Philadelphia, for the honor is 
shared by that clever essayist Miss Agnes 
tepplier, who after years of hard work at 
last made its value patent to the great 
Miss Repplier has play- 
ed a very important part in the new lit- 
erary clubs of Philadelphia, which is a 
fortunate thing for the city, because she 
is one of the few women who talk as well 
as they write. 

In these clubs no one has been more 
aggressive than Mr. Harrison 8S. Morris. 
Exactly what Philadelphia owes to this 
young man it would be rather hard to 
compute, for in addition to his clever 
verse he has done much to give practi- 
cal expression through the new literary 
clubs to the intellectual energy so recent- 
ly developed. He, like the young editor 
E. W. Bok, is one of a class who have tle 
best interest of the city at heart—that is, 
a class who wish to see Philadelphia a 
great centre of art and music and litera- 
ture, and who are putting forth their best 
endeavor for this end. 

Among the men and women who give 
to the old city its distinction as a home 
for scholars whose reputation is national 
are Dr. Charles J. Stillé, Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jun., Dr. Louis Starr, Dr. H. C. 
Wood, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Professor Mac- 
Masters, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, the 


reading public. 
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foremost Egyptologist in this country, 
Felix E. Schelling, and Richard M. Jones, 
one of the most thorough educators in 
America. 

Among the well-known authors of Phil- 
adelphia are Anne K. Wharton, Frank 
Lee Benedict, the novelist, Mrs. Annis W. 
Wister, whose fingers have created a soul 
under the ribs of many a dead German 
novel in its translation to the world of 
English letters, and her nephew, Mr. 
Owen Wister, well known as a composer, 
but who is now coming to the front as a 
writer of extremely clever stories of West 
ern life. Foremost among the younger 
men are John Ingham, the poet, Langdon 
Mitchell, poet and playwright, and Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Pancoast, whose recent 
work on English literature has achieved 
such solid success. 

Louise Stockton holds a unique place 
among American writers. Her stories 
have a morbid eseaping flavor like that 
of long-buried wine. By right of her 
poetic genius and other natural magnet- 
isms, Mrs. Florence Earle Coates holds a 
high place in this group. 

Among the Philadelphians who have 
emigrated from their native city are E. A. 
Abbey, A. B. Frost, Frank Stockton, and 
Richard Harding Davis. But so many 
are the authors and artists who remain, 
and so earnest is their endeavor, that 
whenever New York or death again 
snatches one of them away from Phila- 
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delphia, she can say with King Harry 
when Percy fell, 


“T have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he.” 


The Quaker's preference for seience 
and the teaching of trades to the study 
of letters and art is still very manifest, 
and to the world at large Philadelphia is 
best known as the home of many of our 
scientific men and the centre of our tech- 
nical schools. The latest addition to the 
latter, the Drexel Institute, will hereafter 
command an important place in the his- 
tory of Philadelphia, not only for the suc- 
cess which may attend its teachings, but 
as a lasting monument to its founder. Of 
the many philanthropic schemes brought 
to a successful completion by the late Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel, this institution will 
add the greatest lustre to his memory. 
The Drexel Institute was founded after 
years of thought and investigation, for the 
benefit of young men and women who de- 
sired a thorough education in the teciini- 
eal trades. Its scope is as broad and char- 
itable as was the life of its founder, who 
lived but to see the first fruits of his la- 
bors. In this as in nearly all of the char- 
itable work of Mr. Drexel, his life-long 
friend Mr. George W. Childs was closely 
interested. No history of the modern Phil- 
adelphia could be complete without a trib- 
ute, however unworthy, to the lives of 
these two men, who must always rank 
among its best citizens and stanchest 
friends. The great fortunes which they 
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accumulated were largely spent in th: 
broadest schemes of philanthropy, and 
the effect of their work has been patent 
not only in their own homes, but through 
out the English-speaking world. 
Although Philadelphia prides __ itsel{ 
upon being the home of the oldest know) 
club, it is not essentially a club town 
that is, in the sense that London and 
New York are. It is true that a certain 
number of bachelors in Philadelphia re 
gard their club as their home, but it is 
also true that for the better part of the 
day the rooms of such representative clubs 
as the Philadelphia and Rittenhouse are 
practically deserted, which shows perhaps 
as well as anything else that the leisure 
class of Philadelphia is a very limited 
one. Even the young men with indepen- 
dent incomes generally have an office 
downtown, where they go for a few hours 
every day to read their newspapers and 
write their letters. As a matter of fact, 
Poor Richard’s city has never looked le 
niently on the rich idler. The small non 
working class has the same partiality for 
the Philadelphia Club which it has always 
had, and the historie institution to-day 
occupies just the same site in lower Wal 
nut Street, and the same reputation for 
its almost Southern hospitality which it 
has always enjoyed. Further up the 
street, just across from the square, is the 
Rittenhouse Club, where the members usu 
ally represent the younger element of old 
Philadelphia society. This club, inspired 
by its continued prosperity, several years 
since bought the property adjoining 
the old club-house, and turned the 
two houses into one. The original 
house was of marble. while the new 
acquisition was of brownstone, and 
the fact that the front of this, one of 
the first club-houses in Philadelphia, 
is still half of one stone and half of 
the other, throws some light on the 
indifference of Quaker stock for ex- 
ternal display. The most unique and 
the most interesting of the Philadel- 
phia clubs is the State in Schuylkill, 
without doubt the oldest club in the 
world that can boast of a continuous 
existence. There are but twenty-five 
members, and their object is cooking 
and eating. Although they have 
been forced to move from the origi- 
nal club-house, their present home 
on the banks of the Schuylkill is as 
homely and picturesquely beautiful as 
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A MEET OF THE RADNOR HUNT CLUB. 


any house in the beautiful State of Penn- 
sylvania. A certain number of young 
men who are on the club’s waiting list, 
and who are known as apprentices, assist 
in the cooking, wait on the regular mem- 
bers, and perform other menial services, 
which in time fits them to become full- 
fledged cooks and club members. 

The Radnor Hunt Club is now the 
headquarters for the hunting set of Phila- 
delphia. It is fair to say that the suc- 
cess of any hunt club depends largely on 
its similarity to the English article, and 
in this particular the Radnor Club seems 
to have been most fortunate. Not only 
are their grounds and buildings very 
reminiscent of those of the old country, 
but even the splendid pack of Belvoir 
hounds from the Duke of Rutland’s place 
seems to thrive and increase better here 
than at any of the other American hunt 
clubs. Of course the hunting season is 
very limited, but the members use the 
club-house as a meeting-place throughout 
the entire year. 


Of the many new clubs, the Philadel- 
phia Country Club has probably met with 
more success than its contemporaries. 
Its scope has been a very broad one, and 
besides the adornment of its beautiful 
house and very extensive grounds, which 
are much affected by the women-folk of 
Philadelphia, it has gone in for pony- 
racing, golf, and polo to a very con- 
siderable extent. The club is at its very 
best on a warm afternoon in the spring 
or early summer. There is always a 
crowd about the polo field watching the 
ponies scampering madly about the broad 
green enclosure, and still another little 
party following the golf-players on the 
long journey of the links. The broad 
porches of the club-house are filled with 
smartly dressed women, and under the 
shade trees on the lawns are little groups 
gathered about small tables with  tea- 
cups and long thin glasses on them. 
In the front of the house are the club 
gardens and the long drive, filled with an 
unending line of carts and traps of all 
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CAPTAIN JOSEPH LAPSLEY WILSON, OF THE 
FIRST CITY TROOP 


sorts, and about five o'clock the four-in- 
hands wind their way up from the main 
road and give their passengers a chance 
to refresh themselves, and their horses a 
short rest before the last stretch into the 
city. The Country Club is either very 
restful and bucolic, or very athletic and 
exciting, just as one chooses to take it. 
It can be used for a summer house, or as 
a half-way house on an afternoon's drive, 
but from any stand-point it is a very plea- 
sant place for the stranger, for he will see 
the older society of Philadelphia, and he 
will see it in its moments of ease and 
when it is at its best. 

The First City Troop of Philadelphia 
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should in a measure be ranked 


among the city’s clubs. It is the 


smart military organization of the 
town, and has many and sundry 
claims to distinetion. In the first 


place, it was Washington's body 
guard, and is therefore usually chosen 
to escort our successive Presidents on 
their triumphal processions through 
the streets of Washington on Inaugu 
ration day. The uniform of dark blue 
coats with silver facings, tightly fitting 
trousers, high boots, and bear-tail he] 
mets is probably the most picturesque 
of all the uniforms worn by our sol 
diers. No one has ever seen this crack 
cavalry company in full array, with 
their helmets.and sabres flashing in 
the sun, and listened to the beat of 
their horses’ hoofs, without feeling that 
their ideal of a soldier has been very 
nearly realized. 

The Troop, owing to the number 
of old Philadelphians included in its 
ranks, is very mucli of a social organ- 
ization, and when it is not subduing 
strikers or engaged in other warlike 
employment, it gives an occasional 
dance or a race-meeting. Once every 
year the Troop goes intocamp. Then 
the young men lay aside their bea 
tail helmets and spend a large part of 
the day in a pair of trousers and a flan 
nel shirt in the highly unpleasant task 
of grooming horses, digging ditches, 
and other menial duties, which are, 
nevertheless, absolutely necessary in 
every well-regulated camp. 
week they forego the pleasures of a 
spring mattress for a narrow cot, and 
the luxury of an arm-chair in the Rit 
tenhouse Club for the limited confines 
of acamp-stool. But be it said to their 

credit, and the credit of their fathers, who 
were troopers before them, that they re 
gard this week of toil as the pleasantest of 
the year, and prefer to spend their annua! 
vacation in this wise rather than on the 
broad restful piazza of a summer hotel. 
Certainly in his love of sport the 
Philadelphian shows most clearly his 
similarity to his English cousin. An 
English boy after he enters his teens is 
taueht Latin and cricket, and while there 
may be some doubt as to whether the 
Philadelphian becomes as proficient in 
the former as the Englishman, there can 
be no question as to his efforts to success- 
fully master the latter. There are more 
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cood ericket clubs in the Quaker City 
han in all the other cities of this coun 
try put together, and it is only there that 
i. team from England or its colonies can 
ook for a great attendance and a close 
came. Exactly why this is so it would 
be difficult to say, unless it is that the 
came, the best of all men’s games, is un- 
questionably a slow one, and appeals to 


the leisurely methods of the Quakers. If 


any one wishes to test the Philadelphian’s 
love for this game, it is only necessary for 
him to journey out to any of the numer- 
ous club grounds in the neighborhood of 
the city and see over a hundred men and 
boys practising bowling and batting. The 
word ‘‘ practising” is used here advised- 
ly, for not one out of every ten players 
ever gets an opportunity to try his skill 
in a first-class match. 

In looking over the lists of teams which 
have represented Philadelphia for the last 
forty years one will find in them a strik- 
ing repetition of the surnames, and it is 
unquestionably true that it is to the fa- 
thers who have brought their children up 
in the faith that the suecess of cricket in 
Philadelphia is due. It was said at one 
time that an entire cricket eleven, and a 
very good eleven at that, could be made 
up out of the Newhall family. So enthu- 
siastic have they always been on the sub- 
ject that one of its members gave his child 
a cricket bat as its first plaything. His- 
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tory does not state whether the nurse or 
the crib suffered the most, but the child 
will unquestionably be heard from later 
on as a fine cricketer. 

But for continued prosperity in cricket, 
as in all things, there must be a prize 
a reward that all may covet. In Phila- 
delphia cricket the prize is a place on 
the eleven which is to uphold the honor 
of the town against an opposing English 
or Australian team of players. There 
is a committee formed from the dif- 
ferent clubs, and each member of the 
committee urges the particular players 
from his own club, and, after much debat- 
ing, an eleven is cliosen; and on the night 
when the eleven names are announced 
there is a great deal of joy and a great 
deal of sorrow in the cricketing homes of 
Philadelphia. 

When the day of the match arrives, the 
men close down their desks and the wo- 
men forego their household and _ social 
duties, and all turn their steps towards 
the grounds of the club fortunate enough 
to have secured the sporting event of the 
year. 

To the lover of this old game there is 
something about a cricket field which 
gives him certain sensations of pleasure 
not exactly akin to anything else. Be- 
fore him lies the great stretch of velvet 
lawn, not just like other lawns, because 
it brings back to him former times, when 














A RESIDENCE IN NORTH BROAD STREET. 


he or his children have fought out memo- 
rable battles, in which they won a great 
victory or suffered an honorable defeat, 
because cricket is a gentleman’s game, 
and even defeat is honorable. In the 
centre of the field are the wickets, with 
their brass caps and varnished sides 
shining in the sun defiantly at the op- 
posing bowler, who is trying so hard to 
destroy their symmetry. 

Dotted about the field are the umpires, 
in their historic linen dusters, and the 
thirteen athletes in their white flannels, 
slouch hats, and colored searfs, with their 
skin browned, and all as active as years 
of hard practice can make them, and keen 
as men can be to win a name in the 
cricket history of the town which has 
trusted its honor to their prowess. On 
three sides of the roped arena sit per- 
haps, after all, the true lovers of the 
game. These are the young men from 
the downtown offices, whose knowledge 
of the players is largely through the news- 
papers, but who all cheer them on with 
a proficient use of their pet names; and 
there, too, are the mill men, who come 
with their wives and children, with their 
lunch in their baskets. They generally 


know nothing of the local players, because 
they come from the home of the great 
game, and only designate the players 
from abroad as the *‘ Notts” or the ‘*Sur- 
rey” men. Butthis part of the onlookers 
knows the game as it should be played, 
and it is but seldom that they can be in 
duced to remove their pipes and make a 
remark, which, being translated, would 
probably mean “ played,” or ‘** well cut, 
sir.” 

On the fourth side of the field are the 
club- house and the grand stand. The 
occupants of the former are exclusive, 
and thoroughly appreciate their high 
privileges. They are generally elderly 
men, fathers or grandfathers of the play- 
ers. They are very reminiscent and very 
hopeful, that is, until their own boys go 
to the bat, and then they forget the oth- 
er old men about them, and concentrate 
their attention on tie pride of the house, 
and their entire hatred of mankind on 
the opposing bowler. No one ever knows 
what becomes of the fathers of the un- 
successful players; but when the son has 
piled up a large score, the father is al- 
ways modest, but much in evidence. He 
has lived over again the best years of his 
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own life, and if he takes the victory as 
his own, there will be very few to gain- 
say it. But the prettiest part of it all is 
the long grand stand with its rows upon 
rows of fair girls and young women, all 
dressed in their bravest clothes, and all 
there to do honor to the young men with 
the white flannels. At the cricket match 
one sees the same people as at the opera. 
The only difference is that in the former 
case there is the beauty of the open-air 
scene about them and the tinge of the 
October day in their faces. They come 
for all day, and at noon break up into 
little groups and lunch on sandwiches 
and champagne, while the cricketers, as 
all good athletes should, eat roast beef 
and drink ale out of pewter mugs in the 
club-house. The international cricket 
matches are to Philadelphia what the 
Horse Show is to New York in bringing 
people together in the fall, and there is 
much said of the past summer and the 
coming winter. It is unlike the Horse 
Show, however, in the fact that there are 
many girls who give their entire atten- 
tion to the entertainment, and not a few 
keep an accurate score of the game, which 


any one who has tried knows to be a very 
wonderful and very difficult thing to do. 
In Philadelphia rowing comes next to 
cricket in popularity, because there is 
no city which offers the same advantages 
to the man who believes in this sort of 


exercise. The sport is not confined to 
the racing set, but to men who find time 
to leave their offices on a summer after- 
noon and take a spin of several miles up 
the river, and return late in the evening 
after a fish dinner. Unlike the wooden 
affairs one finds along the Harlem, the 
club- houses that line the Schuylkill are 
made of stone, with broad piazzas, from 
which the members can look out either 
upon the river or the grassy slopes and 
broad drives of Fairmount Park. 

Every clear afternoon large barges filled 
with young men in flannels and girls in 
their smartest summer clothes put out 
from the down-river boat- houses, and 
wind their way up the clear waters of 
the Schuylkill. When the little club- 
house, tucked away among the trees on 
the green banks of the river, has been 
reached, every one gets out and at once 
sets to work preparing for dinner. Some- 
times there is a caterer, but more often 
the party are their own cooks, and the 
fame of the amateur cook of Philadelphia 
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is as deserved and as widespread as-ihat 
of its reputation for fine butter and ten- 
der chickens. 

North Philadelphia, which was referred 
to in the early part of this article as New 
Philadelphia, is by far the largest and 
most beautiful section of Penn’s city, but 
it is for the most part of very recent date, 
and it has, I believe, no history. 

I can describe it generally no better 
than to say that it is like Chicago on a 
very small scale, with the important ad- 
vantage that it is much cleaner. The 
men who have made money in North 
Philadelphia have, for the most part, pre- 
ferred to there live out their lives, and 
have, with few exceptions, shown a desire 
to be accounted members of the society of 
old Philadelphia. They have built beau- 
tiful homes and great blocks of massive 
business houses. They have gone away 
from their own town and brought back 
all those things which give a home indi- 
viduality and beauty. 

There may be much that is showy and 
ostentatious in this new town, but its dis- 
play is not of tinsel. In their homes, 
as in their offices and places of amuse- 
ment, they have spent money with a lav- 
ish hand, and they have done it wisely. 

North Broad Street has its own society 
and its own amusements. Theatrical com- 
panies move from the theatres of old Phil- 
adelphia to those of the new town with 
the knowledge that they will play to as 
different a community as if they had taken 
a railway journey of many hours. And 
yet the theatres may not be ten blocks 
apart. It is simply because they are on 
the opposite sides of that great dividing- 
line—Market Street. 

Still further north of this modern city 
lies Kensington, the paradise of small 
houses, where every laboring-man is a 
landed proprietor and every woman the 
mistress of her own house. There are 
miles and miles of these little brick homes, 
encircling the old town on all sides, with 
their white facings and marble steps. 
Here is the first cause of the prosperity, 
the vast magnitude, and, above all, the 
health and happiness of this great manu- 
facturing city, in which the skilled laborer 
with small pay must necessarily play so 
importanta part. Here also is to be found 
the inspiration for that name which so 
aptly tells the secret of the Philadelphi- 
an’s love for his Philadelphia—‘‘ The City 
of Homes.” 
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] N August the pale and delicate poetry 

of the Kentucky land makes itself felt 
as silence and repose. Still skies, still 
woods, still sheets of forest water, still 
flocks and herds, long lanes winding with- 
out the sound of a traveller through fields 
of the universal brooding stillness. The 
sun no longer blazing, but muffled in a 
veil of palest blue. No more black clouds 
rumbling and rushing up from the hori- 
zon, but a single white one brushing slow- 
ly against the zenith like the lost wing of 
aswan. Far beneath it, the silver-breast- 
ed hawk, using the cloud as his lordly 
parasol. The eagerness of spring gone, 
now all but incredible as having ever ex- 
isted; the birds hushed and hiding; the 
bee, so nimble once, fallen asleep over his 
own cider-press in the shadow of the gold- 
en apple. From the depths of the woods 


may come the notes of the cuckoo; but 
they strike the air more and more slowly, 


like the clack, clack, clack of a distant 
wheel that is being stopped at the close of 
harvest. From the whirring wings of the 
locust there flows one long last wave of 
abandoned sound, passing into silence. 
All nature a vast sacred goblet, filling 
drop by drop to the brim and not to be 
shaken. But the stalks of the later flow- 
ers begin to be stuffed with hurrying 
bloom, lest they be too late; and the night- 
hawk rapidly mounts his stairway of 
flight higher and higher, higher and 
higher, as though he would rise above the 
warm white sea of atmosphere and breathe 
in cold ether. 

Always in August my nature will go 
its own way and seek its own peace. I 
roam solitary, but never alone, over this 
rich pastoral land, crossing farm after 
farm, and keeping as best I can out of 
sight of the laboring or loitering negroes. 
For the sight of them ruins every land- 
scape, and I shall never fee] myself free 
till they are gone. What if they sing? 
The more is the pity that any human be- 
ing could be happy enough to sing, so 
long as he was a slave in any thought or 
fibre of his nature. 

Sometimes it is through the after-math 
of fat wheat-fields, where float like myr- 
jad little nets of silver gauze the webs of 


the crafty weavers, and where a who] 
world of winged small folk flit from tre: 
top to tree-top of the low weeds. They 
are all mine—these Kentucky wheat-fields 
After the owner has taken from them his 
last sheaf, I come in and gather my ha 
vest also—one that he did not 
doubtless would not begrudge me—t] 
harvest of beauty. Or I walk besid 
strong-smelling hemp-fields, as along 
shores of softly waving emerald seas; 0) 
past the rank and file of fields of Ind 
ian-corn, which stand like armies that 
had gotten ready to march, but bee: 
kept waiting for further orders, until at 
last the soldiers had gotten tired, as thi 
gayest will, of their yellow plumes and 
green ribbons, and let their big hands fal] 
heavily down at their sides—even let tlie 
white and blue morning- glories creep 
over their stiff veteran legs without s 
much as a kick of nervousness. 

This year as never before I have felt the 
beauty of the world. And with the ney 
brightness in which every common scene 
has been apparelled there has stirred 
within me a need of human companion 
ship unknown in the past. It is asif Na 
ture had spread out her last loveliness 
and said: ‘‘See! You have you 
now all that you can ever get from me! 
It is not enough. Realize this in time 
Iam your Mother. Love me as a child 
But remember! such love can be 
little part of your life.” 

Therefore I have spent the month rest 
less, on the eve of change, drawn to Na 
ture, driven from her. In September it 
will be different, for then there are more 
things to do on my small farm, and I see 
people on account of my grapes and pears 
My malady this August has been an idl: 
mind—so idle that a letter from Georgi 
ana seems itsmainevent. This was writ 
ten from the old home of Audubon on the 
Hudson, whither they had gone sight-see 
ing. It must have been to ber much like 
a pilgrimage to a shrine. She wrote in 
formally, telling me about the place, and 
enclosing a sprig of cedar from one of the 
trees in the yard. Her mind was ev) 
dently overflowing on the subject. It 
was rather pleasant to have the overflow 
turned my way. 
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I saw Georgiana once more before her 
leaving. The sudden appearance of her 
brother and cousin, and the news that she 
would return with them for the summer, 
spurred me up to make another attempt 
at those Audubon drawings. 

How easy it was to get them! It is 
what a man thinks a woman will be will- 
ing to do that she seldom does. But she 
madeaconfession. When she first found 
that I was a smallish student of birds, she 
feared I would not like Audubon, since 
men so often sneer at those who do ina 
grand way what they can do only in a 
poor one. I had another revelation of 
Georgiana’s more serious nature, which 
is always aroused by the memory of her 
father. There is something beautiful and 
steadfast in this girl's soul. In our hem- 
isphere vines climb round from left to 
right; if Georgiana loved you, she would, 
if bidden, reverse every law of her nature 
for you as completely as a vine that you 
had caused to twine from right to left. 

Sylvia enters school the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and Georgiana is to be at home 
then to see to that. How surely she 
and with 
as gentle a touch as that of a slow south 
wind upon the clouds. 

Those poor first drawings of Audubon! 
He succeeded ; we study his early failures. 
The world never studies the failures of 
those who do not succeed in the end. 

The birds are moulting. If man could 
only moult also—his mind once a year 
its errors, his heart once a year its useless 
passions! How fine we should all look 
if every August the old plumage of our 
natures would drop out and be blown 
away, and fresh quills take the vacant 
places! But we have one set of feathers 
to last us through our fourscore years and 
ten—one set of spotless feathers, which we 
are told to keep spotless through all our 
lives ina dirty world. If one gets broken, 
broken it stays; if one gets blackened, no- 
thing will cleanse it. No doubt we shall 
all fly home at last, like a flock of pigeons 
that were once turned loose snow-white 
from the sky, and made to descend and 
fight one another and fight everything 
else for a poor living amid soot and mire. 
If then the hand of the unseen Fancier is 
stretched forth to draw us in, how can he 
possibly smite any one of us, or cast us 
away, because we came back to him black 
and blue with bruises and besmudged and 
bedraggled past all recognition? 
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IX 

To-day, the 7th of September, I made 
a discovery. The pair of redbirds that 
built in my cedar-trees last winter got 
duly away with the brood. Several times 
during summer rambles I cast my eye 
about, but they were not to be seen. 
Early this afternoon I struck out across 
the country toward a big sink-hole in a 
field two milesaway. The sink itself at the 
bottom of the basin is a small affair, but 
the basin is some fifty yards in diameter, 
very deep, and enclosed by a fence. A 
series of these circular basins, at regular 
distances apart, runs across the country 
over there, suggesting the remains of 
ancient earth-works. The bottom had 
dropped out of this one, probably com- 
municating with the many caves that are 
characteristic of this blue limestone for- 
mation. 

Within the fence everything is an im- 
penetrable thicket of weeds and vines— 
blackberry, thistle, ironweed, pokeweed, 
elder, golden-rod. As I drew near, I saw 
two or three birds dive down, with the 
shy way they have at this season; and 
when I came to the edge, everything was 
quiet. But I threw a stone at a point 
where the tangle was deep, and there was 
a great fluttering and scattering of the 
pretenders. And then occurred more than 
I had looked for. The stone had hardly 
struck the brush when what looked like 
a tongue of vermilion flame leaped forth 
near by, and darting across, stuck itself 
out of sight in the green vines on the op- 
posite slope. A male and a female cardi- 
nal flew up also, balancing themselves on 
sprays of the blackberry, and uttering 
excitedly their quick call-notes. I whis- 
tled to the male as I had been used, and 
he recognized me by shooting up his crest 
and hopping to nearer twigs with louder 
inquiry. All at once, as if an idea had 
struck him, he sprang across to the spot 
where the first frightened male had dis- 
appeared. I could still hear him under 
the vines, and presently he reappeared 
and flew up into a locust-tree on the far- 
ther edge of the basin, followed by the 
other. What had taken place or took 
place shen I do not know; but I wished 
he might be saying: ‘‘ My son, that man 
over there is the one who was very good 
to your mother and me last winter, and 
who owns the tree you were born in. I 
have warned you, of course, never to trust 
Man, but I would advise you, when you 
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have found your sweetheart, to give him 
a trial, and take her to his cedar-trees.” 

If he said anything like this, it certainly 
had a terrible effect on the son; for, hav- 
ing mounted rapidly to the tree-top, he 
clove the blue with his scarlet wings as 
though he were flying from death. I 
lost sight of him over a corn-field. 

Georgiana returned the last of August. 
The next morning she was at her window, 
looking across into my yard. I had to 
pass that way, and weicomed her gayly, 
expressing my thanks for the letter. 

‘It is a long time since I went away,” 
she said, with calm simplicity. I lingered 
awkwardly, stripping upward the stalks 
of some weeds; for her tone and manner 
held me. 

‘“Very few Kentucky birds are migra- 
tory,” I replied at length, with desperate 
brilliancy and an overwhelming grimace. 

‘*T shall go back some time—to stay,” 
she said, and turned away with a parting 
faintest smile. 

Is that West Point brother giving 
trouble? If so, the sooner a war breaks 
out and he gets killed, the better. One 
thing is certain: if, for the next month, 


fruit and flowers will give Georgiana any 
pleasure, she shall have a good deal of 


pleasure. She is so changed! 
need I take on about it? 

They have been cleaning out a drain 
under the streets along the Town Fork of 
Elkhorn, and several people are down 
with fever. 


But why 


X. 

New- Year's night again, and bitter cold. 

When I forced myself away from my 
fire before dark, and ran down to the 
stable to see about feeding and bedding 
the horses and cows, every beast had its 
head drawn in toward its shoulders, and 
looked at me with the dismal air of say- 
ing: ‘‘Ugh! If J only had an overcoat 
around my neck and ears!” The dogs in 
the kennel, with their noses between their 
hind legs, were shivering under their 
blankets and straw like a nest of chilled 
young birds. The fowls on the roost 
were mere white and blue puffs of fea- 
thers. Nature alone has the making of 
her creatures; why doesn’t she make them 
comfortable? 

After supper my old cook and her hus- 
band came in, and standing against the 
wall with their arms folded, told me more 
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of what happened after I got sick. Tha: 
was about the middle of September, and 
it is only two weeks since I became wel] 
enough to go in and out-through all sorts 
of weather. . 

It was the middle of September then 
my servants said, and as within a we 
after taking the fever I was very ill, 
great many people came out to inquire 
for me. Some of these, walking around 
the garden, declared it was a pity for suc! 
fruit and flowers to be wasted, and so 
helped themselves freely every time. Th 
old doctor, who always fears for my healt! 
at this season, stopped by nearly every 
day to repeat how he had warned me, and 
always walked back to his gig in a round 
about way, which required him to pass a 
favorite tree; and once he was so indig 
nant to find several other persons gath 
ered there, and mournfully enjoying the 
last of the fruit as they predicted I would 
never get well, that he came back to the 
house— with two pears in each duster 
pocket and one in his mouth—and told 
my man it wasan outrage. The preaclier, 
likewise, who appears in the spring-time, 
one afternoon knocked reproachfully at 
the front door and inquired whether I was 
in a condition to be reasoned with. In 
his hand he carried a nive little work 
basket, which may have been broug)it 
along to catch his prayers; but he took it 
home piled with grapes. 

And then they teld me, also, how many 
a good and kind soul came with hushed 
footsteps and low inquiries, turning away 
sometimes with brightened faces, some 
times with rising tears—often people to 
whom I had done no kindness or did not 
even know; how others, whom I had 
quarrelled with or did not like, forgot the 
poor puny quarrels and the dislike, and 
begged to do for me whatever they could: 
how friends went softly around the gar 
den, caring for a flower, putting a prop 
under a too heavily laden limb, or climb 
ing on stepladders to tie sacks around the 
finest bunches of grapes, with the hope 
that I might be well in time to eat them 
—touching nothing themselves, having 
no heart to eat; how dear, dear ones 
would never leave me day or night; how 
a good doctor wore himself out with 
watching, and a good pastor sent up for 
me his spotless prayers; and at last, when 
I began to mend, how from far and near 
there poured in flowers and jellies and 
wines, until, had I been the multitude by 
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the sea of Galilee, there must have been 
baskets to spare. God bless them! God 
bless them all! And God forgive us all 
the blindness, the weakness, and the cruel- 
ty with which we judge each other when 
we are in health. 

This and more my beloved servants 
told me a few hours ago, as I sat in deep 
comfort and bright health again before 
my blazing hickories; and one moment 
we were in laughter and the next in tears 

as is the strange life we live. Thisisa 
gay household now, and my cook cannot 
face me without inward amusement that 
I am a roaring lion for my food. 

In particular, my two nearest neighbors 
were much at odds as to which had better 
claim to nurse me; so that one day Wal- 
ters, able to endure it no longer, thrust 
Mrs. Cobb out of the house by the shoul- 
der-blades, locked the door on her, and 
then opened the shutters and scolded her 
out of the window. 

One thing I miss. My servants have 
never called the name of Georgiana. The 
omission is unnatural, and must be in- 
tentional. Of course I have not asked 
whether she showed any care; but that 
little spot of silence affects me as the 
sight of a tree remaining leafless in the 
woods where everything else is turning 
green. 

XI. 

To-day I was standing at a window, 
looking out at the aged row of cedars, 
now laden with snow, and thinking of 
Horace and Soracte. Suddenly, beneath 
a jutting pinnacle of white boughs which 
ieft under themselves one little spot of 
green, I saw a cardinal hop out and sit 
full-breasted toward me. The idea flash- 
ed through my mind that this might be 
that shyest, most beautiful fellow, whom 
I had found in September, and whom I 
tried to make out as the son of my last 
winter’s pensioner. At least he has never 
lived in my yard before; for when, to 
test his shyness, I started to raise the 
window-sash, at the first noise of it he 
was gone. My birds are not so afraid of 
me. I must get on better terms with this 
stranger. 

Mrs. Walters over for a while after- 
wards. I told her of my fancy that this 
bird was one of last summer’s brood, and 
that he appeared a trifle larger than any 
male I had ever seen. She said of course. 
Had I not fed the parents all last winter? 
When she fed her hens, did they not lay 


biggereggs? Did not bigger eggs contain 
bigger chicks? Did not bigger chicks be- 
come bigger hens, again? According to 
Mrs. Walters, a single winter's feeding of 
hot corn meal, scraps of bacon, and pods 
of red pepper will all but bring about a 
variation of species; and so if the assumed 
rate at which I am now going were kept 
up a hundred years, my cedar-trees would 
be full of a race of redbirds as large and 
as fat as geese. 

Standing toward sundown at another 
window, I saw Georgiana sewing at hers, 
as I have seen her every day since I got 
out of bed. Why should she sew so 
much? There is a servant also; and 
they sew, sew, sew, as if eternal sewing 
were eternal happiness, eternal salvation. 
The first day she sprang up, letting her 
work roll off her lap, and waved her 
handkerchief inside the panes, and smiled 
with what looked to me like radiant plea- 
sure that I was well again. I was weak, 
and began to tremble, and going back to 
the fireside, lay back in my chair with a 
beating of the heart that was a warning. 
Since then she has recognized me by 
only a quiet kindly smile. 
one ever called her name? I believe 
Walters knows. She comes nowadays as 
if to tell something, and goes away with 
a struggle that she has not told it. But 
a secret can no more stay in the depths of 
Walters’s mind than cork at the bottom of 
water; some day I shall see this mystery 
riding on the surface. 


Why has no 


XII. 

Yes, Walters knew; while unconscious 
I talked of Georgiana, of being in love with 
her. Walters added, sadly, that Georgi- 
ana came home in the fall engaged to 
that New York cousin. Hence the sew- 
ing—he is to marry her in June. 

I am not in love with her. It is now 
four weeks since hearing this cohvention- 
al fiction, and every day I have been per- 
fectly able to repeat: ‘‘I am not in love 
with Georgiana!” There was one question 
which I put severely to Walters: Had 
she told Georgiana? Walters shook her 
head violently, and pressed her lips close- 
ly together, suggesting how impossible it 
would be for the smallest monosyllable 
in the language to escape by that chan- 
nel; but she kept her eyes wide open, and 
the truth issued from them, as smoke in 
a hollow tree, if stopped in at a lower 
hole, simply rises and comes out at a 
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higher one. ‘‘ You should have shut 
your eves also,” I said, laughing, although 
I would rather have done anything else. 
‘** You have told her every word of it, and 
the Lord only knows how much more.” 

This February has let loose its whole 
pack of grizzly sky-hounds. Unbroken 
severe weather. Health has not returned 
as rapidly as was promised, and I have 
not ventured outside the yard. But it is 
a pleasure to chronicle the beginning of 
an acquaintanceship between his proud 
eminence the young cardinal and my- 
self. For a long time he would have 
naught to do with me, fled as I approached, 
abandoned the evergreens altogether, and 
sat on the naked tree-tops, as much as 
threatening to quit the place altogether if 
I did not leave him in peace. Surely he 
is the shyest of his kind, and, to my fancy, 
the most beautiful; and therefore nature 
seems to have stored him with extra cau- 
tion toward his archenemy. 

But in the old human way I have taken 
advantage of his necessities. The north 
wind has been my friend against him. I 
have called in the aid of sleets and snows, 
have besieged him in his white castle be- 


hind the glittering array of his icicles 


with threats of starvation. So one day, 
dropping like a glowing coal down among 
the other birds, he snatched a desperate 
hasty meal from the public poor-house 
table that I had spread under the trees. 

It is the first surrender that decides. 
Since then some progress has been made 
in winning his confidence, but the strug- 
gle going on in his nature is plain enough 
still. At times he will rush away from 
me in utter terror; at others he lets me 
draw a little nearer, a little nearer, with- 
out moving from a limb; and now, after 
a month of persuasion, he begins to dis- 
credit the experience which he has in- 
herited from centuries upon centuries of 
ancestors. In all that I have done I have 
tried to say to him: ‘‘ Don’t judge me by 
mankind in general. With me you are 
safe. I pledge myself to defend you from 
enemies, high and low.” 

This had not escaped the notice of 
Georgiana at the window, and more than 
once she had let her work drop to watch 
my patient progress and to bestow upon 
me a rewarding smile. Is there nearly 
always sadness in it, or is the sadness in 
my eyes? If Georgiana's brother is giv- 
ing her trouble, I'd like to take a hand- 
axe to his feet. I suppose I shall never 
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know whether he cut her foot in two. 
She carries the left one a little peculiar 
ly; but so many women do that. 

Sometimes, when the day’s work is over 
and the servant is gone, Georgiana comes 
to the window and looks away toward 
the sunsets of winter, her hands clasped 
behind her back, her motionless figure jn 
relief against the darkness within, her face 
white and still. Being in the shadow of 
my own room, so that she could not see 
me, and knowing that I ought not to do 
it, but unable to resist, I have softly taken 
up the spy-glass which I use in the study 
of birds, and have drawn Georgiana’s face 
nearer to me, holding it there till she 
turus away. I have noted the traces of 
pain, and once the tears which she could 
not keep back and was too proud to heed. 
Then I have sat before my flickering em 
bers, with I know not what all but un 
governable yearning to be over there in 
the shadowy room with her, and, whether 
she would or not, to fold my arms around 
her, and drawing her face against mine, 
whisper: ‘‘ What is it,Georgiana? And 
why must it be?” 

XIII. 

The fountains of the great deep opened. 
A new heaven,a new earth. Georgiana 
has broken her engagement with her cous 
in. Mrs. Cobb let it out in the strictest 
confidence to Mrs. Walters. Mrs. Walters, 
with stricter confidence still, has told me 
only. 

The West-Pointer had been writing for 
some months in regard to the wild be- 
havior of his cousin. This grew worse, 
and the crisis came. Georgiana snapped 
her thread and put up her needle.” He 
travelled all the way down here to im 
plore. I met him at the gate as he left 
the house—a fine, straight, manly, hand 
some young fellow, with his face pale 
with pain and his eyes flashing with 
anger--and bade him a long, affectionate, 
inward God-speed as he hurried away. 
It was her father’s influence. He had 
always wished for this union. Ah, the 
evils that come to the living from the 
wrongful wishes of the dead! Georgiana 
is so happy now, that she has been forced 
to free herself, that the spring in this 
part of the United States seems to have 
advanced about half a month. 

‘* What on earth will she do with all 
those clothes?” inquired Walters the oth- 
er night, eying me with curious impres 
siveness. 
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“They ought to be hanged,” I sug- 
gested. 

There is a young scapegrace who passes 
my house morning and evening with his 
cows. He has the predatory instincts of 
that being who loves to call himself the 
image of his Maker, and more than once 
has given annoyance, especially last year, 
when he robbed a damson-tree of a brood 
of Baltimore orioles. This winter and 
spring his friendly interest in my birds 
has increased, and several times I have 
caught him skulking among the pines. 
Last night what should I stumble on but 
a trap, baited and sprung, under the cedar- 
tree in which the cardinal roosts! I was 
up before daybreak this morning. Awhile 
after the waking of the birds here comes 
my young bird-thief, creeping rapidly 
to his trap. As he stooped I had him by 
the collar, and within the next five min- 
utes I must have set up in his nervous 
system a negative disposition to the ca- 
ging of redbirds that will descend as a 
positive tendency to all the generations 
of his offspring. 

All day this meditated outrage has kept 
my blood up. Think of this beautiful 
cardinal beating his heart out against 
maddening bars, or caged for life in some 
dark city street, lonely, sick, and silent, 
bidden to sing joyously of that high world 
of light and liberty where once he sported ! 
Think of the exquisite refinement of cru- 
elty in wishing to take him on the eve of 
May! 

It is hardly a fancy that something as 
loyal as friendship has sprung up between 
this bird and me. I accept his original 
shyness as a mark of his finer instincts; 
but, like the nobler natures, when once 
he found it possible to give his confidence, 
how frankly and fearlessly has it been 
given. The other day, brilliant, warm, 
windless, I was tramping across the fields 
a mile from home, when I heard him on 
the summit of a dead sycamore, cleaving 
the air with stroke after stroke of his long 
melodious whistle, as with the swing of a 
silken lash. When I drew near he dropped 
down from bough to bough till he reached 
the lowest, a few feet from where I stood, 
and showed by every movement how glad 
he was to see me. We really have reached 
the understanding that the immemorial 
persecution of his race by mine is ended; 
and now more than ever my fondness set- 
tled about him, since I have found his hap- 
piness plotted against, and have perhaps 
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saved his very life. It would be easy to 
trap him. His eye should be made to dis- 
trust every well-arranged pile of sticks 
under which lurks a morsel. 

To-night I called upon Georgiana and 
sketched the arrested tragedy of the morn- 
ing. She watched me curiously, and then 
dashed into a little treatise on the cele- 
brated friendships of man for the lower 
creatures, in fact and fiction, from camels 
down to white mice. Her father must 
have been a remarkably learned man. I 
didn’t like this. It made me somehow 
feel as though I were a part of Alsop’s 
Fables, or were being translated into Eng- 
lish as that old horror of Androclus and the 
Lion. In the bottom of my soul I don’t 
believe that Georgiana cares for birds, or 
knows the difference between a blackbird 
and acrow. I am going to send her a 
little story, ‘‘ The Passion of the Desert.” 

Sometimes it is all but incredible that 
Walters, like a potato, has a complete set 
of eyes underground. She is now con- 
fident that Georgiana is sorry for having 
vroken her engagement. I am upset gen- 
erally to-night. 

XIV 

In April I commence to scratch and dig 
in my garden. 

To-day, as I was raking off my straw- 
berry bed, Georgiana, whom I have not 
seen since the night when she satirized 
me, called from the window: 

‘What are you going to plant this 
year?” 

‘* Oh, a little of everything,” I answer- 
ed, under my hat. ‘‘ What are you going 
to plant this year?” 

‘*Are you going to have many straw- 
berries?” 

‘**Tt’s too soon to tell. It’s too soon to 
tell about anything in this world,” I add- 
ed, significantly. 

‘It’s wrong even to say it’s going to 
rain—isn’t it?—until the shower is over.” 

‘** Possibly. Sometimes you think it will 
be a soft shower, and it turns out to be a 
rattling hail-storm.” 

‘* Hail melts so soon !” 

‘Tt cuts like the devil while it’s fall- 
ing!” 

‘‘Somethings need cutting. Why did 
you send me that story?” 

‘* Perhaps I wanted to add to your list 
of famous attachments. Didn’t you like 
it?” 


“No. A woman couldn’t care for a 
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story about a man anda tigress. Either 
she wouid feel that she was too much left 
out, or suspect that she was too much put 
in. The same sort of story about a lion 
and a woman—-that would be better; in 
her own country she might never have 
had even an ordinary proposal, and in 
the desert she would be fascinating the 
very king of beasts. And every woman 
could believe that she would have been 
lionized in the same way.” 

I raked in silence for a minute, and 
when I looked up, Georgiana was gone. 
I remember her saying once that children 
should be kept tart, but now and then I 
fancy that she would like to put a middle- 
aged adult in pickle. Who knows but 


that in the end I shall sell my place to the 
Cobbs and move away? 


Five more days of April, and then May! 
For the last half of this light-and-shadow 
month, when the clouds, like schools of 
changeable lovely creatures, seem to be 
playing and rushing away through the 
waters of the sun, life to me has narrowed 
more and more to the redbird, who gets 
tamer and tamer with habit, and to Geor- 
giana, who gets wilder and wilder with 
happiness. The bird fills the yard with 
brilliant singing; she fills her room with 
her low, clear songs, hidden behind the 
window curtains, which are now so much 
oftener and so needlessly closed. I work 
regularly in my garden, but she does not 
open them. The other day the redbird 
sat in a tree near by, and his notes float- 
ed out on the air like scarlet streamers. 
Georgiana was singing, so low that I was 
making no noise with my rake in order 
to hear; and when he began, before I 
realized what I was doing, I had seized 
a brickbat and hurled it, barely missing 
him, and driving him away. He did not 
know what to make of it; neither did I; 
but as I raised my eyes I saw that Geor- 
giana had opened the curtains to listen to 
him, and was closing them with her eyes 
on my face, and a look on hers that has 
haunted me ever since. 


April the 26th. It’s of no use. To- 
morrow night I will go to see Georgiana 
and ask her to marry me. 


April 28th. I am not the least sick, 
but I am not feeling at all well. So 
have made a will, and left everything 
to Walters. She has been over five times 
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to-day, and this evening sat by me a lone 
time, holding my hand, and smoothino 
my forehead, and urging me to try 
cream poultice —a mustard plaster. 
bow] of gruel—a broiled chicken. 

I believe Georgiana thinks I'l] ask her 
again. Not if I lived by her throug) 
eternity! Thy rod and Thy staff--they 
comfort me. 


i 


XV. 

A poor devil will ask a woman to mar 
ry him. She will refuse him. The day 
after she will meet him as serenely as if 
he had asked her for a pin. 

It is now May 15th, and I have not 
spoken to Georgiana when I’ve had a 
chance. She has been entirely too hap 
py, to judge from her singing, for me to 
get along with under the circumstances 
But this morning, as I was planting a 
hedge inside my fence under her window, 
she leaned over and said, as though no 
thing were wrong between us, ‘* What 
are you planting ?” 

I have sometimes thought that Georgi- 
ana can ask more questions than Socrates. 

‘* A hedge.” 

‘What for?” 

‘To grow.” 

‘* What do you want it to grow for?” 

‘*My garden is too public. I wish to 
be protected from outsiders.” 

‘* Would it be the same thing if I were 
to nail up this window? That would be 
so much quicker. It will be ten years 
before your hedge is high enough to keep 
me from seeing you. And even then, 
you know, I could move up stairs.” 

‘‘T merely remarked that I was plant 
ing a hedge.” 

When Georgiana spoke again her voice 
was lowered: ‘‘ Would you open a gate- 
way for me into your garden, to be al- 
ways mine, so that I might go out and 
eome in, and never another human sou! 
enter it?” 

Now Jacob had often begged me to cut 
him a private gateway on that side of the 
garden, so that only he might come in 
and go out; and I had refused, since | 
did not wish him to get to me so easily 
with his complaints. Besides, a gate once 
opened, who may not use it? and I was 
indignant that Georgiana should lightly 
ask anything at my hands; therefore | 
looked quickly and sternly up at her, and 
said, ‘‘I will not.” 

‘I thought so,” she said, softly, and 
withdrew her face. 
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Afterwards the thought rushed over me 
that she had not spoken of any gateway 
through my garden fence, but of another 
one, mystical, hidden, infinitely more sa- 
cred. For her voice descended almost in 
a whisper, and her face, as she bent down 
toward me, had on it I know not what an- 
gelic expression. She seemed floating to 
me from heaven! 


May 17th. To-day I put a little pri- 
vate gate through my fence under Georgi- 
ana’s window, as a sign to her. Balaam’s 
beast that I am! 


As I passed to-day, I noticed Georgiana 
looking down at the gate that I made yes- 
terday. She held a flower to her nose 
and eyes, but behind the leaves of the 
stem I detected that she was laughing. 

‘‘Good-morning!” she called to me. 
‘What did you cut that ugly hole in your 
fence for?” 

“That’s not an ugly hole. That's a lit- 
tle private gateway.” 

‘* But what's the little private gateway 
for ?” 

‘*Oh, well! You don’t understand these 
matters. I'll tell your mother.” 

‘*My mother is too old. She no longer 
stoops to such things. Tell me!” 

‘* [mpossible !” 

‘Tm dying to know!” 

‘What will you give me?” 

‘** Anything—this flower!” 

‘‘But what would the flower stand for 
in that case? A little pri—” 

‘‘Nothing. Take it!” and she dropped 
it lightly on my face and disappeared. 
As I stood twirling it ecstatically under 
my nose, and wondering how I could get 
her to come back to the window, the edge 
of a curtain was lifted, and a white hand 
stole out and softly closed the shutters. 


May 21st. Again I asked Georgiana to 
be mine. Iam a perfect fool about her. 
But she’s coming my way at last—God 
bless her! 


May 24th. 
giana, 


May 27th. 
hear me. 


I renewed my suit to Geor- 


I besought Georgiana to 


May 28th. For the last time I offered 
my hand in marriage to the elder Miss 
Cobb. Now I am done with her forever. 
I am no fool. . 
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XVI. 

This morning, the 3d of June, I went 
out to pick the first dish of strawberries 
for my breakfast. As I was stooping 
down I heard a timid, playful voice at the 
window like the echo of a year ago: ‘‘Are 
you the gardener?” 

Since Georgiana will not marry me, if 
she would only let me alone! 

‘*Old man, are you the gardener ?” 

‘Yes, I'm the gardener. I know what 
you are.” 

‘* How much do you ask for your straw- 
berries ?”” 

“They come high. Nothing of mine 
is to be as cheap hereafter as it has been.” 

‘*Tam so glad—-for your sake. I should 
like to possess something of yours, but I 
suppose everything is too high now.” 

‘* Entirely too high!” 

“If I only could have foreseen that 
there would be an increase of value! As 
for me, I have felt that I am getting 
cheaper lately. I may have to give my- 
self away soon. If I only knew of some 
one who loved the lower animals—those 
that are not worth buying!” 

‘The fox, for instance ?” 

‘*Yes. Suppose a poor fox were chased 
round and round nearly to death, and at 
last got so hard pressed that it ran under 
your house ?” 

‘*T'd be above it.” 

‘* Let it starve ?” 

‘“ With pleasure! 
pleasure imaginable!” 

“Sylvia will get the highest mark in 
arithmetic. And Joe is distinguishing 
himself at West Point. That’s what I 
wanted to tell you. I'll send you over the 
cream and sugar, and hope you will enjoy 
all your berries. We shall buy some in 
the market-house next week.” 

Later in the forenoon I sent the straw- 
berries over to Georgiana. I have a vari- 
ety that is the shape of the human heart, 
and when ripe it matches in color that 
brighter current of the heart through 
which runs the hidden history of our pas- 
sions. All over the top of the dish I 
carefully laid these heart-shaped berries, 
and under the biggest one, at the very 
top, I slipped this little note: ‘‘ Look at 
the shape of them, Georgiana! I send 
them all to you. They are perishable.” 

This afternoon Georgiana sent back 
the empty dish, and inside the napkin 
was this note: ‘‘They are exactly the 
shape and color of my emery needle-bag. 


With the greatest 
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I have been polishing my needles in it for 
many years.”’ 

Later, as I was walking to town, I met 
Georgiana and her mother coming out. 
No explanation had ever been made to the 
mother of that goose of a gate in our di- 
vision fence; and as Georgiana had de- 
clined to aecept the sign, I determined to 
show her that the gate could now stand 
for something else. So I said: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Cobb, when you send your servants over 
for green corn, you can let them come 
through that little gate. It will be more 
convenient.” 

Only, I was so angry and confused 
that I called her Mrs. Corn, and said that 
when she sent her little Cobbs over.... 
my green servants, etc. 


After Georgiana's last treatment of me 
I resolved not to let her talk to me out 
of her window. So about nine o'clock 
this morning I took a negro boy and set 
him to picking the berries, while I stood 
by, directing him in a deep manly voice 
as to the best way of managing that in- 
tricate business. Presently I heard Geor- 
giana begin to sing to herself behind the 
curtains. 

‘Hurry up and fill that cup,” I said 
to him, savagely. ‘‘And that will do this 
morning. You can gotothe mill. The 
meal’s nearly out.” 

When he was gone I called in an un- 
dertone: ‘Georgiana! Georgiana! Come 
to the window! Please come, Georgiana! 
Please come! Please! Oh, Georgiana!” 

But the song went on. What was the 
matter? I could not endure it. There 
was one way by which perhaps she could 
be brought. I whistled long and loud 
again and again. The curtains parted a 
little space. 

‘**T was whistling to the bird,” I said. 

‘*T knew it,” she answered, looking as 
I had never seen her. ‘‘ Whenever you 
speak to him your voice is full of confi- 
dence and of love. I believe in it, and 
like to hear it.” 

‘“What do you mean, Georgiana?” I 
cried, imploringly. 

‘*Ah, Adam!” she said, with a rush of 
feeling. It was the first time she had 
ever called me by name. She bent her 
face down. Over it there passed a look 
of sweetness and sadness indescribably 
blended. ‘‘Ah, Adam! You have asked 
me many times to marry you! Make 
me believe once that you love me! Make 
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me feel that I could trust myself to y. 
for life!” , 

‘*How could I more?” I answered. 
stirred to the deepest that was in me. 
throwing my arms backward, and stand 
ing with an open breast into which sj, 
might gaze. 

And she did search my eyes and fac: 
in silence. 

‘*“What more?” I cried again, and 
desperation. ‘‘ In God’s name!” 

She rested her face on her palm, look 
ing thoughtfully across the yard. Over 
there the redbird was singing. Sudden], 
she leaned down toward me. Love was 
on her face now. But her eyes held min 
with the determination to wrest from 
them the last truth they might contain, 
and her voice trembled with doubt: 

‘*Would you put the redbird in a cag 
for me? Would you be willing to do 
that for me, Adam?” 

At those whimsical cruel words I shal] 
never be able to reveal all that I felt 
the surprise, the sorrow, the pain. Scenes 
of boyhood flashed through my memory 
A conscience built up through years of 
experience stood close by me with ad 
monition. I saw the love on her fac 
the hope with which she hung upon my 
reply, as though it would decide every 
thing between us. I did not hesitat: 
my hands dropped to my side, the warmtl 
died out o’ my heart as out of spent ashes 
and I answered her, with cold reproach, 

**T—will—not!” 

The color died out of her face also 
Her eyes still rested on mine, but now 
with pitying sadness. 

‘**T feared it,” she murmured, audibly, 
but to herself, and the curtains fell to 
gether. 


Four days have passed. 
has cast me off. 
except when she is not there. 
tried to see her; she excuses herself. | 
have written; my letters come back un 


Georgiana 
Her curtains are closed 
I have 


read. I have lain in wait for her on tle 
streets; she will not talk with me. The 
tie between us has been severed. With 
her it could never have been the bond of 
love. 

And for what? I ask myself over and 
over and over—for what? Was she jea 
lous of the bird, and did she require that 
I should put it out of the way? Some 
times women do that. Did she take that 
means of forcing me to a test? Women 
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do that. Did she wish to show her power 
over me, demanding the one thing she 
knew would be the hardest for me to 
crant? Women do that. Did she crave 
the pleasure of seeing me do wrong to 
humor her caprice? Women do that. 
But not one of these things can I even 
associate with the thought of Georgiana. 
[ have sought in every way to have her 
explain, to explain myself. She will 
neither give nor receive an explanation. 

I had supposed that her unnatural re- 
quest would have been the end of my 
love, but it has not; that her treatment 
since would have fatally stung my pride, 
but it has not. I understand neither; 
forgive both; love now with that added 
pain which comes from discovering that 
the women dearest to us must be pardoned 

pardoned as long as they shall live. 

Never since have I been able to look at 
the redbird with the old gladness. He is 
the reminder of my loss. Reminder? Do 
[ever forget? Am I not thinking of that 
before his notes lash my memory at 
dawn? All day can they do more than 
furrow deeper the channel of unforget- 
fulness? Little does he dream what my 
friendship for him has cost me. But this 
solace I have at heart—that I was not 
even tempted to betray him. Perhaps he 
has saved me. 


Three days more have passed. Nosign 
yet that Georgiana will relent soon or 
ever. Each day the strain becomes hard- 
erto bear. My mind has dwelt upon my 
last meeting with her, until the truth 
about it wavers upon my memory like 
vague uncertain shadows. She doubted 
my love for her. What proof was it she 
demanded? Not that! I must stop look- 
ing at the redbird, lying here and there 
under the trees, and listening to him as 
he sings above me. My eyes devour him 
whenever he crosses my path, with an 
uncomprehended fascination that is pain. 
How gentle he has become, and how, 
without intending it, I have deepened the 
perils of his life by the very gentleness 
that I have brought upon him. This at 
least I ought to do—show him the nature 
of a trap and a cage, that he may be 
warned; for twice already the fate of his 
species has struck at him, and I have 
pledged myself to be his friend. This is 
his happiest season; a few days now, and 
he will hear the call of his young in the 
nest. 
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I shut myself in my workshop in the 
yard this morning. I did not wish my 
servants to know. In there I made a 
bird-trap such as I had often used when 
a boy. And late this afternoon I went 
to town and bought a bird-cage. I was 
afraid the merchant would misjudge me, 
and explained. He scanned my face si- 
lently. I covered the cage with a news- 
paper and walked out after dark, and it is 
now locked in the shop beside the trap. To- 
morrow I will snare the redbird down be- 
hind the pines, and keep him trapped long 
enough to impress on his memory a life- 
long suspicion of every such monstrous 
artifice. Then I will transfer him gently 
to the cage, and let him have his horrible 
experience of that for a brief moment; 
and then I will set him free again in his 
wide world of light. Above all things, I 
must see to it that he does not wound 
himself or have the least feather broken. 
But would this be possible? It is a fear- 
ful ordeal to put him through. He might 
never trust even me again. I will not 
do it. 


It is far past midnight now, and I have 
not slept or wished for slumber. 

Constantly since darkness came on I 
have been watching Georgiana’s window 
for the light of her candle, but there has 
been no kindly glimmer yet. The only 
radiance shed upon the gloom outside 
comes from the heavens. Great cage- 
shaped white clouds are swung up to the 
firmament, and within these pale, gentle, 
imprisoned lightnings flutter feebly to 
escape, fall back, rise, and try again and 
again, and fail. 

A little after dark this evening I carried 
the redbird over to Georgiana.... 

I have seen her s® little of late that I 
did not know she had been away from 
home for days. But she was expected 
to-night, or, at farthest, to-morrow morn- 
ing. I left the bird with the servant at 
the door, who looked at me strangely. As 
I passed out from my front gate on my 
way there, the boy, who returns about 
that time from the pasture for his cows, 
joined me as [ hurried along, attracted by 
the fluttering of the bird in the cage. 

‘Is it the redbird? J tried to ketch 


him once,” he said, with entire forgive- 
ness of me, as having served him right, 
**but I caught something else. I'll never 
forget that whipping. Oh, but wouldn't 
Mr. Moss, you 


I like to have him! 
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wouldn’t mind my trying to ketch one of 
them little bits o’ brown fellows, would 
you, that hops around under them pine- 
trees? They ain’t no account to nobody. 
Oh my! but wouldn't I like to have him! 
May I bring my trap sometime, and will 
you help me to ketch one o’ them little 
bits o’ brown ones? You can beat me 
ketchin’ ‘em !” 

Several times to-night I have gone 
across and listened under Georgiana's 
window. The servant must have set the 
cage in her room, for, as I listened, I am 
sure I heard the redbird beating his head 
and breast against the wires. Awhile 
ago I went again, and did not hear him. 
I waited a long time....He may be qui- 
eted.... 

Ah, if any one had said to me that I 
would ever do what I have done, with 
what full deep joy could I have throttled 
the lie in his throat! I put the trap un- 
der one of the trees where I have been 
used to feed him. When it fell he was 
not greatly frightened. He clutched the 
side of it, and looked out at me. My own 
mind supplied his words: ‘‘Help! I’m 
caught! Take me out! You promised!” 


When I transferred him to the cage, for 


a moment his confidence lasted still. He 
mounted the perch, shook his plumage, 
and spoke out bravely and cheerily. Then 
all at once came on the terror. 


The dawn came on this morning with 
its old splendor. The birds in my yard, 
as of old, poured forth their songs. But 
those loud, long, clear, melodious, deep- 
hearted, passionate, best-loved notes! As 
the chorus swelled from shadowy shrubs 
and vines to the sparkling tree -tops, I 
listened for some sound from Georgiana’s 
room; but over ther@ I saw only the soft 
slow flapping of the white curtains like 
signals of distress. 

Toward ten o'clock, wandering restless, 
I snatched up a book, which I had no wish 
to read, and went to the arbor where I had 
so often discoursed to Sylvia about chil- 
dren’s cruelty to birds. Through the flut- 
tering leaves the sunlight dripped as a 
weightless shower of gold, and the long 
pendants of young fruit swayed gently in 
their cool waxen greenness. Where some 
rotting planks crossed the top of the arbor 
a blue-jay sat on her coarse nest; and 
presently the mate flew to her with a 
worm, and then talked to her in a low 
voice, as much as saying that they must 
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now leave the place forever. I was think 
ing how love softens even the voice o 
this file-throated screamer, when alon 
the garden walk came the rustle of a wo. 
man’s clothes, and springing up, I stoo: 
face to face with Georgiana. 

‘* What have you done?” she cried. 

‘* What have you done?” I answered 
quickly. 

“Oh, Adam, Adam! You have killed 
How could you?’ How could you 
....1Is he dead, Georgiana? Is 
dead?....” 

I forgot everything else, and pulling 
my hat down over my eyes, turned fron 
her in the helpless shock of silence that 
came with those irreparable words. 

Then, in ungovernable anger, suffe: 
ing, remorse, I turned upon her where shi 
sat: ‘“‘ It is you who killed it! Why do 
you come here to blame me? And no 
you pretend to be sorry. You felt no pit) 
when pity would have done some good 
Trifler! Hypocrite!” 

‘It is false!” she cried, her words flash 
ing from her whole countenance, her form 
drawn up to repel the shock of the blo, 

‘*Did you not demand it of me?” 

‘**No!” 

‘*Oh, deny it all! It is a falseliood 
invented by me on the spot. You know 
nothing of it! You did not ask me to do 
this! You did not throw me over with 
out a word because I refused. You hay: 
not kept me at a distance since. Been 
stranger to a stranger. And then,when | 
have yielded, you have not run toreproach 
me here, and to cry: ‘How could yo 
How could you?” 

‘‘No! No! Every word of it—” 

‘*Untruth added to it all! Oh, that I 
should have been so deceived, blinded, 
taken in!” 

‘** Adam !” 

** Lovely imnocence! 
Go away !” 

**T will not stand this any longer!” 
she cried, unendurably stung. ‘“‘I will 
go away; but not till I have told you 
what I could not tell you before, but what 
your words give me the right to tell you 
now—why I would not marry you.” 

‘*It is too late for that! I do not care 
to hear!” 

“Then you shall hear!” she replied, 
her anger deepening under the taunt. 
‘** You shall know that it is because I have 
believed you capable of speaking to me 
as you have just spoken; believed you at 


it! 


It is too much! 
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heart cruel, unsparing, and unjust. You 
think I asked you to do what you have 
done? No! I asked you whether you 
would be willing to do it; and when you 
said you would not, I saw then—by your 
voice, your eyes, your whole face and 
manner—that you would. Saw it as 
plainly at that moment, in spite of your 
denial, as I see it now—the cruelty in 
you, the unfaithfulness, the willingness 
to betray. It was for this reason —not 
because I heard you refuse, but because I 
saw you consent—that I felt I could not 
trust myself with you.” 

She paused abrupt:y and looked silent- 
ly across into my face. What she may 
now have read in it ldo not know. Then 
the storm of her anger swept her on: 

‘*How often had I not heard you bitter 
and contemptuous toward people because 
they are mean, treacherous, cruel! That 
is why I have distrusted you—from the 
first and always. And then how often 
have you talked of your love of nature, 
of our common inhumanity toward low- 
er creatures! But what is it that has 


gone on under my eyes? 
‘*You set your fancy upon one of these 


creatures, lie in wait for it, beset it with 
kindness, persevere in overcoming its 
wildness, win its confidence at last, en- 
tangle it by every appeal that can be made 
to its poor feeble intelligence. You are 
amused, delighted, proud of your success. 
One day—you remember ?—it sat near 
and sang as you had always wished to 
hear. It annoyed you—you remember? 
—and you threw at it, to drive it away. 
With a little less angry aim you would 
have struck it, killed it. In all my life I 
have not seen anything more inhuman 
than that. How do I know but that 
some day, when I came to sit by you and 
do what you had always wished, you 
would not be tired of me, and throw a 
stone at me? When a woman submits to 
this once, she will have them thrown at 
her whenever she sings at the wrong 
time, and she will never know when the 
right time is. 

‘Then you thought you were asked to 
sacrifice it, and you did. How dol know 
that some day you might not be tempted 
to sacrifice me? I should not have your 
love to rely upon then—only your faith- 
fulness, kindness, pity. But the simple 
life that you won, and then betrayed and 
ruined, trusted to these in vain ; how could 
I hope to be spared by them ?” 
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“If you have finished,” I said, very 
quietly, after the abrupt silence of a few 
minutes, during which she sat with her 
eyes on the ground, ‘‘I have something 
to say to you; and since we need not 
meet after this, I will say it now. 

‘**'You speak of kindness. If you had 
to tell me this at all, why did you not tell 
me long ago, before it was too late? I 
trapped the bird; you trapped me. _ | 
understood you to ask something of me, 
to cast me off when I refused it. Such 
was my faith in you that beneath your 
words I did not look for a snare. How 
hard it was for me to forgive you what you 
asked is my own affair now, but forgive 
you I did. How hard it was to grant it, 
that also is now, and will always be, my 
own secret. I beg you merely to believe 
this: knowing it to be all that you have 
described—and far more—still, I did it. 
Had you demanded of me something 
worse, I should have granted that. If 
you think a man will not do wrong for a 
woman, you are mistaken. If you think 
men always love the wrong that they do 
for the women whom they love, you are 
mistaken again. 

‘*You have held up my faults to me. 
I knew them before. I have not loved 
them. And for these you cast me off. Do 
not think that I am trying to make a 
virtue out of anything I say; but in all 
my thoughts of you there has been no 
fault of yours that I have not hidden 
from my sight, and have not resolved as 
best I could never to see. Yet do not 
dream that I have found you faultless. 

‘You fear I might sacrifice you to 
something else. It is possible. Every 
man resists temptation only to a certain 
point; every man has his price. Nature 
justifies him. It is a risk you will run 
with any. 

‘Tf you doubt that every man is cruel, 
unjust, capable of sacrificing one thing 
that he loves to another that he loves 
more, tempt him, lie in wait for his weak- 
ness, ensnare him in the toils of his 
greater passion, and learn the truth. 

‘I trapped and caged the redbird, hop- 
ing to teach him the cruel lesson that he 
must never let it be done again. But in 
the last moment—you know why—I did 
what I did. 

‘*I make no defence. Believe all that 
you say. But had you loved me, I might 
have been all this, and it would have been 
nothing.” 


ries 
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With this I walked slowly out of the 
arbor, but Georgiana stood beside me. 
Her light touch was on my arm. 

‘*Let me see things clearly!” 

‘* You have a lifetime in which to see 
things clearly,” I answered. ‘‘ How can 
that possibly concern me now?” And I 
passed on into the house. 


During the morning I wandered rest- 
less. Fora while I lay on the grass down 
behind the pines. How deep and clear 
are the covered springs of memory! All 
at once it was a morning in my boyhood 
on my father’s farm. I, a little Saul of 
Tarsus among the birds, was on my way to 
the hedge-rows and woods, as to Damascus, 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
Then suddenly the childish miracle, which 
no doubt had been preparing silently 
within my nature, wrought itself out. For 
from the distant forest trees, from the old 
orchard, from thicket and fence, from the 
wide green meadows, and down out of 
the depths of the blue sky itself, a vast 
chorus of innocent creatures sang to my 
newly opened ears the same words: ‘‘ Why 
persecutest thou me?” One sang it with 
indignation; another with remonstrance; 


still another with resignation; others yet 
with ethereal sadness or wild elusive pain. 
Once more the house-wren met me at the 
rotting gate-post, and cried aloud, “ per- 
se-cu-test—per-se-cu-test—per-se-cu-test— 


per-se-cu-test !’ And asI peeped into the 
brush-pile, again the brown thrush, build- 
ing within, said, ‘‘ thou—tnou--thou !” 

Through ali the years since, I had 
thought myself changed, and craved no 
greater glory than to be accounted the 
chief of their apostles. But now I was 
stained once more with the old guilt, and 
once more I could hear the birds in my 
yard singing that old, old chorus against 
man’s inhumanity. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon I 
went away across the country—by any di- 
rection; I cared not what. On my way 
back I passed through a large rear lot be- 
longing to my neighbors, and adjoining 
my own,in which is my stable. There 
has lately been imported into this part of 
Kentucky from England the much-prized 
breed of the beautiful white Berkshire. 
As I crossed the lot, near the milk-trough, 
the ash-heap, and place where the parings 
of fruit and vegetables are thrown from 
my neighbor’s kitchen, I saw a litter of 
these pigs having their awkward sport 
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over some strange red plaything, which 
one after another of them would shake 
with all its might, root and tear at. op 
tread into greater shapelessness. It was 
all there was left of him. 

I entered my long yard from that side. 
The sun was setting. Around me was 
the last peace and beauty of the world 
Through a narrow avenue of trees I could 
see my house, and on its clustering vines 
fell the angry red of the sun darting 
across the cool green fields. 

The last hour of light touches the birds 
as it touches us. When they sing in the 
morning, it is with the happiness of the 
earth; but as the shadows fall strangely 
about them, and the helplessness of the 
night comes on, their voices seem to be 
lifted up like the loftiest poetry of the 
human spirit, with sympathy for realities 
and mysteries past ail understanding. 

A great choir was hymning now. On 
the tops of the sweet old honeysuckles 
the cat-birds; robins in the low boughs of 
maples; on the higk limb of the elm the 
silvery-throated lark, who had stopped as 
he passed from meadow to meadow; on a 
fence rail of the distant wheat-field the 
quail. And many another. I walked to 
and fro, receiving the voice of each as a 
spear hurled at my body. The sun sank 
to the upper rim. The shadows rushed 
on and deepened. Suddenly, as I turned 
once more in my path, I caught sight of 
the figure of Georgiana moving straight 
toward me from the direction of the gai 
den. She was bareheaded, dressed in 
white; and she advanced over the smooth 
lawn, through evergreens and shrubs 
with a gentle grace and dignity of move 
ment such as I had never beheld. I kept 
my weary pace; and when she came up, 
I did not lift my eyes. 

‘*Adam!” she said, with gentle re., 
proach. I stood still then, but with mye 
face turned away. er 

‘“‘T was wrong. Forgive me!” il 
girlishness was gone out of her véice 
now. It was the woman. 

Icould not speak. I only turned my 
face farther from her, and we stood ‘in 
silence. 

‘*Don’t punish me too much, Adam,” 
she pleaded. 

I answered quietly, wearily, for there 
was nothing left in me to appeal to: 

‘‘T am glad we can part kindly.... 
Neither of us may care much for the 
kindness now, but we will not be sorry 
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for it hereafter. .. The quarrels, the mis- 
takes, the right and the wrong of our 
lives, the misunderstandings — they are 
so strange, so pitiful, so full of pain, and 
come so soon to nothing... I was wrong 

more wrong than you.... Forgive 
me; I was coming to ask this as soon 
as I could. I do not know what I said 
this morning —did not know at the time. 
Try to forget,” and I lifted my hat, and 
took the path toward my house. 

There was a point ahead where it divid- 
ed, the other branch leading toward the 
garden gate through which Georgiana 
had come. Just before reaching the porch 
I turned my head, with the idea that I 
should see Georgiana’s white figure mov- 
ing across the lawn; but I discovered that 
she was following me. Mounting my door. 
steps, I turned. She had paused on the 
threshold. I waited. At length she said, 
in a voice low, despairing and sorrowful, 

‘‘And you are not going to forgive me, 
Adam?” 

‘I do forgive you!” The silence fell 
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and lasted. I no longer saw her face. 
At last her voice barely reached me again : 

** And—is-—-that—all?” 

‘“* That is all.” 

A moment longer she waited. then 
turned slowly away; and I watched her 
figure grow fainter and fainter till it was 
lost. I sprang after her; my voice rang 
out hollow in the darkness, and broke 
with terror and pain: 

‘Georgiana! Georgiana!” 

I overtook her; I caught her in my 
arms. 

‘*Oh, Georgiana, tell me it is not true, 
what you said this morning! Is it true? 
Is it true?” 

‘** No! no! no 
were around me. 


fon 


she cried, and her arms 


When we came in to-night, we set our 
candles in our windows—two poor little 
foolish children, so sick and lonesome in 
the darkness without one another! Hap- 
py, happy night to come when one short 
candle will do for us both! 
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IN SEARCH OF LOCAL COLOR. 
TIVHE novelist stood at the corner of 

Rivington Street and the Bowery, 
trying to find fit words to formulate his 
impression of the most characteristic of 
New York streets as it appeared on a hu- 
mid morning in June. The elevated 
trains clattered past over his head, and 
he gave no heed to them, so intent was 
he in making a mental record of thle 
types which passed before him. Sud- 
denly he was almost thrown off his feet. 
A young man, slipping on the peel of a 
banana cast away carelessly upon the 
sidewalk, had stumbled heavily against 
him. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” cried the young 
man as he recovered himself. ‘‘I—why, 
Mr. De Ruyter!” he exclaimed, recogniz- 
ing the author. 

“John Suydam!” returned Rupert de 
Ruyter, holding out his hand cordially. 


‘Well, this is good fortune! Do you 
know, I was on my way to the University 
Settlement to look you up.” 

‘** You would have found me there in 
ten minutes,” Suydam answered. ‘ This 
is my week to be in residence; in fact, I 
think I shall be here for the summer now. 
You see, I passed my A.M. examination 
at Columbia last week— 

‘*So they examine you for it now, eh?” 
the novelist queried. ‘‘In my time we 
got it almost for the asking; at least I 
did, and that was only twenty years ago. 
What are you going to do with it, now 
you've got it? I heard you were to study 
for the ministry.” 

‘*T had thought of the-.church,” an- 
swered Suydam. He was a tall, spare 
young fellow, with straight brown hair 
and a resolute chin. ‘‘ But I don’t know 
now what I shall do. I have a little 
money, you know—enough to live on, if 
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I choose. So I may stay here at the Set- 
tlement; the work is very interesting.” 

‘‘No doubt,” the novelist responded, 
readily; ‘‘you must see many curious 
szases. I wish I could cut loose for a 
while, and spend a month with you here.” 

‘*Why don’t you?” suggested Suydam, 
eagerly. 

‘Oh, I have too much on hand,” De 
Ruyter replied. ‘‘I’ve got to read the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard next 
week; and besides, I’ve promised to finish 
a series of New York stories for the Me- 
tropolis. That is why I was on my way 
to find you this morning. I want you 
to help me.”’ 

‘* But I never wrote a story in my life,” 
said the young man, promptly. ~ 

‘*T don’t want you to write the stories,” 
De Ruyter retorted. ‘‘Of course I can 
do that for myself. But I thought that 
you could help me to a little local color.” 

‘*Local color?” echoed Suydam, doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes,” the novelist went on, “local 
color—that’s what I want—fresh impres- 
sions.” 

‘I don’t quite see—” the young man 
began, hesitatingly. 

‘*Oh, I can explain what I want,” Ru- 
pert de Ruyter interrupted. ‘* You see, 
I’m a New-Yorker born, as you are, and 
I’ve lived here all my life, and I know 
the city pretty well; that is, I know cer- 
tain aspects of it thoroughly. I can do 
the Patriarchs, or a Claremont tea, or any 
other function of the smart set; I know 
the way men talk in clubs; I’ve studied 
the painters and the literary men and the 
journalists; I can describe a first night 
at the theatre or a panic in the Street; but 
I’ve pretty nearly exhausted the people I 
know, and I thought I would come down 
here arid get introduced to a set I didn’t 
know.” 

“‘T shall be glad to take you to the 
Settlement,” Suydam responded, ‘‘ and—” 

‘*Tt isn’t the Settlement I want, thank 
you,” De Ruyter interrupted. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple in the Settlement are variants of types 
I know already. The people I want to 
meet are people I don’t know anything 
about—the very poor people, the tene- 
ment-house people, the people who work 
for the sweaters. Do you know any of 
those?” 

‘* Yes,” Suydam answered, ‘‘I know 
many of them. But they are not half so 
picturesque and so pathetic as the sen- 
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sational newspapers make them on} 
Wouldn’t you rather go and see the Ch; 
nese quarter?” 

‘*That isn’t what I want,” the novelis; 
made answer. ‘‘The Chinese quarter js 
barbarous; it is exotic; it is extraneous 
it isa mere accidental execrescence on Ney 
York. But the tenement-house people 
have come to stay; they are an inte 
gral and a vital part of the city. I don’ 
care about Chinatown, and I do care 
about Mulberry Bend. Now, Suydam 
you know Mulberry Bend, don’t you?” 

‘*“Yes,” Suydam returned. “I know 
Mulberry Bend.” 

‘*Do you know any tenement-house 
the Bend, or near it, which is characte. 
istic—which is typical of the worst that 
the Bend has to show?” De Ruyter asked 

‘* Yes,” Suydam responded again. “| 
think I could find a tenement of that 
kind.” 

‘Then take me there now, if you can 
spare me an hour or two,” said the novelist. 

‘*T can put off my errand till this afte: 
noon,” the young man answered. ‘| 
think I can show you what you want 
Come with me.” 

They had been standing where the, 
had met, at the corner of the Bowery and 
Rivington Street. Now, under John Suy 
dam’s guidance, they walked a little way 
up the Bowery, beneath the single track 
of the elevated railroad. Then the) 
turned into a side street, and pushed their 
way westward. 

Whenever they came to a crossing, De 
Ruyter remarked that three of the co 
ners always, and four of them sometimes, 
were saloons. The broad gilt signs over 
the open doors of these bar-rooms bore 
names either German or Irish, until they 
“ame to a corner where one of the saloons 
called itself the Caffé Cristoforo Colombo. 
A wooden stand, down the side street. 
and taking up a third of the width of 
the walk, had a sign announcing ice-cold 
soda-water at two cents a glass with fruit 
syrups; with chocolate and cream, tlie 
price was three cents. Right on the cor- 
ner of the curb steod a large wash-tub 
half filled with water, in which soaked 
doubtful young cabbages and sprouts; its 
guardian was a thin slip of a girl wit) 
a red handkerchief knotted over her head 

At this corner Suydam turned out of 
the side street, and went down a street 
no wider perhaps, but extending north 
and south in a devious and hesitating 
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vav not common in the streets 
f New York. The sidewalks 
f this sinuous street were 
neonveniently narrow for its 
rowded population, and they 
vere made still narrower by 
tolerated encroachments — of 
one kind or another. Here, 
for instance, from the side of a 
small shop projected a stand on 
which unshelled pease wilted 
under the strong rays of the 
young June sun. There, for 
example, were steps down to 
the low basement, and in a cor 
ner of the hollow at the foot 
of these stairs there might be 
a pail with dingy ice packed 
about a ean of alleged ice- 
cream, or else a board bore 
half a dozen tough brown 
loaves, also proffered for sale 
to the chance customer. Here 
and there, again, the dwellers 
in the tall tenements had 
brought chairs to the common 
door, and were seated, com 
fortably conversing with their 
neighbors, regardless of the 
fact that they thus blocked the 
sidewalk, and compelled the 
passer-by to go out into the 
street itself. 

And the street was as dense- 
ly packed as the sidewalk. In 
front of Suydam and De Ruy- 
ter as they picked their way 
along was a swarthy young fellow with 
his flannel shirt open at the throat and 
rolled up on his tawny arms; he was 
pushing before him a hand-cart heaped 
with gayly colored calicoes. Other hand- 
carts there were, from which other men, 
young and old, were vending other wares 
—fruit more often than not; fruit of a 
most untempting frowziness. Now and 
then a huge wagon came lumbering 
through the street, heaped high with lofty 
eases of furniture from a rumbling and 
clattering factory near the corner. And 
before the heavy horses of this wagon 
the children scattered, waiting till the 
last moment of possible escape. There 
were countless children, and they were 
forever swarming out of the houses and 
up from the cellars and over the side- 
walks and up and down the street. They 
were of all ages, from the babe in the 
arms of its dumpy, thick-set mother to 
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the sweet-faced and dark-eyed girl of ten 
or twelve really, though she might seem 
a precocious fourteen. They ran wild in 
the street; they played about the knees 
of their mothers, who sat gossiping in the 
doorways; they hung over the railing 
of the fire-escapes, which gridironed the 
front of every tall house. 

Everywhere had the Italians treated 
the balcony of the fire-esecape as an out- 
door room added to their secant accom- 
modation. They adorned it with flowers 
growing in broken wooden boxes; they 
used its railings to dry their parti-color 
ed flannel shirts; they sat out on it as 
though it were the loggia of a villa in 
their native land. 

Everywhere, also, were noises and 
smells. The roar of the metropolis was 
here sharpened by the rattle of near ma- 
chinery heard through open windows, 
and by the incessant clatter and shrill 
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MULBERRY STREET FRUIT-VENDERS. 


cries of the multitude in the street. The 
rancid odor of ill-kept kitchens mingled 
with the mitigated effluvium of decaying 
fruits and vegetables. 

But over and beyond the noises and the 
smells and the bustling business of the 
throng, Rupert de Ruyter felt as though 
he were receiving an impression of life 
itself It was as if he had caught a 
glimpse of the mighty movement of exist- 
ence, incessant and inevitable. What he 
saw did not strike him as pitiful: it did 
not weigh him down with despondency. 
The spectacle before him was not beau 
tiful; it was not even picturesque ; but 
never for a moment, even, did it strike 
him as pathetic. Interesting it was, of a 
certainty—unfailingly interesting. 

‘*T haven't found anything so Italian 
as this for years,’ he said to his guide as 
they picked their way through a tangle 
of babies sprawling out of a doorway. 
‘I remember seeing nothing more Ital- 
ian in my first walk in Italy—up the 
hill-side at Menaggio, after we landed 
the boat to Como. Some of the 
faces here are of a purer Greek type than 
any you meet in northern Italy. Did 
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see 


that 
just now?” 


you young mother 


we 


passer 


“The one nursing the infant?” Suy 
dam returned. 

‘Yes.’ De Ruyter went on. 
had the oval face and the olive complex 


sé She 


ion the Greeks left behind them in Sicily 
She was not pretty, if you like, but she 
had the calm beauty of a race of seulp 
tors. Her profile might have come off a 
Syracusan coin. And to see such a face 
here, in the city that was New Amster 
dam and is New York !” 

** We haven't time down here to think 
of Syracuse and New Amsterdam,” said 
Suydam; ‘‘we are too busy 
New York. And if 
think of Sicily it is only to remember 
that the Sicilians we have here are the 
hottest tempered of all the Italians, the 
most revengeful and vindictive.” 

‘Tf I didn’t the novelist re 
marked, ** that the Italians had developed 
their mereantile faculty at the expense 
of all their artistic impulses, I should won 
der how it was that scions of the race of 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
and Ratfael of Urbino could now be will 
ing to live in a house as hideous as that!” 
and with a sweep of his hand he indicated 
a lofty double tenement, made uglier by 
much misplaced ornament. ‘‘It isn’t 
even picturesque by decay. In fact, this 
whole region is in better repair than I 
had expected.” 


thinking 


about we ever do 


know,” 


‘Look at the house behind you,” an 
swered his companion. 

The house behind them was one of the 
oldest tenements in the street. The bal- 
conies of its fire-eseape were as cluttered 
as those of the neighboring dwellings; 
and every window gave signs that the 
room behind was inhabited. Yet the 
building, as a whole, seemed neglected. 

‘‘This house does seem out at elbows 
and dishevelled,” De Ruyter admitted. 
‘*Tt looks like a tramp, doesn’t it?” 

‘“It does not look very clean,” said 
Suydam. ‘‘And the back building is 
dirtier yet. That's where we are going, 
if you like.” ; 

‘* Well,” De Ruyter answered, ‘‘ if there 
is local color to be found anywhere round 
here, I guess we shall find a fair share of 
it in this place.” 

“This way, then,” Suydam said, plun- 
ging into a covered alleyway, which ex- 
tended under the house, and led into a 
small yard paved with uneven flag-stones, 
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ind shut in on all four sides by the sur- 
rounding buildings. 
jure morning there was a dank chill in 


Even on that sunny 


the air, and there were patches of moisture 
here and there on the pavement. 
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back building. Followed by the novelist, 
the young man from the University Set- 
tlement went down these steps and into 
the cellarlike room, which occupied about 


} 


half the space under the back building. 
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“The new building laws don’t allow 
back buildings of this sort,” Suydam ex- 
plained. 3ut there are thousands of 
them in the city, put up before the new 
laws went into effect. 
better try the basement first.” 

In one corner of the yard half a dozen 
steps led down into the basement of the 


Perhaps we had 


BEND 


The air in this room was so foul that 
De Ruyter held his breath for a moment. 
The room was not more. than twelve feet 
square; its walls were unplastered, show- 
ing the coarse foundation-stones; its floor 
was of earth, trodden to hardness, except 
where the drippings from the beer-cans 
had moistened it; the beams of the floor 
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above seemed rotten. In the damp heat 
of this room ten or a dozen men and boys 
were seated on old chairs and on broken 
boxes, smoking, playing cards by the 
light of a single foul and flaring kerosene- 
lamp, and drinking the dregs of beer-kegs 
collected in old cans. 

The inhabitants of the cellar looked up 
as Suydam and De Ruyter entered, and 
then they resumed their previous occupa 
tions, with no further attention to the in 
truders 

The man nearest to the door was a pow 
erfully built fellow of fifty, with gray hair 
cropped close to his head. He was play- 
ing cards. He had a knife thrust in his 
leathern belt. 

‘Good-morning, Giacomo,” said Suy- 
dam to this grizzled brute. ‘'I haven’t 
heard of you for a long while now. 
When did you get off the Island?” 

‘Las’ week,” was the gruff answer. 

‘‘And where is your wife now?” the 
young man asked. 

‘She work,” answered Giacomo. 

Suydam did not pursue the conversa- 
tion further. Judging that the novelist 
had seen enough, he turned and went up 
the rickety steps again, followed by his 
friend. 

‘**Ouf!” said De Ruyter, drawing a long 
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breath, as they stood again in the crampe: 
yard. *‘I don’t see how they can breath; 
that air and live.” 

‘*They don’t live,” answered Suydam 
‘*at least the weaker are soon pushed t 
the wall and die, leaving only the tough 
er specimens you saw. Now we will go 
up stairs, if you like.” 

‘I'm ready,” De Ruyter responded 
‘This is exactly what I came to see.” 

In the centre of the back building thers 
wasanentry. The door was off its hinges 
Just inside the passage were the stairs 
with the railing broken, and many of th 
steps dangerously decayed. There was 
little light as they went up, and a rank 
odor of decaying fish accompanied them 

At the head of the stairs there was a 
door on either hand. Suydam knocked 
at them in turn, and then tried to open 
them; but they were locked, and ther 
was no response to the repeated hammer 
ings. 

‘**T say,” remarked the novelist, as they 
went up to the floor above, ‘‘do these 
people like to have us intrude on them in 
this way ?” 

‘**‘Some don’t,” Suydam answered, 
promptly, ‘‘and of course I try never to 
intrude. But most of them don’t mind 
Most of them have no sense of home. 
Most of them don’t know what privacy 
means. How could they?” 

‘*True,” echoed the novelist. ‘‘ How 
could they?” 

‘* Here is an exemplification of what | 
mean,” said the young man from the Set 
tlement as they came tothe next landing. 

The door leading into the room on the 
right was open. The room was perhaps 
ten feet square; it contained two beds 
On one of the beds a man sat cross-legged 
sewing; he glanced up for a moment only 
as the two visitors darkened the doorway, 
and then he went on with his work. On 
the other bed were two little children, 
half naked and asleep; one was a boy of 
three, the other a girl of nearly two. On 
the edge of this bed sat a tall boy of sev- 
enteen, also sewing. In the narrow alley 
between the two. beds were two sewing- 
machines, one tended by a girl of fifteen 
or sixteen perhaps, a thin, stunted child, 
with bent shoulders. The other machine 
was operated by the mother of these chil 
dren, a large-framed woman of forty, 
with the noble head so often seen among 
the Trasteverines. 

She knew Suydam, and she smiled. 
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‘* (Good - mornin’, she 
said. 

‘* Good - morning,” re 
sponded Suydam. ‘I am 
showing a friend over the 
building. You seem a lit 
tle crowded here.” 

‘*‘Not crowd’ now,” she 
answered. it Only one 
boarder now,” and she in 
dicated the man _ seated 
cross-legged on the bed. 
‘Last week two.” 

‘““Where is your hus 
band?” asked the young 
man. 

“Oh, he got another 
girl,” she replied, With a 


vague gesture, apparently 


of disapproval. bi 
Suydam and De Ruyter 
went a floor higher, glan ; 
ae 


cing into the rooms which 
were open. Suydam knew 
most of the inhabitants, 
and they seemed glad to 
see him. Evidently they 
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looked on him as a friend. ‘*T SAW HIM NOT TEN MINUTES AGO.” 


On the top floor, under 
the steps which led to 
the roof, was a den scarce six feet by 
eight. Small as it was, this room had 
better furniture than most of those De 
Ruyter had seen; it contained evidences 
of a desire to make a home. There were 
violent chromos pinned to the wall. The 
bed had a parti-colored coverlet. The 
sole inhabitant was a tall, dark Italian 
with fiery eyes. He was cooking maca 
roni with ropy cheese over an oil-lamp. 
His door was ajar only. 

‘*Good-morning, Pietro,” said Suydam, 
cheerfully. 

Pietro obeyed his first impulse, and 
shut the door swiftly. Then he changed 
his mind, for he opened the door and 
peered out suspiciously. tecognizing 
Suydam, he was about to throw it wide, 
when he caught sight of De Ruyter. 
There was a moment of hesitancy, and 
then he took his hand from the knob of 
the door and went on with his cooking. 

‘*T am showing my friend over the 
building,” explained Suydam. 

The Italian said nothing. Apparently 
his cooking absorbed all his attention. 
But he gave De Ruyter a searching glance. 

Suydam turned to the novelist. ‘* This 
is Pietro Barretti,” he said; ‘‘ he is one of 


the most expert layers of mosaic in Amer 
ica. He is from Naples; that’s the rea 
son he cooks macaroni so well, I suppose.” 

‘Certainly I haven't seen macaroni 
cooked that way since I was in Naples 
last,” the novelist remarked, for the sake 
of talk, not knowing just what to make 
of the Italian’s manner. 

‘Your wife not here?” asked Suydam. 

‘** No,” the Italian answered, abruptly. 

** Where is she?” persisted the young 
man. 

‘*She mort,” responded Barretti. 

‘** Dead?” Suydameried. *‘* That is very 
sad. When did she die?” 

‘Ten days,” the Italian replied. 

When Suydam and De Ruyter had 
made an end of their visit, and were go 
ing down the stairs cautiously, the young 
man from the University Settlement asked 
the novelist if he had seen anything in 
teresting. 

**Oh yes,” was the answer. ‘I’ve got 
lots of color; just what I wanted. And 
that Italian whose wife was mort—he’s 
copy, I’m sure.” 

‘Copy?” queried Suydam. 

‘*T mean I can use him in one of my 
sketches for the Metropolis,” the novelist 
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explained. ‘‘I wish I knew what his 
wife was like.” 

** She dark-haired, 
Suydam 
said. I've 
been told they used to quarrel bitterly.” 

‘*T shouldn't like have that fellow 
for an enemy,” De Ruyter declared, as 
they passed through the alleyway and 
came out in the open air. ‘* He has an 
eye like a glass stiletto.” 

The novelist and the young man from 
the University Settlement walked up the 
street together. As they drew near to a 
police station, jealously guarded by its 


was a pretty girl 
dark-eyed, with a lively smile,” 


** He was very jealous of her. 


Lo 


green lamps, three officers came out and 


turned down the street. 

When the policemen were abreast of 
the two friends, them stepped 
aside and accosted the young man from 
the Settlement. 


one of 
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‘Mr. 
men from the Settlement sometimes know 
Have 


the one 


Suydam,” he said, *‘ you gentle 
what's going on better than we do. 
you seen Pietro Barretti lately 
they call Italian Pete?” 

‘I saw him not ten minutes ago—in 
his own room,” Suydam answered. 

** He’s all right, boys,” cried the police 
man. “‘* He's there.” 

‘*Do you want him?” asked Suydam 

**Don’t we ?” 
promptly. 

‘What has he done?” De Ruyter in 
quired. 

** Oh, he’s done enough !” responded the 
officer. He murdered his wife last week, 
that’s what he’s done.” 

Suydam looked at De Ruyter. 

** Yes,” said De Ruyter, ** that completes 
I can get a good mot de la 


the policeman replied 
‘We've got to bring him in.’ 


the picture. 
fin now.” 
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DEAN HOWELLS. 


Second Part. 





GALLOWS HILL, SALEM 


¥iL 

DO not know how I first arrived in 

Boston, or whether it was before or after 
I had passed a day or two in Salem. As 
Salem is on the way from Portland, I will 
suppose that I stopped there first, and ex- 
plored the quaint old town (quainter then 
than now, but still quaint enough) for the 
memorialsof Hawthorneand of the witches 
which united to form the Salem I cared 
for. I went and looked up the House 
of Seven Gables, and suffered an unrea- 
sonable disappointment that it had not 
a great many more of them; but there 
was no loss in the death-warrant of Bridg- 
et Bishop, with the sheriff's return of 


execution upon it, which I found at the 
Court-house; if anything, the pathos of 
that witness of one of the cruelest delu- 
sions in the world was rather in excess 
of my needs; I could have got on with 
I saw the pins which the witches 
were sworn to have thrust into the afflict- 
ed children, and I saw Gallows Hill, where 
the hapless victims of the perjury were 
hanged. Butthat death-warrant remained 
the most vivid color of my experience of 
the tragedy; I had no need to invite my 
self to a sense of it, and it is still like a 
stain of red in my memory. 

The kind old ship's captain whose guest 
I was, and who was transfigured to poetry 


less. 





HOUSE 


in my sense by the fact that he used to 
voyage to the African coast for palm-oil 
in former days, led me all about the town, 
and showed me the Custom-house, which I 


desired to see because it was in the preface 


to the Scarlet Letter. But I perceived that 
he did not share my enthusiasm for the au- 
thor, and I became more and more sensible 
that in Salem air there was a cool under- 
current of feeling about him. No doubt 
the place was not altogether grateful for 
the celebrity his romance had given it, and 
would have valued more the uninterrupt 
ed quiet of its own flattering thoughts of it- 
self; but when it came to hearing a young 
lady say she knew a girl who said she would 
like to poison Hawthorne, it seemed to the 
devout young pilgrim from the West that 
something more of love for the great ro- 
mancer would not have been too much 
honor for him in his own country. Haw- 
thorne had already had his say, however, 
and he had not used his native town with 
too great tenderness. Indeed, the ad- 
vantages to any place of having a great 
genius born and reared in its midst are 
so doubtful that it might be well for lo- 
ealities designing to become the birth- 
places of distinguished authors to think 
twice about it. Perhaps only the largest 
capitals, like London and Paris, and New 
York and Chicago, ought to risk it. But 
the authors have an unaccountable per- 
versity, and will seldom come into the 


OF SEVEN GABLES. 


world in the large cities, which are alone 
without the sense of neighborhood, and 
the personal susceptibilities so unfavora- 
ble to the practice of the literary art. 

I dare say that it was owing to the lo- 
eal indifference to her greatest name, or 
her reluctance from it, that I got a clear- 
er impression of Salem in some other re- 
spects than I should have had if I had 
been invited there to devote myself solely 
to the associations of Hawthorne. For 
the first time I saw an old New England 
town, I do not know but the most charac- 
teristic, and took into my young Western 
fact of a more com- 
plex civilization than I had vet known. 
My whole life had been passed in a region 
where men were just beginning ancestors, 
and the conception of family was very im- 
perfect. Literature of course was full of it, 
and it was not for a devotee of Thackeray 
to be theoretically ignorant of its mani- 
testations; but I had hitherto carelessly 
supposed that family was nowhere regard- 
ed seriously in America except in Virginia, 
where it furnished a joke for the rest of 
the nation. But now I found myself con- 
fronted with it in its ancient houses, and 
heard its names pronounced with a certain 
consideration, which Idare say wasas much 
their due in Salem as it could be anywhere. 
The names were all strange, and all in- 
different to me, but those fine square wood- 
en mansions, of a tasteful architecture, and 


consciousness the 
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a pale buff-color, withdrawing themselves 


in quiet reserve from the quiet street, gave 


mean impression of family as an actuality 
and a force which I had never had before, 
but which no Westerner can vet under- 


stand the East without taking into account. 
Ido not suppose that I conceived of family 
as a fact of vital import then; I think I 
rather regarded it as a color to be used in 
any zsthetie study of the local conditions. 
I am not sure that I valued it more even 
for literary purposes, than the steeple 
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which the captain pointed out as the first 
and last thing he saw when he came and 
went on his long voyages, or than the 
great palm-oil casks, which he showed 
me, and which I related to the tree that 
stood 


“ Auf brennender Felsenwand.” 


Whether that was the kind of palm that 
gives the oil, or was a sort only suitable to 
be the dream of a lonely fir-tree in the 
North on a cold height, I am in doubt to 
this day. 
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I heard, not without concern, that the 
neighboring industry of Lynn was pene 
trating Salem, and that the ancient haunt 
of the witches and the birthplace of our 
subtlest and somberest wizard was becom 
ing a great shoe-town; but my concer) 
was less for its memories and sensibilities 
than for an odious duty which I owed 
that industry, together with all the oth 
ers in New England. 3efore I left home 
I had promised my earliest publisher 
that I would undertake to edit, or compile, 

or do something literary to, a work 

on the operation of the more distine 
tive inventions of our 
country, which he had conceived the 
notion of publishing by subscription. 

He had furnished me, the im 

mechanical of humankind, with a 

letter addressed generally to the great 

mills and factories of the East. en 
treating their managers to unfold their 
mysteries to me for the purposes 
this volume. His letter had the 
effect of shutting up some of them 
like clams, and others it put upon 
their guard against my researches, lest 
I should seize the secret of their spe- 
cial inventions and publish it to the 
world. I could not tell the managers 
that I was both morally and mentally 
incapable of this; that they might have 
explained and demonstrated the prop 
erties and functions of their most rec 
ondite machinery, and upon examina- 
tion afterwards found me guiltless of 
having anything but a few verses of 
Heine or Tennyson or Longfellow in 
my head. So I had to suffer in sev 
eral places from their unjust anxie 
ties, and from my own weariness of 
their ingenious engines, or else en 
dure the pangs of a bad conscience 

from ignoring them. As long as I 

was in Canada I was happy, for there 

was no industry in Canada that I saw, 
except that of the peasant girls, in their 
Evangeline hats and kirtles, tossing the 
hay in the way-side fields; but when I 
reached Portland my troubles began. | 
went with that young minister of whom 
I have spoken to a large foundry, where 
they were casting some sort of iron 
mongery, and inspected the process from 
a distance beyond any chance spurt of 
the molten metal, and came away sadly 
uncertain of putting the rather fine spec- 
tacle to any practical use. A manufac- 
tory where they did something with coal- 


mechanical 


most 


of 
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oil (which I now heard for the first time 
called kerosene) refused itself to me, and 
[ said to myself that probably all the 
other industries of Portland were as re 
served, and I would not seek to explore 
them; but when I got to Salem, my con 
science stirred again. If I knew that 
there were shoe-shops in Salem, ought not 
[ to go and inspect their processes? This 
was a question which would not answer 
itself to my satisfaction, and I had no 
peace till I learned that I could see shoe- 
making much better at Lynn, and that 
Lynn was such a little way from Boston 
that I could readily run up there, if I did 
not wish to examine the shoe machinery 
at once. I promised myself that I would 
run up from Boston, but in order to do 
this I must first go to Boston. 
Vil 

I am supposing still that I saw Salem 
before I saw Boston, but however the fact 
may be, lam sure that I decided it would 
be better to see shoe-making in Lynn, 
where I really did see it, thirty years 
later. For the purposes of the present 
visit, I contented myself with looking at 
a machine in Haverhill, which chewed a 
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shoe sole full of pegs, and dropped it out 
of its iron jaws with an indifference as 
great as my own, and probably as little 
sense of how it had done its work. I 
may be unjust to that machine; heaven 
knows | would not wrong it; and I must 
confess that my head had no room in it 
for the conception of any machinery but 
the mythological, which also I despised, 
in my revulsion from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury poets to those of my own day. 

I cannot quite make out after the lapse 
of so many years just how or when [ got 
to Haverhill, or whether it was before or 
after I had been in Boston. There is an 
apparitional quality in my presences, at 
this point or that, in the dim past; but I 
hope that, for the credit of their order, 
ghosts are not commonly taken with such 
trivial things as I was. For instance, in 
Haverhill I was much interested by the 
sight of a young man, coming gayly down 
the steps of the hotel where I lodged, in 
peg-top trousers so much more peg-top 
than my own that I seemed to be wearing 
mere spring-bottoms in comparison; and 
in a day when every one who respected 
himself had a necktie as narrow as he 
could get, this youth had one no wider 
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than a shoestring, and red at that, while 
mine measured almost an inch, and was 
black. To be sure, he was one of a band 
of negro minstrels, who were to give a 
concert that night, and he had a right to 
excel in fashion. 
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dustries which it would have been we 
for me to celebrate, but I either made be 
lieve there were none, or else I honest} 
forgot all about them. In either case | 


released myself altogether to the literary 
and historical associations of the place. 


it 


‘GIRLS IN EVANGELINE HATS AND KIRTLES TOSSING HAY.” 


I will suppose, for convenience’sake, that 
I visited Haverhill, too, before I reached 
Boston: somehow that shoe-pegging ma- 
chine must come in, and it may as well 
come in here. When I actually found 
myself in Boston, there were perhaps in- 


need not say that I gave myself first to 
the first, and it rather surprised me to find 
that the literary associations of Boston 
referred so largely to Cambridge. I did 
not know much about Cambridge, except 
that it was the seat of the university 
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where Lowell was 
and Longfellow had 
been, professor; and 
somehow I had not 
realized it as. the 
home of these poets. 
That was rather stu 
pid of me, but it 
is best to own the 
truth, and afterward 
[ came to know the 
place so well that I 
may safely confess 
my earlier igno- 
rance, 

[ had stopped in 
Boston at the Tre 
mont House, which 
was still one of the 
first hostelries of the 
country, and I must 
have inquired my 
way to Cambridge 
there; but I was scep 
tical of the direc 
tion the Cambridge 
horse-car took when 
I found it,and I hint- 
ed to the driver my 
anxieties as to why 
he should be start 
ing east when I had 
been told that Cam- 
bridge was west of 





Boston. He reas JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AT FORTY. 


sured me in the la 

conie and even sar 

eastic manner of his kind, and we really 
reached Cambridge by the route he had 
taken. 

The beautiful elms that shaded great 
part of the way massed themselves in the 
‘groves of academe” at the Square, and 
showed pleasant glimpses of ‘* Old Har- 
vard’s scholar factories red,” then far fewer 
than now. It must have been in vacation, 
for I met no one as I wandered through the 
college yard,trying to make up my mindas 
to how I should learn where Lowell lived; 
for it was he whom I had come to find. 
He had not only taken the poems I sent 
him, but he had printed two of them in a 
single number of the Atlantic, and had 
even written me a little note about them, 
which I wore next my heart in my breast 
pocket till I almost wore it out; and so 
I thought I might fitly report myself to 
him. But I have always been helpless in 
finding my way, and I was still depressed 


by my failure to convince the horse-car 
driver that he had taken the wrong road. 
I let several people go by without ques- 
tioning them, and those I did ask abashed 
me farther by not knowing what I want 
ed to know. When I had remitted my 
search for the moment, an ancient man, 
with an open mouth and an inquiring 
eye, whom I never afterwards made out 
in Cambridge, addressed me with a hos- 
pitable offer to show me the Washing- 
ton Elm. I thought this would give me 
time to embolden myself for the meeting 
with the editor of the Atlantic if I should 
ever find him, and I went with that kind 
old man, who when he had shown me the 
tree, and the spot where Washington stood 
when he took command of the continent- 
al forces, said that he had a branch of it, 
and that if I would come to his house 
with him he would give me a piece. In 
the end, I meant merely. to flatter him 
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THE WASHINGTON 


into telling me where I could find Lowell, 
but I dissembled a passion for a piece of 
the historic elm, and the old man led me 
not only to his house but his wood-house, 
where he sawed me off a block so gener- 
ous that Tecould not get it into my pocket. 
I feigned the gratitude which I could see 
that he expected, and then I took courage 
to put my question to him. Perhaps that 
patriarch lived only in the past, and cared 
for history and not literature. He con- 
fessed that he could not tell me where to 
find Lowell; but he did not forsake me; 
he set forth with me upon the street again, 
and let no man pass without asking him. 
In the end we met one who was able to say 
where Mr. Lowell was, and I found him 
at last in a little study at the rear of a plea- 
sant, old-fashioned house near the Delta. 

Lowell was not then at the height of 
his fame; he had just reached this thirty 
vears after, when he died; but I doubt if 
he was ever after a greater power in his 
own country, or more completely embod- 
ied the literary aspiration which would 
not and could not part itself from the love 
of freedom and the hope of justice. For 


| 
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the sake of these he had been willing to 
suffer the reproach which followed their 
friends in the earlier days of the anti 
slavery struggle. He had outlived the 
reproach long before; but the fear of his 
strength remained with those who had felt 
it, and he had not made himself more gen 
erally loved by the Fable for Critics than 
by the Biglow Papers, probably. But in 
the Vision of Sir Launfal and the Legend 
of Brittany he had won a liking if not a 
listening far wider than his humor and 
his wit had got him; and in his lectures 
on the English poets, given not many 
years before he came to the charge of the 
Atlantic, he had proved himself easily the 
wisest and finest critic in our language. 
He was already, more than any American 
poet, 


“ Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love,” 


and he held a place in the public sense 
which no other author among us has held. 
IT had myself never been a great reader of 
his poetry, when I met him, though when 
I was a boy of ten years I had heard my 
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father repeat passages from the Biglow Pa- 
pers against war and slavery and the war 
for slavery upon Mexico, and later I had 
read those criticisms of English poetry, 
and I knew Sir Launfal must be Lowell in 
some sort; but my love for him as a poet 
was chiefly centred in my love for his ten 
der and lofty rhyme, Auf Wiedersehen, 
which I cannot yet read without some 
thing of the young pathos it first stirred 
inme. I knewand felt his greatness some 
how apart from the literary proofs of it; he 
ruled my faney and held my allegiance as 
a character, as a man; and I am neither 
sorry nor ashamed that I was abashed 
when I first came into his presence; and 
that in spite of his words of welcome I sat 
inwardly quaking before him. He was 
then forty-one years old, and nineteen my 
senior, and if there had been nothing else 
to awe me, I might well have been quelled 
by the disparity of our ages. But I have 
always been willing and even eager to do 
homage to men who have done something, 
and notably to men who have done some- 
thing in the sort I wished to do something 
in, myself. I could never recognize any 
other sort of superiority; but that I am 
proud to recognize; and I had before Low 
ell some such feeling as an obscure sub 
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altern might have before his general. 
He was by nature a bit of a disciplinarian, 
and the etfect was from him as well as in 
me; I dare say he let me feel whatever 
difference there was, as helplessly as I felt 
it. At the first encounter with people he 
always was apt to have a certain frosty 
shyness, a smiling cold, as from the long, 
high-sunned winters of his Puritan race: 
he was not quite himself till he had made 
you aware of his quality: then no one 
could be sweeter, tenderer, warmer than 
he; then he made vou free of his whole 
heart; but you must be his captive before 
he could do that. His whole personality 
had now an instant charm for me; I could 
not keep my eyes from those beautiful 
eyes of his, which had a certain starry 
serenity, and looked out so purely from 
under his white forehead, shadowed by 
auburn hair untouched with age; or from 
the smile that shaped the auburn beard, 
and gave the face in its form and color 
the Christ-look which Page’s portrait has 
flattered in it. 

His voice had as great a fascination for 
me as his face. The vibrant tenderness 
and the crisp clearness of the tones, the 
perfect modulation, the clear enunciation, 
the exquisite accent, the elect diction—I 
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did not know enough then to know that 
these were the cifts, these were the oraces, 
rough 
English came musie such as I should nev 
other. In 
there was nothing of our slipshod Ameri 


of one from whose tongue our 


er hear from any his speech 
can slovenliness, but a truly Italian con- 
science and an artistic sense of beauty in 
the instrument. 


before he sat down across his 
writing-table from me, that he was 
far the medium height; but 


erect carriage made the most of his five 


l saw, 
not 
from his 
He had been smok 
ing the pipe he loved, and he put it back 
in his mouth, presently, as if he 


feet and odd inches. 


found 
himself at greater ease with it, when he 
rather to let 
what manner of young man I was by 
viving me the first word I told him of 
the trouble | finding him, and | 
could help dragging in something 


began to chat, or me show 


had in 
not 
about when he 
but I felt 


a false start, for Lowell 


Heine's search for Borne, 
went to see him in Frankfort; 
at once this was 
was such an impassioned lover of Cam 
bridge, which was truly his'patria, in the 
Italian sense, that it must have hurt him 
to be unknown to any one in it; he said, 
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a little dryly, that he should not have 
thought I wotld have so much difficulty - 
but he 


added, forgivingly, that this wa 


not his own house, which he was out of 


for the time. Then he spoke to me of 
Heine, and when I showed my ardor for 
him, he sought to temper it with some ju 
dicious criticisms, and told me that he had 
kept the first poem I sent him, for the long 
time it had been unacknowledged, to make 
sure that it translation He 


asked me about myself, and my name 


Was not a 
and its Welsh origin, and seemed to find 
the vanity I had in this harmless enough 
When I said I had tried hard to believe 
that I was at least the literary descend 
ant of Sir James Howels, he corrected me 
with Howel.” and 
a volume of the Familiar Letters 
from the shelves behind him to prove me 
wrong. 


gently ** James took 


down 


This was always his habit, as ] 
found afterwards: when he quoted any 
thing from a book he liked to get it and 
the if he tasted a 
of hoarded sweetness in the words 


read 
kind 


passage over, as 


It visibly vexed him if they showed him 
in the least mistaken; but 
‘The love he bore to learning 


was at fault” 
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for this foible, and that other of setting 
people right if he thought them wrong. 
I could not assert myself against his ver 
sion of Howel’s name, for my edition of 
his letters was far away in Ohio, and I 
was obliged to own that the name was 
spelt in several different ways in it. He 
perceived, no doubt, why I had chosen the 
form likest my own, with the title which 
the pleasant old turncoat ought to have 
had from the many masters he served ac- 
cording to their many minds, but never 
had except from that erring edition. He 
did not afflict me for it, though; probably 
it amused him too much; he asked me 
about the West, and when he found that 
I was as proud of the West as I was of 
Wales, he seemed even better pleased, and 
said he had always fancied that human na- 
ture was laid out on rather a larger scale 
there than in the East, but he had seen 
very little of the West. In my heart I did 
not think this then, and I do not think: it 
now; human nature has had more ground 
to spread over in the West; that is all; 
but ‘‘it was not for me to bandy words 
with my sovereign.” He said he liked to 
hear of the differences between the differ- 
ent sections, for what we had most to fear 
in our country was a wearisome sameness 
of type. 


He did not say now, or at any other 
time during the many years I knew him, 
any of those slighting things of the West 
which I had so often to resent from East- 
ern people, but suffered me to praise it 
all I would. He asked me what way I 
had taken in coming to New England, 
and when I told him, and began to rave 
of the beauty and quaintness of French 
Canada, and to pour out my joy in Que- 
bee, he said, with a smile that had now 
lost all its frost, Yes, Quebee was a bit of 
the seventeenth century; it was in many 
ways more French than France, and its 
people spoke the language of Voltaire, 
with the accent of Voltaire’s time. 

I do not remember what else he talked 
of, though once I remembered it with 
what I believed an ineffaceable distincet- 
ness. I set nothing of it down at the 
time; I was too busy with the letters I 
was writing for a Cincinnati paper; and 
I was severely bent upon keeping all 
personalities out of them. This was very 
well, but I could wish now that I had 
transgressed at least so far as to report 
some of the things that Lowell said; for 
the paper did not print my letters, and it 
would have been perfectly safe, and very 
useful for the present purpose. But per- 
haps he did not say anything very mem- 
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orable; to do that you must have some- 
thing positive in and I 
was the mere response, the hollow echo, 


your listener ; 
that youth must be in like circumstances. 
I was all the time afraid of wearing my 
welcome out, and I hurried to go when I 
do not 
remember where | meant to go, or why 
he should have 
the way across-lots, but this was what he 


would so gladiy have staid. I 


undertaken to show me 
did; and when we came to a fence, which 
I clambered gracelessly over, he put his 
hands on the top, and tried to take it at a 
bound. He tried twice, and then laughed 
failure, but not with 
pleasure, and he was not content till a 
third trial carried him across. Then he 
said, ‘“I commonly do that the first time,” 
as if it were a frequent habit with him, 
while I remained discreetly silent, and 
for that moment at least felt myself the 
elder of the man who had so much of the 
boy inhim. He had, indeed, much of the 
boy in him to the last, and he parted 
with each hour of his youth reluctantly, 
pathetically. 


at his any great 


VIII. 
We walked across what must have 
been Jarvis Field to what must have been 


North Avenue, and there he left me. 


THE 


CAMBRIDGE STREETS.” 


But before he let me go he held my hand 
while he could say that he wished me to 


dine with him; only, he was not in his 


own house, and he would ask me to dine 
with him at the Parker House in Boston, 
and would send me word of the time later. 

[ suppose I may have spent part of the 
intervening time in viewing the wonders 
of Boston, and visiting the historic scenes 
and places in it and about it. I certain] 
went over to Charlestown, and ascended 
Bunker Hill Monument, and explored the 
navy-yard, where the immemorial man- 
of-war begun in Jackson’s time was then 
silently stretching itself under its long 
shed in a poetic arrest, as if the failure of 
the appropriation for its completion had 
been some kind of enchantment. In Bos- 
ton, I early presented my letter of credit 
to the publisher it was drawn upon, not 
that I needed money at the moment, but 
from a young eagerness to see if it would 
be honored; and a literary attaché of the 
house kindly went about with me, and 
showed me the life of the city. <A great 
city it seemed to me then, and a seething 
vortex of business as well as a whirl of 
gayety, as I saw it in Washington Street, 
and in a promenade concert at Copeland’s 
restaurant in Tremont Row. Probably 
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| brought some idealizing force to bear 
upon it, for I was not all so strange to 
the world as I must seem; perhaps I ac- 
counted for quality as well as quantity in 


went out another day, with an acquaint- 
ance from Ohio, whom I ran upon in the 
street. We went to Mount Auburn to- 
gether, and I viewed its monuments with 


my impressions of the New England me-#a reverence which I dare say their artistic 


tropolis, and aggrandized it in the ratio 
of its literary importance. It seemed to 
me old, eyen after Quebec, and very likely 
| credited the actual town with all the 
dead and gone Bostonians in my senti- 
mental census. If I did not it was no 
fault of my cicerone, who thought even 
more of the city he showed me than I did. 
I do not know who he was now, and I 
never saw him after I came to live there, 
with any certainty that it was he, though 
I was often tormented with the vision of 
a spectacled face like his, but not like 
enough to warrant me in addressing him. 

He became part of that ghostly Boston 
of my first visit, which would sometimes 
return and possess again the city I came 
to know so familiarly in later years, and 
to be so passionately interested in. Some 
color of my prime impressions has tinged 
the fictitious experiences of people in my 
books, but I find very little of it in my 
memory. This is like a web of frayed 
old lace, which I have to take carefully 
into my hold for fear of its fragility, and 
make out as best I can the figure once so 
distinet in it. There are the narrow streets, 
stretching saltwards to the docks, which I 
haunted for their quaintness, and there is 
Faneuil Hall, which I cared to see so much 
more because Wendell Phillips had spoken 
in it than because Otis and Adams had. 
There is the old Colonial House, and there 
is the State House, which I dare say I ex- 
plored, with the Common sloping before 
it. There is Beacon Street, with the Han- 
cock House where it is incredibly no more, 
and theve are the beginnings of Common- 
weaith Avenue, and the other streets of 
the Back Bay, laid out with their base- 
wnents left hollowed in the made land, 
which the gravel trains were yet making 
out of the westward hills. There is the 
Public Garden, newly planned and plant- 
ed, but without the massive bridge des- 
tined to make so ungratefully little of the 
lake that occasioned it. But it is all very 
vague, and I could easily believe now 
that it was some one else who saw it then 
in my place. 

I think that I did not try to see Cam- 
bridge the same day that I saw Lowell, 
but wisely came back to my hotel in 
Boston, and tried to realize the fact. I 
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quality did not merit. But I am not 
serry for this, for perhaps they are not 
quite so bad as some people pretend. The 
gothic chapel of the cemetery, unstoried 
as it was, gave me, with its half-dozen 
statues standing or sitting about, an emo- 
tion of such quality as I am afraid I could 
not receive now from the Acropolis, West- 
minster Abbey, and Santa Croce in one. 
I tried hard for some wxsthetic sense of it, 
and I made believe that I thought this 
thing and that thing in the place moved 
me with its fitness or beauty; but the 
truth is that I had no taste in anything 
but literature, and did not feel the effect 
I would so willingly have experienced. 

I did genuinely love the elmy quiet of 
the dear old Cambridge streets, though, 
and I had a real and instant pleasure in 
the yellow colonial houses, with their 
white corners and casements and their 
green blinds, that lurked behind the 
shrubbery of the avenue I passed through 
to Mount Auburn. The most beautiful 
among them was the most interesting for 
me, for it was the house of Longfellow; 
my companion, who had seen it before, 
pointed it out to me with an air of cus- 
tom, and I would not let him see that I 
valued the first sight of it as I did. I had 
hoped that somehow I might be so favor- 
ed as to see Longfellow himself, but when 
I asked about him of those who knew, 
they said, ‘‘Oh, he is at Nahant,” and I 
thought that Nahant must be a great way 
off, and at any rate I did not feel author- 
ized to go to him there. Neither did I 
go to see the author of the Amber Gods, 
who lived at Newburyport, I was told, as 
if I should know where Newburyport 
was; I did not know, and I hated to ask. 
Besides, it did not seem so simple as it had 
seemed in Ohio, to go and see a young 
lady simply because I was infatuated 
with her literature; even as the envoy 
of all the infatuated young people of 
Columbus, I could not quite do this; and 
when I got home,I had to account for 
my failure as best I could. Another fail- 
ure of mine was the sight of Whittier, 
which I then very much longed to have. 
They said, ‘‘Oh, Whittier lives at Ames- 
bury,” but that put him at an indefinite 
distance, and without the introduction I 
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never would ask for, I found it impossible 
to set out in quest of him. In the end, I 
saw no one in New England whom I was 
not presented to in the regular way, ex- 
cept Lowell, whom I thought I had a 
right to call upon in my quality of con- 
tributor, and from the acquaintance I had 
with him by letter. I neither praise nor 
blame myself for this; it was my shy- 
ness that withheld me rather than my 
merit. There is really no harm in seek- 
ing the presence of a famous man, and I 
doubt if the famous man resents the wish 
of people to look upon him without some 
measure, great or little, of affectation. 
There are bores everywhere, but he is 


FRENCH DIPLOMACY 


BY 


1.2 Second Empire had just fallen in 
the great ‘‘débacle” of Sedan, when 
the 4th of September saw the birth of the 
‘*Government of National Defence.” 
With the disappearance of the Empire 
went also its diplomatists. The Prince de 
la Tour d’Auvergne Lauraguais was suc- 


ceeded by Jules Favre, and this change 
was an earnest of the alteration destined 
to take place throughout the French For- 


eign Office. The most aristocratic repre- 
sentative of the Second Empire gave way 
at the rise of the popular lawyer, the 
indefatigable foe of absolutism, the man 
at once the most eloquent as orator, the 
vaguest as politician, the most inexpe- 
rienced and sentimental as diplomatist 
whom France possessed; a man of whom 
Prince Bismarck etched in July 2, 1878, 
the following portrait: 

“Thiers and Jules Favre,” said he to 
me, ‘‘ had come to Versailles to negotiate 
for peace. Finally, as we could not 
come to an understanding, I began to 
speak in German. Thiers looked at me 
through his spectacles with angry eyes, 
and said, ‘You know perfectly well that 
we do not understand German!’ ‘But 
as we cannot come to an understanding 
in the tongue of the conquered, I am 
going to use that of the conqueror,’ I re- 
plied. Thiers then, his eyes flashing, 
went to a table and began to draw up an 
article on the point in discussion. As 
for Jules Favre—his face worn and wrin- 
kled, his cheeks bathed in tears, his hair 
in disorder, his arms extended—he went, 
with his tall thin body loosely clad in 
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likelier to find them in the wonted figur. 
of society than in those young people, o: 
old people, who come to him in the |] 


of what he has done. I am well away 


*how furiously Tennyson sometimes met 


his worshipvers, and how insolently Car 
lyle, but I think these facts are littl: 
specks in their sincerity. Our own gentle; 
and honester celebrities did not forbid a) 
proach, and I have known some of then 
caress adorers who seemed hardly worth, 

of their kindness; but that was bette; 
than to have hurt any sensitive spirit 
who had ventured too far, by the rules 
that govern us with common men. 

[To BR CONTINUED. } 
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ill-fitting garments, like an immense bat 
to the obseurest corner of the room, and 
remained there motionless until Thiers 
rising, came brusquely up to me, handed 
to me what he had written, and asked, 
‘Is that it? ‘Yes, that’s just it,’ I r 
plied; and the negotiations began afresh.” 
Then the Prince added: ‘‘ Ah, this poor 
little Thiers! He was nevertheless a great 
patriot, a great citizen, a great diploma 
tist, and the French were very unjust to 
him. His silent wrath was far more 
effective than the sobs of Jules Favre.” 
The diplomatists of the Empire who 
still remained at their posts were like 
forgotten sentinels, who no longer knew 
the watchword, and who awaited resign- 
edly to be relieved by some new-comer. 
In Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London 
the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, Gen 
eral Fleury, and the Marquis de la Va- 
lette, surprised by the tottering of the 
imperial throne, counted the days until 
their recall, and fulfilled their duties 
without any sort of enthusiasm in the 
midst of the disorder of reorganization 
attempted by men without antecedents or 
experience. Benedetti, who had asked for 
his passports, and who in advance was 
marked out as the scapegoat of the de 
feat, did not suffer, owing to his previous 
recall, the violent fall which he would 
have experienced had he not ceased to 
be an accredited ambassador. Whien, on 
the 28th July, 1870, the Times published 
the plan of the secret treaty from the 
pen of Count Benedetti, and intrusted to 
Count Bismarck—a treaty according to 
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whieh France was to annex Belgium and 
Luxembourg—it was as an immense explo- 
sion throughout the entire world. 

Inasmuch as later on and throughout 
the war the Times, better organized and 
better served, gave always the exact truth 
as to the engagements; and inasmuch as 
this news, unfortunately for France, was 
ilways news of German victories, the 
French feeling against the English jour- 
nal tended gradually to become bitter; 
and even to-day, at each fresh incident, 
it awakes with redoubled vigor of ani- 
mosity. The fact is worth noting that 
while the Emperor Napoleon III. has 
been almost pardoned, while the council- 
lors and ministers who drove him into 
this war live either peacefully or forgot- 
ten in the midst of their fellow-citizens, 
while the fallen Chancellor of Germany 
is no longer attacked, yet the journal 
which revealed the Benedetti plot has 
not been forgiven, because it is always 
ready for the battle, and always. vigilant. 
When this revelation was made, although 
it was at the very commencement of the 
war, amid the noise and terror of the bat- 
tles between two great powers, there was 
a veritable explosion of hatred and anger 
throughout France against the diploma- 
tist who had furnished such a weapon to 
the enemies of his nation, and the entire 
diplomacy of the Second Empire, as it 
were, found itself involved in the repro- 
bation directed against this act, at once 
perfidious and maladroit, of which the 
Comte Benedetti was accused. 

It appears to me to-day that it was the 
feeling aroused by this colossal stupidity 
which brought about the complete and 
speedy disappearance of the diplomacy of 
the Second Empire; for as soon as pos- 
sible a clean sweep was made. It was 
submerged, so to speak, in the transfor- 
mation movement undergone by France 
~a movement which swept away all the 
ancient landmarks. 

It is perhaps the most noteworthy fact 
of contemporary psychology, the curious 
alteration in the French temperament 
since the war of 1870-71. Almost always 
it is to be remarked that the vanquished 
borrow from the conqueror the very prin- 
ciples by which the latter has won his 
victory. It was unavoidable that France 
should adopt the military system of Ger- 
many, regulating according to that mod- 
el its methods of administration, of re- 
cruiting, and of mobilization, its railways, 


its manoeuvres, and its military territo- 
ries. But what is new and surprising is 
that also in the campaigns which it con- 
ducts abroad, in its general processes and 
its spirit, in the sternness of its treat- 
ment of the foreigner to whom formerly 
its soil was so hospitable and indulgent, 
it seems to have been inspired by the 
Prussian soul; and one might almost im- 
agine one’s self listening to a North Ger- 
man negotiator when, in Tunis, at Hué, 
at Abomey, or at Bangkok, the representa- 
tive of France indicates to the petty king- 
lets trembling with fright the irrefragable 
and imperious will of his great nation. 

It may be said that the diplomacy of 
the Third Republic did not really enter on 
the scene until the appointment of M. 
Waddington, on December 13, 1877, to the 
ministry of foreign affairs in the cabinet 
of M. Dufaure. This was after the failure 
of the parliamentary coup d'état attempt- 
ed by Marshal de MacMahon and the Due 
de Broglie on May 16th, and it is from 
this moment that a new spirit becomes 
manifest in French diplomacy. Up to 
then this diplomacy vibrated between 
the spirit of the Empire and that of the 
Republic, drawing its inspiration now 
from a converted Orleanism, and now 
from a militant Orleanism, which re- 
mained faithful to its origin, and directed 
the policy of the Republic towards the in- 
evitable haven of the monarchy. 

M. Waddington had become minister 
of foreign affairs on December 13, 1877. 
I hasten to add in the lifetime of M. Wad- 
dington* and of his friends who knew him 
then, that it was I who was intrusted by 
M. Dufaure with the pleasant duty of of- 
fering him this portfolio. M. Dufaure 
had wished to give it to the Comte de 
Saint-Vallier, and to make M. Wadding- 
ton minister of education, a post which 
he had already held. M. Dufaure—a man 
superior in character, talent, and political 
probity, and inspired by the purest devo- 
tion to his country, a man whom even 
his enemies respected as much as they 
dreaded him—honored me, I am proud to 
say, with a long friendship, a sort of re- 
flection of that accorded me by Thiers. 
At the request of some of my friends I 
went to see him to induce him to change 
his plan by sending M. de Saint-Vallier to 
Berlin, placing M. Bardoux at the minis- 
try of education, and giving the portfo- 


* This paper was written before the death of M. 
Waddington, January 13, 1894. 
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lio of foreign affairs to M. Waddington. 
When I had laid before him my reasons 
in favor of this combination, he replied, 
‘That is absolutely just, and I charge 
you to go to see M. Waddington and to 
ask him, on my behalf, if he consents to 
this change.” 

It was evening; there was no time to 
lose, for the appointment was to appear 
in the Journal Officiel. I found M. Wad- 
dington at his house, then, as to-day, in 
the Rue Dumont-d’Urville, and I inform- 
ed him of M. Dufaure’s proposition. M. 
Waddington appeared disposed to accept 
it, but I must state that Madame Wad- 
dington, an American by birth, Miss 
King, made persistent objections. Her 
good sense and the slight attractions that 
the idea of shining at the Quai d’Orsay 
had for her inspired the following weighty 
arguments: ‘‘ My husband has been much 
liked at the ministry of education. He 
is fitted for that post, and every one feels 
this. He is sure of doing a great deal of 
good there, and of being useful to his 
country. The position, moreover, is con- 
genial, with those emoluments of honor 
and consideration which he deserves. At 
the Quai d’Orsay he will have to do with 
men who play with words as a fencing- 
master does with his sword, who are mas- 
ters in the art of getting the better of 
others, and it will not be long before he 
will be reproached with being of English 
origin, and have his cosmopolitanism, 
which is a virtue in a diplomatist, flung 
in his face as a crime. I beg that you 
will not insist.” 

However, I insisted. I knew that I 
was rendering a service to France and 
working in the interests of the peace of 
Europe, and at eleven o'clock at night I 
was able to bring to M. Dufaure M. Wad- 
dington’s acceptance. 

On the morrow the list of the new cab- 
inet appeared in the Officiel. 

M. Waddington, as minister of foreign 
affairs, was loyal, sympathetic, circum- 
spect, and modest. The diplomatic corps 
was fond of him. His salons at the Quai 
d'Orsay took on an animation which was 
of great service to the Republic. The 
American colony in Paris brought thither 
its brilliancy, its beauty, and its elegance. 
The English colony there displayed its 
handsomest and most aristocratic profiles ; 
and the upper circle of the Republic found 
there the opportunity of showing to its 
foreign guests that it played as fine a rdle 
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in the salon as the ‘‘societies” that had 
preceded it. 

At the Berlin Congress, where M. Wad 
dington represented France, his simplicity 
his loyalty, his sincere and unostentatioy 
patriotism, coupled with his quiet firmi: 
in defending what he believed to be us 
ful to his country, were recognized 0) 
every hand; and all, Prince Bismarck 
among the first, felt that France, as rep 
resented by M. Waddington, on this first 
appearance, so to say, since her defeat. 
carried herself with dignity, and appeared 
in a role distinctly sympathetic. After 
wards, moreover, during the ten years 
at the London embassy, M. Waddington 
managed to preserve peace between tli 
two nations without ever sacrificing any 
of the great interests intrusted to him, o: 
employing that useless and even danger 
ous rudeness which ignorant and _ irr 
sponsible advisers seek to inspire in tli 
representatives of France abroad. 

It was under him that was begun the 
purification, so to speak, of the Frenc! 
diplomatic corps. The first change was 
that of M. Gontaut-Biron, whose recal! 
immediately removed the friction between 
France and Germany. The Due Decazes,’ 
who had been annoyed by being asked to 
take this step, kept M. Gontaut-Biron at 
Berlin. ‘Prince Bismarck,” said li 
‘‘has our milliards and our provinces 
let him content himself with that. He 
isn’t the minister of foreign affairs in 
France. I am.” 

The German Chancellor had reproached 
M. Gontaut-Biron with frequenting on|!y 
his enemies. But the arrival of the Comte 
de Saint-Vallier put an end to the glum 
hostility which had not ceased to exist 
between France and Germany, quite 
apart from the feelings sown by the war 
in the souls of both conqueror and con 
quered. Neither one nor the other knew 
how to bear tactfully the result of the 
conflict; triumph would seem to be as 
delicate a condition to endure as defeat 
In this disastrous Franco-German war, 
which the world has paid for by its trou- 
bled spirit now during twenty-three years, 
and for which it will continue to pay for 
yet a long time still, neither party has 
known how to play the game, as one may 
say, generously. But to M. de Saint- 


*Vallier this justice must be rendered, that 


he knew what was wanted of him, and 
conformed himself as far as possible to 
his orders, which were to win, now that 
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the war was over, the repose of peace. As 
soon as he began to serve as intermediary 
between the imperious German ‘Chancel- 
lor and France, the relations of the two 
countries became more agreeable and less 
strained. 

At the Berlin Congress M. Wadding- 
ton, M. de Saint-Vallier, and the peaceable 
M. Despres managed to win the esteem of 
everybody, and France gained there a 
civie victory worth all the conquests she 
has made since. With an infinite tact 
she defended, by the voice of M. Wadding- 
ton, the Greeks, whom Gambetta made his 
protégés, and the Jews of Roumania, who 
had invoked the protection of the eman- 
cipating nations. M. Waddington’s ar- 
dor and energy in these disinterested 
causes were much admired. The Greeks 
were not in great favor at the Congress. 
They were blamed for wishing to share in 
the spoils without having earned by their 
acts any such right. M. Delyannis made 
some big speeches, which did not conceal 
the emptiness of his arguments. M. Ran- 
gabé, slight, nervous, loquacious, made it 
tro evident that the Greeks imagined 
themselves finer than anybody else. M. 
Gennadios alone, young, amiable, and 
persuasive, solicited instead of pleading 
with eloquence, and succeeded in winning 
the good graces of the plenipotentiaries. 

Whatever was done for Greece was due 
really to M. Waddington. Prince Bis- 
marck, the Jupiter of the Congress, was 
by no means favorable to them, and 
everybody said that he was opposed to 
having the Greek clause inserted in the 
text of the treaty. 

On the day when the Congress was to 
settle this question I met Count Herbert 
Bismarck. I took the liberty of saying 
to him that there was a rumor that his 
father had refused to insert the Greek 
clause, and I remarked that, inasmuch 
as this clause was defended at the Con- 
gress by M. Waddington, history would 
say that Prince Bismarck showed very 
little generosity in combating a cause 
so disinterestedly demanded by France. 
Count Herbert replied, ‘‘I don’t know 
what my father thinks on this matter, 
but I am going to see him before the sit- 
ting opens, for your observation is wortii 
his knowing.” 

The Greek clause was inserted in the 
treaty, and I venture to affirm that it was 
to please M. Waddington that this was 
done. 


But the Greeks have never shown to 
him the slightest good-will on account of 
this. M. Delyannis and M. Rangabé vied 
with each other in demanding the honor 
of the success, and in throwing into the 
shade the efforts of M. Gennadios; and 
Greece, while evidently little satisfied 
with what was done for her, yet could 
not explain by what right it had demand- 
ed anything. 

Nor were the Roumanian Jews any 
more grateful than the Greeks to M. 
Waddington for the immense concessions 
which he obtained for them. It is the 
Jews, indeed, that are now writing in the 
French papers who have been most bit- 
ter and insulting in their attacks during 
the last ten years in which he has so 
well served the interests of France and 
Europe at the London embassy. 

After M. de St.-Vallier, the laborious, 
correct, and conciliatory Baron de Cour 
cel was appointed to the French embassy 
in Berlin. He continued the traditions 
of M. de St.-Vallier with a rare tact and 
experience, and since then, as president 
of the Bering Sea Arbitration, he has 
given proof of a distinguished savoir- 
faire, and a remarkable maturity of 
judgment. 

He was succeeded by M. Jules Her- 
be‘te, who has been at Berlin since 1885. 
M. Herbette was one of the class of im- 
provised ambassadors, so to speak, brought 
in by the Third Republic to take the place 
of those of the Empire. 

At the time of his appointment as am- 
bassador at Berlin I criticised M. Herbette 
with a vivacity for which I was blamed; 
but I saw in this appointment a danger 
for France, and therefore for Europe. I 
hasten to declare that events have not 
borne me out; that instead of this ambas- 
sador’s presence at Berlin having brought 
about any of those consequences that I 
then feared, the retired réle which he 
played under Prince Bismarck’s govern- 
ment has been of immense service to him 
since the fall of the Chancellor. M. Her- 
bette, who had served up to then only in 
the consulates, did not appear destined for 
the high post which he now occupies; 
but he had had the great cleverness to 
manage to gain an influence over the de- 
cisions of the ministers of foreign affairs, 
by making himself the eye of the radical 
leaders who were alert at the Quai d’Or- 
say. While Gambetta lived he enjoyed 
his protection, and M. Waddington, know- 
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ing that M. Herbette was in confidential 
relations with the omnipresent head of the 
advanced republicans, owned to the ter- 
ror which he felt of this secret watcher 
whom he had so near him. When Gam- 
betta died, M. Herbette attached him- 
self to MM. Clémenceau and Rochefort. 
Owing to these connections, which he 
took care should not escape the knowledge 
of his chiefs, M. Herbette came, in 1882, 
under M. Duclere’s ministry, whom an 
inexplicable chance had brought to the 
Quai d'Orsay, to occupy the post of di- 
rector of the cabinet, and he still held this 
position at M. de Freycinet’s fourth re- 
turn to power, in 1886. 

The trembling soul of M. de Freycinet, 
who lived always in terror of the violent 
radicals, took counsel of itself at each 
glimpse of M. Herbette, whom he knew to 
be supported by them. 

‘*Do me the favor,” said he to me one 
day, ‘‘to pass by the office of my chef du 
cabinet when you come to see me. The 
radicals do not like you, and the huissiers 
of my antechamber send every day a list 
to Herbette of the people whom I re- 
ceive. 


At this moment, be it understood, the 
ministerial hare trembled before the gun 
of the radical guard, which it felt was 


aimed at him. But it will be understood 
that I never went back to this heroic min- 
ister, who thus received all of a tremble 
an old friend whose devotion he had had 
reason to know, frightened lest he should 
receive a black mark from radicals who, 
while apparently his enemies, were really 
his secret allies. 

But the tyranny of M. Herbette was not 
confined to watching the visitors received 
by M:de Freycinet. It controlled and 
annulled the will and the orders of the 
minister, who soon ceased to be master of 
his department. It was then that, in 
order to rid himself of this dreadful and 
autocratic guardian, the minister brought 
about the recall of M. de Courcel, to re- 
place him by M. Herbette. What I then 
objected to, and there is no reason to 
change my opinion, was less the choice in 
itself of the present ambassador to Ger- 
many than the motives which dictated it— 
than the strangeness, in a word, of a min- 
ister of foreign affairs, engaged in that 
secret struggle which has gone on between 
France and Germany ever since the war, 
intrusting such a post to any one what- 
ever for reasons in which the country’s 
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interest was not predominant, but for a 
merely personal end. 

Fortunately, I repeat, the consequences 
have not been what there was reason to 
dread they might be. Prince Bismarck 
remained almost invisible for M. Herbette 
and the latter, from fear of committing 
some irreparable mistake, also kept him 
self prudently in the background, where 
he could not compromise his country 
At complicated moments a Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, a Jules Simon, or a Burdeau was 
sent, and the negotiations passed over the 
head of the ambassador, while Prince Bis- 
marck, spite of the ardor of the Flourens 
ministry, spite of the mad attitude of Gen 
eral Boulanger, took note especially of 
the utterances of M. Jules Grévy, whose 
wisdom he appreciated highly, and whom 
he encouraged in his firm intention not to 
imperil peace. When Prince Bismarck 
fell, M. Jules Herbette found himself, 
naturally enough, among those who ap 
plauded his fall, and who took with en 
thusiasm the side of Count Caprivi. 

His position, therefore, has improved, 
and to-day, with those habits of prudence 
which he necessarily adopted during the 
reign of the great Chancellor, his embassy, 
which can never be brilliant, and never 
marked by any of those solutions which 
give distinction toa public man, rendering 
him deserving of his country’s gratitude, 
has now ceased to be a danger. 

After Germany, the countries which 
have most preoccupied France since the 
war of 1870 are Russia and England. 

Since Sadowa, Austria had played an 
effaced role. Gravitating now to the side 
of Germany, now to that of Russia, it was 
well understood that it would remain for 
some time only the satellite of one or tlie 
other of these powers, so ambitious, so 
avid, and so unscrupulous. For more 
than half a century the fortunes of war 
had turned against her. She had seen 
dropping away from her crown the jewels 
of whole kingdoms. She had been forced 
willy-nilly into the German confedera- 
tion, and at home she had been compelled 
to cut her throne in twain. It was Comte 
de Beust, a diplomatist of sentiment and 
imagination, whom she had borrowed 
from one of the German federal states, 
who brought about this imperial division 
of Austria-Hungary, as a result of which 
the rivalries of race are sure to burst forth 
with fresh fury when Francis Joseph, the 
last idol of the Austrian Empire, is no more. 
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Italy, the glory of whose generals has 
hitherto been eclipsed by the finesse of its 
diplomacy, and which must remain for- 
ever hostile to the papacy, which is to her 
both a cause of moral greatness and of 
real weakness, has always been treated by 
France as a minor and a pupil. The 
choice of its representatives in the king- 
dom of Italy has never been a cause of 
any special anxiety to the Third Republic. 
As for Spain, on its peninsula beyond the 
Pyrenees, decadent Spain, wrecked by its 
own interior maladies, has been as a sort 
of training-school for the diplomatic ap- 
prentices who were later on to enter the 
more responsible posts of Europe. 

For such reasons as these the choice of 
ambassadors to these three countries has 
been conditioned rather by purely per- 
sonal considerations than by the large 
interests of the state. While, therefore, 
some of the ambassadors in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Spain have become dis- 
tinguished, their talent equalling their 
ambition, others have remained obscure, 
serving neither their own cause nor that 
of the Republic. 

From March 14, 1871, to July 17, 1886, 
a period of fifteen years, the Republic has 
sent to Vienna seven ambassadors—the 
Marquis de Banville and the Marquis 
d'Harcourt, a product of the prerepublican 
school—M. Teisserenc de Bort, the Comte 
Duchatel, the Comte de Montmartin, and 
the Comte Foucher de Careil, and M. De- 
crais. It was M. Teisserene de Bort who 
organized the universal exposition of 1879, 
and who was French ambassador in Vi- 
enna at the time of the famous first visit 
of Prince Bismarck to that capital. 

Prince Bismarck once said to. me, ‘‘In 
1866 I did not care to take any territory 
from Austria, because I wished to return 
thither after twelve or fifteen years with- 
out being hissed.” 

During the Berlin Congress he had 
concocted with Count Andrassy the alli- 
ance of which Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were the prize, and in 1879, as he had an- 
ticipated, he returned to Vienna in tri- 
umph as an ally of Austria. On meeting 
M. Teisserene de Bort there he reassured 
him as to the consequences of the visit, 
declaring to him that it was not in any 
way aimed at France; and it was from 
this source especially that M. Teisserenc 
de Bort, a man of quiet, loyal, and refined 
nature, borrowed the chief elements of the 
telegram which he addressed to the Quai 


d’Orsay on this event, which was the 
work of the Triple Alliance. 

M. Foucher de Careil, rich, affable, and 
high-bred, and member of Parliament, 
succeeded later on to the Vienna post, and 
proved to the Republic that it could count 
a faithful servant among the great lords. 
Unfortunately he had Bonapartist ori- 
gins, which deprived the true Republic of 
a large part of the renown which his 
magnificent way of living in Vienna 
would otherwise have thrown about it. 

In 1886, M. Decrais, coming from Rome, 
succeeded M. Foucher de Careil, and he 
occupied this post up to the moment 
when, after a prolonged vacancy in the 
London embassy, he was appointed, just 
the other day, to succeed M. Wadding- 
ton. Avocat at the Cour d’Appel, M. De- 
crais, had also been prefect in several de- 
partments. He had the good fortune to 
displease the men of the 16th May, to 
throw up his post at Bordeaux at their 
accession, and recover it after the failure 
of this episode; then to énter by way of 
Brussels into diplomacy, to be appointed 
head of the Foreign Office at Gambet- 
ta’s fall, and to quit that office to become 
ambassador to the Quirinal. This post 
had become difficult owing to the ques- 
tion of Tunis. France had seized Tunis, 
and established a protectorate there the 
year before. Since then the post had 
been intrusted to the Marquis de Rever- 
seaux as chargé d'affaires, and then to 
M. de Bacourt in the same function. The 
growling wrath of Italy at first rendered 
the functions of French ambassador in 
Rome impossible, and spite of the coolness 
which characterizes the Marquis de Rever- 
seaux to-day in Egypt, he promptly hand- 
ed over his functions to M. de Bac- urt. 

It was in these circumstances that M. 
Decrais arrived at Rome, and I shall have 
rendered justice to his qualities of pru- 
dence, moderation, and affability, to his 
modest and conciliatory manner, when I 
say that in 1884, at a soirée at the Farnese 
Palace, I noted with my own eyes that 
Italians of every rank and opinion in Ro- 
man society circulated freely in his sa- 
lons. It was his success in this post that 
opened to him the doors of the Vienna 
embassy. He was expected there to dis- 
cover the secret doings of the Triple Al- 
liance, which was then the chief preoccu- 
pation of France. And it is to the char- 
acteristic qualities that I have named that 
he owes his appointment now to London. 
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He is one of those who know how to 
be at once persistent and moderate in the 
form in which he expresses his desires. 
He associates himself willingly with ev- 
ery French ambition, but while eagerly 
approving any enterprise which tends to 
French expansion, he seeks always to 
dissipate resentments. If he succeeds in 
putting an end to the policy of recrimi- 
nation now employed in France towards 
England, he will not only bring about a 
sensible amelioration in the relation of 
the two countries, but thereby confirm 
the opinion of his real qualities now held 
by the diplomatic world. 

in Spain the Third Republic has been 
represented by the Marquis de Bouillé, 
now forgotten, by the Comte de Chau- 
dordy, Vice-Admiral Jaurés, M. Andri- 
eux, the Baron de Michels, M. de Labou- 
laye, M. Cambon, and M. Roustan. 

The Comte de Chaudordy was sent 
during the siege to form part of the gov- 
ernment of Tours, at the head of which 
was Gambetta. He represented there the 
minister of foreign affairs. His de- 
spatches during this painful period pro- 
duced in Europe more emotion than prac- 
tical result. New France, however, was 
aware of the efforts of the Comte de Chau- 
dordy, and his appointment as ambassador 
to Madrid was an act of gratitude quite 
as much as of politics. His embassy was 
honorable, and his modest way of living 
aroused no umbrage in the souls of the 
fastidious lords of Spain. One can say 
of his embassy what is said of the happy 
peoples which have no history. 

Admiral Jaurés at Madrid was what he 
was everywhere else —a brave soldier, 
without artifice, whosaid what he thought, 
and who made more than once those social 
mistakes which go unnoted in any ordi- 
nary situation, but which are sure to be 
remarked when a man is an ambassador. 
However, he had rendered France a ser- 
vice. Monarchic Spain always imagined 
itself in bad odor with France, and Admi- 
‘al Jaurés more than any one showed the 
Spaniards that to the French republicans 
the reality was more important than the 
surface of things, and that the two na- 
tions, spite of the difference of régimes, 
might live peaceably and amicably side 
by side. 

Among the French ambassadors who 
succeeded Admiral Jaurés, M. Andrieux, 
M. Cambon, and M. Roustan alone de- 
serve special mention here. 
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We shall find M. Cambon later on at 
Constantinople, the post he now occupies, 
so for the moment let me say only that he 
is one of the most interesting and sympa 
thetic products of the active diplomacy of 
the Third Republic. 

As for M. Andrieux, whom a personal 
fancy and a ministerial condescension 
carried to Madrid, he was there what he 
is everywhere, a man of great complex- 
ity, railing at everything and believing 
in nothing, following the ecaprices of his 
imagination, snapping his fingers at eti- 
quette, and then again practising it with 
vigor, loving singularity, yet taking on an 
air of classic correctness, ironic, dignified, 
supple if need be, prudent and rash, with 
aristocratic airs and tastes, yet knowing 
how to talk the most sinister language of 
the revolution and the clubs, witty, inci 
sive, sceptical, and yet displaying now and 
then naivetés which one would blame in 
a child. 

The present ambassador, M. Roustan, is 
known in America, because it was thenco 
that he came to occupy the post of Ma- 
drid, for which he seems better fitted 
than for that of Washington. He is fa- 
miliarly nicknamed the ‘‘ Mameluke,” and 
indeed he is above all an Oriental. It 
was in the East that he gained his reputa- 
tion, that he acquired his habits, his man- 
ner, his ways, his hates, and his ambitions. 
At Beirut, Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, 
Alexandria successively, he penetrated 
the Mussulman world, charmed by the 
mysteries of the Orient. Thence in 1884 
he emerged to appear suddenly at Tunis. 
He has about him much of the air of the 
Spaniard who preserves the strange stamp 
of the Moor, and seems a proud and com- 
plex mixture of Europe and the East. 

At Tunis it was incontestably M. Rous- 
tan who conceived the occupation of that 
country and the French protectorate. It 
was he who succeeded in unveiling the 
mysteries of the Bardo, and when, in 1878, 
Prince Bismarck advised France to go to 
Tunis, the French government had been 
for a long time ready, thanks to M. Rous- 
tan, to begin definite action. The rivalry 
between M. Roustan and the Italian agents 
had been obvious for some time. It was 
seen to be the prelude of the formidable 
conflict sure to burst forth one day be- 
tween the two nations. 

But M. Roustan had spent long years 
in preparing the submission of this coun- 
try to France. The concession of the Tu- 
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nis railway to MM. Florio and Roubatino, 
the Genoese outfitters of vessels, who, with 
Madame Ribizzo, had been powerful in- 
struments of Italian emancipation, gave 
the signal so long awaited for a definite 
attempt against Tunis. Indeed, it is large- 
ly to M. Roustan that France owes its 
possession of this country. He had been 
enabled, with the secret aid of Madame 
Ellias, wife of the general, to penetrate 
into the most remote corners of the Bardo, 
and had thus learned the weakness and 
the temperamental fright of Sadoc Bey. 
He knew that the first French general 
who appeared at the Bardo as bearer of 
an imperious order woutd see Sadoe fall 
unresistingly into the hands of France. 
Unceasingly he placed this point of view 
before the Quai d’Orsay, and when the 
Foreign Office came to be occupied by the 
old translator of Aristotle, M. Barthélemy 
St.-Hilaire, M. Roustan found in the im- 
agination and energy of the ex-secretary 
of Thiers a minister ready to heed him 
and to act. 

The concessions to M. Roubatino ne- 
cessitated instant action, however. And 
the die was thrown, the plan carried out 
with a vigorous promptitude which para- 
lyzed all resistance, and placed Europe, 
and especially Italy, in the presence of a 
fait accompli. 

The conquest of Tunis was unquestion- 
ably in itself the finest that France has 
realized in sixty years. But the political 
consequences of this conquest weigh, and 
will weigh for a long time yet, on France 
and on European peace. It was this that 
brought France and Italy into opposition, 
driving the latter into the arms of Aus- 
tria and Germany, and thus preparing the 
Triple Alliance, which is a constant ob- 
ject of exasperation to France, and which 
now imposes upon the whole of the con- 
tinent of Europe armaments and sacri- 
fices under which her prosperity threatens 
to go hopelessly down. 

But none of these results was antici- 
pated by France. It took possession of 
Tunis without sacrifices, almost without 
effort. Even by the side of Algeria it is 
the African pearl of great price along the 
Mediterranean coast. The old Carthage, 
the fertile granary of Rome, might become 
at will the granary of France, if only the 
latter, by removing the ruins which cov- 
er its soil, knew how to restore it to its 
former flourishing eondition. 

But democracies are ungrateful. The 
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character, the honor, the probity, even al- 
most the patriotism of M. Roustan were 
attacked, and the man who had planned 
and carried out the conquest of Tunis, 
ill sustained by the trembling minister 
of foreign affairs of the time, M. de Frey- 
cinet, had to take refuge in the law courts 
of his country to defend himself against 
the infamous accusation by which he was 
recompensed for his great gift to France. 

It was upon his triumphant issue from 
this trial that M. Roustan was sent to 
Washington. The Atlantic was thus 
placed between him and his bitter foes, 
who had not seemed disposed to let go 
their hold of their prey. 

I have thus given a rapid sketch of the 
diplomatists of the third French Repub- 
lic who have represented their country 
in Germany, Italy, and Spain, and I have 
pointed out why less care seems in gen- 
eral to have been taken in the appoint- 
ment of ambassadors to the latter two 
countries, the posts at Rome and Madrid 
often being filled apparently somewhat 
at random. As to England and Rus- 
sia, on the contrary, greater pains have 
been taken by the French Foreign Office. 
It is now necessary to add, and the fact 
is curious, that this special care, so far 
as England is concerned, first became 
noticeable only in October, 1882, when 
France became aware that that country 
had definitely set its foot, so to speak, in 
the valley of the Nile. 

The Egyptian question, which is to-day 
the chief cause of division between France 
and England, is the most complex ques- 
tion of modern history, and the historians 
of the future will assuredly find its origin 
and its detailed record wellnigh insoluble. 
Why did France not go to Egypt with 
England?) Why did England go thither 
without France? And why did France, 
who refused to accompany England into 
the valley of the Nile, so soon as England 
was established there, demand in the most 
violent manner possible the evacuation of 
the country? 

The reply to these leading questions is 
even almost humiliating. But the inqui- 
ry is of the highest importance, for it is 
nothing more or less than an attempt to 
determine the origin of an international 
conflict which has lasted now for more 
than ten years, and which is still rife. 

When Gambetta came into power on 
November 14, 1881, he showed his readi- 
ness to join England in common action 
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in Egypt in the exercise there of what 
was known as the condominium. On 
the very morrow of his accession he sent 
to the other powers the famous note—a 
document which the Times divulged on 
New-Year’s day, 1882— in virtue of which 
the Franco-English protectorate of Egypt 
became all but an accomplished fact. 
Fallen from power, Gambetta, faithful to 
this policy, sought to impose it on M. de 
Freycinet, his successor. But the vacil- 
lating barometric temper of the latter, 
which marked alternately ‘‘warm” or 
“cold,” ‘‘rain” or ‘‘ fine weather,” ac- 
cording as the wind blew from the Clé- 
menceau north or the Gambetta south, 
inspired no confidence and offered no re- 
liance for a consistent and energetic plan. 
Not wishing to displease either Gambetta 
or M. Clémenceau, M. de Freycinet adopt- 
ed a policy of hesitation, which finally 
swerved rather to the region of the Eng- 
lish policy, although not definitely fixing 
itself on either side. 

When the English fleet bombarded 
Alexandria, with that rapid and energetic 
policy characteristic of England in all its 
foreign relations, M. de Freycinet an- 
nounced triumphantly that the French 
vessels had, by his order, been present at 
the bombardment, but merely as specta- 
tors. He thus imagined to conciliate 
both Gambetta and M. Clémenceau. And 
he believed that he had thus prepared for 
France the ultimately exclusive posses- 
sion of Egypt, thinking that England’s 
conduct would be looked upon as too 
odious to be allowed to have serious con- 
sequences. 

This reasoning, however, utterly failed. 
M. Clémenceau, uncompromising in his 
opposition to the policy of Gambetta, 
succeeded in preventing any co-opera- 
tion between France and England, and 
Egypt was thus abandoned to the exclu- 
sive and the henceforward inevitable in- 
tervention of the latter. When to-day 
M. Clémenceau is blamed as a traitor on 
account of his Egyptian policy, when 
ignorant men, adopting shameful tac- 
tics, which redound upon themselves, re- 
proach him with having given up Egypt 
to England for motives repugnant to the 
universal conscience, they forget, or they 
are unaware, that it was political passion 
alone, the uncompromising antagonism 
of the man against Gambetta, which de- 
termined his entire policy. This real 
ground of his action I have neither to 
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defend nor attack, but simply to state if, 
indeed, he had not also the rooted coy 
viction that he was thus acting in the 
veritable interests of France and of Euro 
pean peace. 

Later on, when the Journal des Dy 
bats, aroused by the letters of Gabrie 
Charmes, who had gone to Cairo for his 
health, began the aggressive campaign, 
untiringly demanding English evacua 
tion, this was the signal throughout 
French journalism for a general chorus 
of persistent attacks upon English policy 
in the valley of the Nile. Papers such 
as the Temps, the République Fran 
caise, the Siécle, and others of the Gam 
betta hue, adopted the watchword of thx 
Debats, and, not to be outdone in patriot 
ism, soon fanned to a flame the feeling 
of rivalry between France and England, 
which the alliance between the former 
country and Russia has tended only to 
accentuate. 

Until 1892 the ambassadorship to Lon- 
don had been regarded chiefly as a post 
of honor, to be filled by men to whom 
the government wished to offer some po 
liteness or reward of devotion. The first 
Due Decazes was ambassador to London 
in 1820, and the second became so in 
1873, under the government of Marslial 
de MacMahon. The first Due de Broglie 
filled this post in 1848, and the second 
was awarded it in 1871, but neither the 
young duke nor the young marshal re 
mained in London for any length of time 
In both cases it was a mere act of filial 
sentiment, the proud wish or fancy of a 
grand seigneur to see his name revived 
so honorably in the English capital in the 
person of his son. The second Duc de 
Broglie during his short embassy spent 
most of his time in the Assembly at Ver 
sailles combating the policy of Thiers, to 
whom he owed his official dignity, and 
leaving the London post, for the most 
part, to be directed by M. Gavard. 

The Due Decazes remained in London 
for only a few months, and after him the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld, now the Duc 
de Dondeauville, the Comte de Jarnac, a 
sympathetic and clever gentleman, who 
died shortly afterwards at his post, and 
the Marquis d'Harcourt, father of the 
friend and private secretary of Marslial 
de MacMahon, were sent across the Chan 
nel, rather as the recipients of honorary 
distinctions than as the bearers of an im- 
portant mission for their country. 
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Admiral Pothuau and M. Léon Say 
were installed successively, but for brief 
yeriods, at Albert Gate. In the former 
the English beheld an amiable and pol- 
ished republican, who was also a charm- 
ing man of the world, as good a listener 
as he was a discreet talker, who produced 
an excellent impression, and whose pres- 
ence helped to continue the good rela- 
tions then existing between the two 
countries. M. Léon Say, member of the 
Cobden Club, convinced free-trader, and 
inspirer of the Journal des Débats, with 
a manner at once easy and rather English 
than French, made in London a short 
and effective appearance. 

Then came M.Challemel-Lacour. Spite, 
however, of his prominence to-day, spite 
of his undoubted knowledge, spite of his 
rich and effective eloquence, he, the Pre- 
sident to-day of the French Senate, and 
an Academician, whom another weak- 
ness of M. de Freycinet sent to London, 
was not, I venture to say, a happy choice. 
His avoidance of the world, his domineer- 
ing manner, his nervous impetuous way 
of dealing with English statesmen, his 
undisguised irritation at the somewhat 
indifferent attention paid to him, and 
finally the more or less deserved attack 
of which he was the object in the House 
of Commons—all combined to stretch to 
a state of tension the bonds of cordiality 
and good-will previously existing between 
the two countries, and his departure from 
Albert Gate was welcomed as a fortunate 
event. 

His successor was the sickly and mo- 
rose recluse M. Tissot, and he immediate- 
ly preceded M. Waddington, who was 
appointed in 1883, and who resigned in 
1893. 

It is M. Decrais who now succeeds M. 


Waddington. But M. Decrais has no time 
to lose. There are signs that the Eng- 


lish nation, irritated by the incessant in- 
sults of which it is the object, mistaking 
the importance of the organs of public 
expression in which these insults appear, 
regarding as a national sentiment what 
is only a method of coarse polemic, or a 
sort of unhealthy journalistic rivalry, is 
beginning to ask itself if the time is not 
ripe to take sides openly against France, 
and to ally its cause with that of the lat- 
ter’s foes. There is no doubt whatever 
that such action on England’s part would 
produce an international explosion which 
otherwise may for a long time be held in 
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check. The‘moment is therefore critical. 
The fast-growing feeling of irritation 
against France beyond the Channel must 
be removed. One may say, indeed, with 
Thiers, ‘‘ I7 n'y a plus une faute a com- 
mettre.” 

The principle of the choice of the 
French ambassadors to St. Petersburg 
has greatly changed since the war of 
1870, in consonance with the various 
changes in the policy to be carried out 
there. When the war broke out, Alex- 
ander II., who, from the very beginning 
of his reign, remembered with bitterness 
the defeat of Sebastopol, was not, and 
could not be,a friend of France nor of 
England; and his veneration for William 
I. made him naturally sympathetic to 
Germany. Yet to General Comte Fleury, 
the representative of Napoleon III., a 
beau cavalier, brave and gallant, who 
caracoled proudly by the closed imperial 
carriage, he felt himself strongly drawn. 
However, when war was declared, he not 
only showed no desire to put any obsta- 
cle in the way of Germany, but he pos- 
itively so acted that Austria- Hungary 
throughout the war was foreed to remain 
all but inert. Austria-Hungary, which, 
before 1866, exercised with Prussia a sort 
of condominium over the federated Ger- 
man states, and which felt against Ger- 
many a natural grudge, was naturally 
disposed to aid France, and to take thus 
its revenge on Prussia. But the attitude 
of Alexander IT. all but paralyzed it, and 
the supplications of Thiers, who ran 
throughout Europe during the rigors of 
a cruel winter, to come to the aid of 
France, met at Vienna only the deafest 
of ears, and at St. Petersburg only the 
vainest and vaguest of consolations. 

Thus, when William I. found himself 
victorious, with the imperial German 
crown glowing before his eyes, his first 
telegram, to Alexander II., began with 
these words, ‘‘ After God, it is to your 
Majesty that I owe my victory.” And 
this remark was no doubt as sincere as it 
was true. 

It was General Le F16, war minister at 
the close of the Franco-German struggle, 
whom Thiers sent to St. Petersburg. Gen- 
eral Le F16 was an old soldier, plain, 
good, sympathetic to everybody, and al- 
ready advanced in years. Alexander IT. 


received him with a real kindness, treat- 
ing him with much consideration, and 
even with a special respect. 


I have al- 
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ready related* how General Le Fo, in 
1875, succeeded in interesting Alexander 
II. in the lot of France, and how the 
Tsar declared that no gun should be fired 
by Germany without that country’s hav- 
ing to reckon with him. This was the 
culminating point of General Le F10’'s 
mission. 

But in 1876 Prince Bismarck showed 
much annoyance at General Le F1d’s 
presence at St. Petersburg, and General 
Chanzy was sent to take his place. Gen- 
eral Chanzy remained in this post for five 
years and a half. He was still young, a 
brave soldier, accomplished in his profes- 
sion, serious, and even a little taciturn. 
During the second campaign of 1870-71 
he had commanded the armies of the Loire 
with a masterly energy and vigilance 
which marked him out for the highest 
destinies. He became ambassador during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and his at- 
titude at this time won for him and his 
country the sympathy of Alexander II. 
This sympathy grew apace during the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878, and even afterwards 
up to the end of his mission. He died 


shortly afterwards, a little pained at the 


ingratitude of his contemporaries. More- 
over, during his last years he had paid the 
penalty for the immense efforts expended 
during the war by a real physical ex- 
haustion, and his health was furthermore 
undermined by the suffering of his pa- 
triotic soul on account of the defeat of the 
French. 

The next appointment, that of the 
Comte de Chaudordy, was really only 
provisional, and after a few weeks Ad- 
miral Jaurés, the ambassador to Spain 
of whom I have already spoken, succeed- 
ed him. He remained at St. Petersburg 
for more than a year and a half. Alex- 
ander II. had been assassinated the year 
before. At Alexander III.’s accession 
there was a marked change in Russian 
policy. 3ut_ the mission of Admiral 
Jaurés, it must be admitted, was not for- 
tunate. The simplicity of his manner 
and of his general bearing, the brusquerie 
of his sailor language, were scarcely like- 
ly to please the Russian aristocracy. He 
became on several occasions the hero of 
certain ironic stories, real or imaginary, 
that much amused at the time the society 
of St. Petersburg, which is so little in- 
dulgent for those who chance to become 


* “The French Scare,” Harper’s MaGazine, May, 
1893 
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its butt. He soon discovered this fact. 
and when he requested to be recalled, he 
anticipated by only a few weeks the j; 
tentions of his government. 

His successor was General Appert 
General Appert was a plain, intelligent, 
and energetic soldier, who joined to rea 
military bravery the utmost civil courage. 
He was violently hated by the French 
revolutionary and socialist party, which 


never pardoned him for having organized 
the military tribunals before which, un 
der Thiers, after the Commune, were tried 
the leaders and the soldiers of this for 
midable insurrection. He had married a 
charming and affable Danish lady, a wo 
man of grace and intelligence. This fact 
was instanced to M. Challemel-Lacour 
and especially to Jules Ferry, to his ad 
vantage when his appoiniment was moot 
ed. It was felt with reason that the sym 
pathy existing between Madame Appert 
and the court of Denmark would have 
its force in the warmth of the reception 
offered her by the Russian Empress, and 
help to smooth the way of the new am 
bassador. General Appert, as a matter of 
fact, turned out to be one of the most 
successful representatives that France has 
ever had at St. Petersburg. In the end 
the royal couple felt almost a real friend 
ship for him and his wife. 

Everything seemed moving favorably, 
and the future looked bright, when an 
odd incident, very vaguely understood, 
brought a sudden close to General Ap 
pert’s embassy and cast a chill over the 
relations of France and Russia. 

Madame Juliette Adam, the founder of 
the Nouvelle Revue, one of the prime 
movers in the scheme of a rapprochement 
between the two countries, was no friend 
of the general. She wished, in order to 
bring about this rapprochement, for which 
she worked ardently and untiringly at 
the Russian court, an ambassador who 
would accept and follow out all her plans. 
Over M. de Freycinet, in 1886 minister of 
foreign affairs for the fourth time, she 
had a real ascendant. Among her friends 
and political partisans she counted Gen 
eral Billot, who was a distinguished and 
intelligent republican, very ambitious, and 
really worthy, from his knowledge of po- 
litical affairs, for a diplomatic and mil 
itary post such as that of St. Petersburg. 
Ambitious herself, Madame Adam wished 
to show how great an influence she pos- 
sessed over the French government, and 
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she took advantage of the incurable weak- 
ness of M. de Freycinet to wrest from him 
a promise to intrust the St. Petersburg 
embassy to General Billot, and summarily 
to recall General Appert. This sudden 
act, coming so inexplicably, and made 
contrary to the true interests of France, 
struck General Appert as by a positive 
and undeserved disgrace, but it dealt as 
well a blow at the dignity of the Tsar and 
the heart of the Empress. The fact of 
the recall first became known to the Rus 
sian court through Madame Appert her- 
self, who brought the news to the Em- 
press. The latter was as much pained as 
she was indignant. She informed the 
Emperor, and he immediately sent for 
the general. When the news was con- 
firmed by the ambassador he manifested 
his indignation in so marked and signif 
icant a way that General Billot never 
ventured to appear in St. Petersburg to 
present his credentials. For a long time 
the Tsar was angry with France, and the 
post of French ambassador went unoccu- 
pied until October, 1886, when M. de La- 
boulaye, after a prolonged interregnum, 
was appointed to it. 

This appointment, however, was of no 
great significance, and was made chiefly 
lest the post remain any longer vacant, 
and in order to give satisfaction to the 
Kmperor by not sending General Billot. 
It bore no special fruit. M. de Laboulaye, 
who was in delicate health, could not 
stand the Russian climate, and asked to 
be relieved. His request was granted, 
and he was replaced by the Comte Lannes 
de Montebello, who was then at Constan- 
tinople. 

M. de Montebello had been a secreta- 
ry at St. Petersburg, though of the sec- 
ond class and some twenty years before. 
He had left behind him very pleasant 
memories. Afterwards he served at Wash- 
ington, in 1872, as first secretary, and 
later on at Madrid. Before going to St. 
Petersburg he was also chargé d'affaires 
at Munich and minister plenipotentiary 
at Brussels. He is still young, has the 
air which the French eall distingué, is 
discreet as a diplomatist, as well as pa- 
tient and painstaking. At Constantino- 
ple especially he was much liked, where 
his receptions, presided over by the Com- 
tesse de Montebello, had always a real suc- 
cess. Quite lately, although he is as yet 
scarcely installed at St. Petersburg, he 
was much talked of for the London em- 


bassy, where, in 1878, he had been first 
secretary. The comtesse, it is said, would 
have greatly liked her husband to ac 
cept the post, but he, mindful of the ex- 
isting difficulties between France and 
England, preferred the easier and more 
secure post at St. Petersburg. Moreover, 
Alexander III., whose laconism is famous, 
said to M. de Staal, Russian ambassador 
in London, so that the words should be 
repeated: ‘‘ The Comte and Cointesse de 
Montebello suit me perfectly.” This was 
an all but determining reason in the eyes 
of the French government against M. de 
Montebello’s removal. They did not care 
to renew the Appert incident. M. de 
Montebello, therefore, remains at a post 
the importance of which is still uncer 
tain; for the relation between the two 
governments, which, until the last Franco- 
Russian demonstration in France, had not 
taken the form of an alliance, may now 
be considered as a de facto understanding. 

One of the most remarkable of the di- 
plomatists of the Third Republic is un- 
questionably M. Paul Cambon, command- 
er of the Legion of Honor, member of 
the Institute, and present ambassador of 
the French Republic at Constantinople. 
He began his career as secretary-general 
in the Préfecture of Nice, and passed suc- 
cessively from grade to grade until he 
was appointed to the Préfecture of the 
Nord, one of the most considerable posts 
of the sort in France. Strikingly intel- 
ligent and with a real distinction, affable 
in his manner, no one was astonished at 
his appointment, after the conquest of 
Tunis, to a mission intended to consoli- 
date that country, to organize the local 
administration, and introduce there the 
elements of order and authority which 
were so much needed. 

M. Roustan, his predecessor in Tunis, 
victim of a personal hatred to which I 
have already alluded, but really respon- 
sible for this conquest, had given up 
his post to return to France in order to 
defend his honor in the courts of his 
country. The irritation of the Italians 
was still keen. A firm and tactful hand 
was needed at the moment, and it was felt 
that no one better than M. Cambon com 
bined these two necessary qualities. 

Unfortunately for M. Cambon, howev- 
er, he had with him at Tunis in military 
command General Boulanger, the same 
General Boulanger whose adventures, 
whose popularity, whose power, whose 
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aspirations towards the government of 
France, whose flight into Belgium, and 
whose romantic end were later on to ob- 
tain such sad celebrity. General Bou- 
langer was out of his element in Tunis. 
The simple manners and the practical 
energy of M. Paul Cambon irritated the 
ambitious pretender. He sought to draw 
upon himself the attention of the public 
by every sort of noisy means. He dream- 
ed of striking the imagination of France 
by some unexpected act which would 
give him a sudden prominence, and prove 
to this country that it was military domi- 
nance and not civil administration which 
Tunis then required to render it at once 
prosperous and glorious. 

These two powers—the civil power, rep- 
resented by M. Paul Cambon, and the 
military power, personified by General 
Boulanger—constantly came into hostile 
contact. The general, impetuous and 
ignorant, with an ambition infinitely 
greater than his capacity, was irritated by 
the coolness, the knowledge, the energy of 
M. Paul Cambon. And it was he who 
finally was forced to quit the country. 
M. Paul Cambon remained the resident 
general. Thus victorious over the audaci- 
ty of General Boulanger, M. Paul Cam- 
bon was free to work as he willed. He 
showed in Tunis great qualities of tact, 
of firmness, and of patience which attract- 
ed the attention of his superiors, and thus 
when, owing to him, Tunis had become 
pacified, when it entered upon that path 
of civilization and progress in which it 
walks to-day, the government naturally 
chose him to represent it as ambassador 
at the court of Spain. , 

Within fourteen years the young secre- 
tary-general of the Maritime Alps had be- 
come an ambassador; and he had achieved 
this brilliant career without any of 
those noisy methods of réclame intended 
to attract the crowd and to create a spuri- 
ous popularity. It is by qualities of ster- 
ling merit, by the natural grace of his 
mind and character, and by the most real 
services rendered to his country, that M. 
Paul Cambon has won this brilliant and 
rapid success. 

His departure from Madrid aroused 
unanimousand sincere regret. Everything 
was done to keep him in Spain. But the 
post of Constantinople was vacant. The 
Sultan's court was a hot-bed of warring 
interests and deadly rivalries. The dis- 
trustful and taciturn soul of Abdul Hamid 


gravitated between the various influences 
and a man of the rarest qualities was re 
quired to oppose the multiple intrigues 
which enmesh the Yildiz Kiosque. A 
mind at once subtle, penetrating, energetic 
and conciliatory was required to steer 
plain course betwixt the mutually hostil 
elements which seek to dominate on the 
banks of the Bosporus. Russia and Ger 
many were constantly at swords’ points 
now one was successful, now the other 
Italy was the docile satellite of Germany 
and Austria, and the latter, eternally sus 
picious of Russia, sought and seeks to 
frighten the Sultan against the ambitious 
and covetous Muscovites. England and 
France, the one established in the Nile 
Delta, the other regretting not to have 
gone there. and hoping one day to do so, 
or at least to eject England at Constanti 
nople, find themselves face to face in the 
attitude of duellists, the one seeking to 
induce the Sultan to tolerate its presence 
at Cairo, the other trying to excite his 
sense of dignity and pride as sovereign, 
and thus drive him to demand imperious 
ly the evacuation of the vassal state. 

Hitherto, spite of the violent language 
of which now and then he is the object 
in the mother country, M. Paul Cambon 
has managed to remain on friendly terms 
with his rivals in diplomacy at Constan 
tinople. He possesses one of the very 
greatest, if not the greatest quality in a 
public man, namely, patience. He can 
not be made to hurry. He has no petty 
ambition to finish matters hastily nor to 
attract public attention by some brilliant 
and daring but dangerous act. He al 
ways awaits the propitious moment. He 
lays his plans calmly and seizes the occa- 
sion that presents itself, never letting it 
eScape him. I am convinced that wher 
ever he may be put he will satisfy the 
hopes that are placed in him, and that 
he will certainly manage to prove him 
self a useful representative of his country 
without exasperating those with whom 
he may be obliged to treat, or even those 
whom he is forced to fight. 

M. Foucher de- Careil, M. Cambon, M 
Decrais, M. Waddington, M. Challemel 
Lacour, M. Arago, ambassador at Berne. 
and Generals Le F16 and Appert, while 
they have obtained in their diplomatic 
career varying fortunes and successes, yet 
have this bond of union, that they all 
entered it by what may be called the main 
entrance, directly after having served with 
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distinction in other prominent political or 
administrative posts. But among the 
most curious and the most rapid careers 
of another sort, four must be signalled 
out as especially interesting. These are 
the eareers of M. Gérard, minister pleni- 
potentiary at Rio de Janeiro, of M. 
Barrére at Munich, of M. de Coutouly at 
Bucharest, and of M. Charles Rouvier, to- 
day French resident general in Tunis. 

Of these four men M. Gérard is incon- 
estably the one whose rapid and brilliant 
career is the least explicable, and would 
seem to be the least justifiable. M. Gérard 
was still at the Normal School when, some 
vears after the war of 1870, the Empress 
Augusta, who was very fond of the French 
language and literature, asked for a 
French reader to be sent to her. M. 
Gréard, to-day rector of the University of 
Paris, selected M. Gerard. The latter set 
out for Berlin, where he lived for some 
time somewhat mysteriously as French 
reader to the German Empress. After a 
long stay in the capital of the German 
Empire he returned to France, and enter- 
ed into relations with Gambetta, whom he 
informed minutely as to German affairs, 
and of whom he became a protégé, kept 
somewhat in the background, but never- 
theless loyally sustained. Some time af- 
terwards the Nouvelle Revue of Madame 
Adam published, under the name of Cte. 
Vasili, the first number of the series en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Sociétés Européennes.” This 
first article, devoted to Berlin society, 
made a scandal at Berlin, and aroused a 
great sensation in France ; it irritated 
Germany, and was attributed, and is still 
attributed to M. Gérard. But another 
effect of it was to ally its author closer 
than ever to Gambetta, who, when he 
had become minister of foreign affairs, 
appointed him his chef du cabinet. Suc- 
cessively secretary of embassy at Berne 
and at Madrid, M. Gérard was appointed 
French minister at Montenegro, and then 
minister plenipotentiary at Rio de Janeiro, 
where he now is. He is still a young 
man, possessing all the necessary duplicity 
to produce the illusion of being a diplo- 
matist, but in all the posts which he has 
oceupied he has left behind him the same 
feeling of distrust which he aroused in 
Germany, and which the publication of 
the article on German society would seem 
to have justified. 

At the Berlin Congress in 1878 were 
three young men whose position at the 


time gave little reason to anticipate the 
brilliant future which awaited them. M. 
Barrére, correspondent at Constantinople 
of Gambetta’s journal, La République 
Frangaise, had come to Berlin to report 
the work of the Congress in letters to this 
paper. The Agence Havas was repre- 
sented there by M. Rouvier. M. de Cou- 
touly, finally, who had been the Temps 
correspondent in Spain, was in Berlin on 
a similar errand. M. Barrére, grandson 
of the member of the Convention of the 
same name, had been exiled from France. 
When scarcely twenty years of age he 
had been mixed up in the Commune of 
1871. It was he who had been charged 
with the duty, or who took it upon him- 
self, of informing the Commune as to the 
acts of the regular government which was 
then sitting at Versailles, and as to the 
movements of the French army besieging 
Paris. He was one of the persons prose- 
cuted after the Commune, and he escaped 
by exile the condemnation against him. 

When the amnesty allowed M. Barrére 
to return to France, Gambetta’s favor 
protected him against the consequences 
of his participation in the Commune. 
Owing to him, M. Barrére entered the 
diplomatic career, became a member of 
the Commission of the Danube, signed 
the Convention of Galatz, sat at the Con- 
ference of London, and signed the treaty 
which regulates the navigation of the 
lower Danube; represented France in 
Egypt, sat on the Commission to which 
were intrusted the international judicial 
reforms in Egypt, sat also in the Confer- 
ence of London the end of which was 
the settlement of the finances of Egypt; 
and finally, in the Conference of Venice, 
aided in the discussion of the important 
question of the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal. It was thus that after these con- 
tinued and important labors he became 
successively French minister at Stock- 
holm and chargé d'affaires at Munich, 
where he now is. M. Camille Barrére, 
it must be admitted, has displayed in his 
rapid career a distinguished intelligence 
which has attracted the attention of all 
the diplomatists whose colleague this for- 
mer member of the Commune became. 

M. Gustave de Coutouly was also in 1878 
at Berlin, as correspondent of the Temps. 
His modesty there, and the apparent diffi- 
culties which he experienced in informing 
himself as to the work of the Congress, 
seemed likely then to tend to injure his 
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future career; but his distinguished man- 
ner and his painstaking and conscientious 
efforts, together with his marked desire to 
attenuate the excessive judgments of his 
colleagues of the French press, and his 
talent as a writer, marked him out for the 
notice of M.Waddington and M. St.-Val- 
lier, the French plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress. He had their protection and 
won their friendship. He produced every- 
where a generally favorable impression, 
which the good epinion of M. Wadding- 
ton strengthened. The latter was then 
minister of foreign affairs in France, and 
on his return to France opened to M. de 
Coutouly the diplomatic career, in which 
he soon began to carve out a successful 
course. Beginning in 1879 as rédacteur 
at the Quai d’Orsay, and passing by the 
Mexican ministry, he became six years 
afterwards minister plenipotentiary of 
France at Bucharest, where he still re- 
mains,in an important post, in which his 
real talents have made it possible for him 
to render valuable services to his country. 

Of the four young men whom fate has 
thus made diplomatists, M. Charles Rou- 
vier is certainly the one who has now 
reached a sort of apogée in his career. 
Representative of the Agence Havas at 
the Conference of Berlin, relegated to the 
modest situation in which the economic 
administration of this company confines 
its agents of the second class, he managed 
at the Berlin Congress to play a rdéle which 
won him the sympathy of all—to be tempt- 
ed to none of those acts of which his rela- 
tions might be the pretext, to obtain pro- 
tectors and friends among all whom he 
approached, and particularly to show to 
M. Waddington and M. de St.-Vallier a 
possible diplomatic coadjutor. At his re- 
turn to Paris, M.Waddington did not for- 
get him. He appointed him rédacteur 
in his ministry; in May, 1879, secretary 
of the second class at Buenos Ayres; then 
chargé @affaires at Rio de Janeiro; and 
in November, 1883, minister plenipoten- 
tiary there. This last post was won within 
a space of four years. True, he occupied 
the post at Buenos Ayres during nine 
years, but during all this time he refused 
the advancements offered him, and the 
departure of his protector, M. Wadding- 
ton, for Albert Gate, did not seem to re- 
move him from the view of M. Wad- 
dington’s successors; so that when M. 
Massicault died it was to M. Charles 
Rouvier that were intrusted the fune- 
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tions of resident general at Tunis. Hoe 
has already displayed there the mas 
terly qualities which distinguish him. 
firmness without stiffness, sureness of 
judgment, promptness of resolution, and 
remarkable talents as an administrator: a 
character at once energetic and concilia- 
tory, and a patriotism sincere without be- 
ing aggressive. It may be predicted that 
the career of this young diplomatist wil] 
be limited only by the highest post at the 
disposal of his country. 

I have thus rapidly run through the 
list of the leading personalities among the 
diplomatists of the Third Republic. Of 
some men I have made no mention. [ 
have tried to explain the origin of those 
diplomatists who are new to the diplomat- 
ic career. Ina study necessarily concise 
and incomplete I have indicated how this 
diplomatic personnel has been recruited. 


_I have shown that the majority of diplo- 


matists to-day in the service of the French 
Republic are, so to speak, improvised, men 
who have undertaken the career which is 
the most complex, the most serious, and 
the most responsible in the world with- 
out previous preparation. 

3ut such is the marvellous faculty of 
conception and of assimilation which 
characterizes the French race that this 
diplomacy without a past, and recruited 
from all ranks as events have dictated, 
has committed none of those mistakes 
which may compromise irremediably the 
cause sustained or the interests defended. 
This new diplomacy, springing into life al 
most unprepared for the conflict, finding it- 
self suddenly face to face with the veterans 
of diplomatic battles, sitting in those con 
gresses, those conferences, those interna 
tional com missions in which, during twen 
ty-three years in Europe, the most serious 
and the most complex questions have been 
debated, has nowhere andat no time shown 
itself incompetent, ignorant, or capable of 
being easily entrapped. It has managed 
everywhere to defend itself with less au 
thority, perhaps, but with more supple- 
ness than have been shown by those witli 
whom it has had.to negotiate, and if the 
results secured by it have not been al- 
ways absolutely in harmony with the 
true well-being of France, it is not so 
much the diplomatists who are to blame 
as the conditions in which they have 
been obliged to work, and the often in- 
consequent character of the ideas which 
they have been called upon to defend. 
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Part 
“Vi ravviso, o luoghi ameni!” 

JEHOLD our three musketeers of the 
B brush once more reunited in Paris. 
famous, after long years. 

In emulation of the good Dumas, we 
vill eall it *‘ cing ans aprés.” 

Taffy stands for Porthos and Athos 
rolled into one, since he is big and good 
natured, and strong enough to ** assom 
mer un homme d'un 
coup de poing,” and 
also stately and sol 
emn, of aristocratic 
and romantic ap- 
pearance,and not too 
fat—not too much 
ongbongpwang, as 
the Laird ealled it 
and also he does not 
dislike a bottle of 
wine, or even two, 
and looks as if he 
had a history. 

The Laird, of 
ad’ Arta: 
enan, since he sells ‘‘a LITTLE 
his pictures well, 
and by the time we 
are writing of has already become an 
Associate of the Royal Academy; like 
Quentin Durward, this d’Artagnan was a 
Scotsman : 


course, is 


“Ah, wass na he a Roguy, this piper of Dundee!” 


And Little Billee, the dainty friend of 
duchesses, must stand for Aramis, I fear! 
It will not do to push the simile too far; 
besides, unlike the good Dumas, one has 
a conscience. One does not play ducks 
and drakes with historical facts, or tam- 
per with historical personages. And if 
Athos, Porthos, and Co. are not historical 
by this time, I should like to know who 
are! 

Well, so are Taffy, the Laird, and Lit- 
tle Billee—tout ce qwil y a de plus histo- 
riques ! 

Our three friends, well groomed, frock- 
coated, shirt-collared within an inch of 
their lives, duly scarfed and scarf-pinned, 
chimney-pot-hatted, and most beautifully 
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trousered, booted, and even gaitered, are 
breakfasting together on coffee, rolls, and 
butter at a little round table in the huge 
court-yard of an immense caravanseérai, 
paved with asphalt, and covered in at the 
top with a glazed roof that admits the 
sun and keeps out the rain—and the air. 

A magnificent old man as big as Taffy, 
in black velvet coat and breeches and 
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black silk stockings, and a large gold 
chain round his neck and chest, looks 
down like Jove from a broad flight of 
marble steps—to welcome the coming 
guests, who arrive in cabs and railway 
omnibuses through a huge archway on 
the boulevard, or to speed those who part 
through a lesser archway opening on to 
a side street. 

‘* Bon voyage, messieurs et dames!” 

At countless other little tables other 
voyagers are breakfasting or ordering 
breakfast; or, having breakfasted, are 
smoking and chatting and looking about. 
It is a babel of tongues—the cheerfulest, 
busiest, merriest scene in the world, ap- 
parently the costly place of rendezvous 
for all wealthy Europe and America; an 
atmosphere of bank-notes and gold. 

Already Taffy has recognized and been 
recognized by half a dozen old fellow- 
Crimeans, of unmistakable military as- 
pect like himself; and three canny Scots- 
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men have discreetly greeted the Laird; 
and as for Little Billee, he is constantly 
jumping up from his breakfast and run- 
ning to this table or that, drawn by some 
irresistible British smile of surprised and 
delighted What, 


you here? 


recognition : 
How nice!” 

At the top of the marble steps is a long 
terrace,with seats and people sitting, from 
which tall glazed daors, elaborately carved 
and gilded, give access to luxurious draw- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms, reading-rooms, 
javatories, postal and telegraph offices; 
and all round and about are huge square 
green boxes, out of which grow tropical 
and exotic evergreens al! the year round 
—with beautiful names that I have for- 
gotten. And leaning against these boxes 
are placards announcing what theatrical 
or musical entertainments will take place 
in Paris that day or night; and the biggest 
of these placards (and the most fantasti- 
sally decorated) informs the cosmopolite 
world that Madame Svengali intends to 
make her first appearance in Paris that 
very evening, at nine punctually, in the 
Cirque des Bashibazouchs, Rue St.-Ho- 
noré! 


female 


Our friends had only arrived the pre- 
vious night, but they had managed to se- 
cure stalls a week beforehand. No places 
were any longer to be got for love or 


money. Many people had come to Paris 
on purpose to hear la Svengali—many fa- 
mous musicians from England and every- 
where else—but they would have to wait 
many days. 

The fame of her was like a rolling 
snowball that had been rolling all over 
Europe for the last two years—wherever 
there was snow to be picked up in the 
shape of golden dueats. 

Their breakfast over, Taffy, the Laird, 
and Little Billee, cigar in mouth, arm 
in arm, the huge Taffy in the middle 
(comme autrefois), crossed the sunshiny 
boulevard into the shade, and went down 
the Rue de la Paix, through the Place 
Venddéme and the Rue Castiglione to the 
Rue de Rivoli—quite leisurely, and with 
a tender midrif- warming sensation of 
freedom and delight at almost every 
step. 

Arrived at the corner pastry -cook’s, 
they finished the stumps of their cigars 
as they looked at the well-remembered 
show in the window; then they went in 
and had, Taffy a Madeleine, the Laird a 
baba, and Little Billee a Savarin—and 
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each, I regret to say, a liqueur-glass o 
rhum de la Jamaique. 

After this they sauntered throuel tl, 
Tuileries Gardens, and by the quay t 
their favorite Pont des Arts, and looked 
up and down the river—comme autiy 
fois! 

It is an enchanting prospect at any 
time and under any circumstances; but 
on a beautiful morning in mid-October, 
when you haven't seen it for five years, 
and are still young! and almost every 
stock and stone that meets your eye, ev- 
ery sound, every scent, has some sweet 
and subtle reminder for you—! 

Let the reader have no fear. I will 
not attempt to describe it. I shouldn't 
know where to begin (nor when to leave 
off)! 

Not but what many changes had been 
wrought; many old landmarks were 
missing. And among them, as they 
found out a few minutes later, and much 
to their chagrin, the good old Morgue! 

They inquired of a gardien de la paix, 
who told them that a new Morgue—“‘ une 
bien jolie Morgue, ma foi!”’—and much 
more commodious and comfortable than 
the old one, had been built beyond Notre 
Dame, a little to the right. 

‘*Messieurs devraient voir ca—on y est 
trés bien!” 

But Notre Dame herself was still there, 
and la Sainte-Chapelle and Le Pont Neuf, 
and the equestrian statue of Henri IV. 
C'est toujours ca! 

And as they gazed and gazed, each 
framed unto himself, mentally, a little 
picture of the good old Thames they 
had just left—and thought of Waterloo 
Bridge, and St. Paul’s, and London—but 
felt no homesickness whatever, no desire 
to go back! 

And looking down the river westward 
there was but little change. 

On the left-hand side the terraces and 
garden of the old Hétel de la Rochemar- 
tel (the sculptured entrance of which was 
in the Rue de Lille) still overtopped the 
neighboring houses and shaded the quay 
with tall trees, whose quietly falling 
leaves yellowed the pavement for at least 
a hundred yards of frontage—or backage, 
rather; for this was but the rear of that 
stately palace. 

‘*T wonder if l’Zouzou has come into 
his dukedom yet?” said Taffy. 

And Taffy the realist, Taffy the mod- 
ern of moderns, also said many beautiful 





‘‘aN ATMOSPHERE OF BANK-NOTES AND GOLD.” 


things about old historical French duke- 
doms; which, in spite of their plentiful- 
ness, were so much more picturesque than 
English ones, and constituted a far more 
poetical and romantic link with the past; 
partly on account of their beautiful high- 
sounding names! 

‘‘Amaury de Brissac de Roncesvaulx 
de la Rochemartel-Boisségur! what a gen- 
erous mouthful! Why, the very sound 
of it is redolent of the twelfth century! 
Not even Howard of Norfolk can beat 
that!” 

For Taffy was getting sick of “this 
ghastly thin-faced time of ours,” as he 
sadly called it (quoting Mr. Swinburne, 
who had just published a beautiful poem 
called ‘* Faustine ” in the Spectator), and 
beginning to love all things that were 
old and rotten and forgotten and of bad 
repute, and long to paint them just as 
they really were. 

“Ah! they managed these things bet- 
ter in France, especially in the twelfth 
century, and even the thirteenth!” said 
the Laird. ‘Still, Howard of Norfolk 
isn’t bad at a pinch—fote de myoo!” 
he continued, winking at Little Billee. 
And they promised themselves that they 
would leave cards on Zouzou, and if he 


wasn’t a duke, invite him to dinner; and 
also Dodor, if they could manage to find 
him. 

Then along the quay and up the Rue 
de Seine, and by well-remembered little 
mystic ways to the old studio in the Place 
St.-Anatole des Arts. 

Here they found many changes. A 
row of new houses on the north side, by 
Baron Haussmann—the well-named—a 
boulevard was being constructed right 
through the place. But the old house 
had been respected ; and looking up, they 
saw the big north window of their good 
old abode blindless and blank and black, 
but for a white placard in the middle of 
it, with the words: ‘* A louer. Un atelier, 
et une chambre a coucher.” 

They entered the court-yard through 
the little door in the porte cochére, and 
beheld Madame Vinard standing on the 
step of her loge, her arms akimbo, giving 
orders to her husband—who was sawing 
logs for firewood, as usual at that time of 
the year—and telling him he was the most 
helpless log of the lot. 

She gave them one look, threw up her 
arms, and rushed at them, saying, ‘* Ah, 
mon Dieu! les trois Angliches!” 

And they could not have complained 
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of any lack of warmth in her greeting, or 
in Monsieur Vinard’s, 

‘*Ah! mais quel bonheur de vous re- 
voir! Et comme vous avez bonne mine, 
tous! Et Monsieur Litrebili, done! il a 
grandi!” ete.,ete. ‘* Mais vous allez boire 
la goutte avant tout—vite, Vinard! Le 
ratafia de cassis que Monsieur Durien nous 
a envoyé la semaine derniére !” 

And they were taken into the loge and 
made free of it—welcomed like prodigal 
sons; a fresh bottle of black-currant bran- 
dy was tapped, and did duty for the fatted 
calf. It was an ovation, and made quite 
a stir in the quartier. 

Le Retour des trois Angliches—cing 
ans apres ! 

She told them all the news: about 
Bouchardy; Papelard; Jules Guinot, who 
was now in the Ministére de la Guerre; 
Barizel, who had given up the arts and 
gone into his father’s business (umbrel- 
las); Durien, who had married six months 
ago, and had a superb atelier in the Rue 
Taitbout, and was coining money; about 
her own family—Aglaé, who was going 
to be married to the son of the charbon- 
nier at the corner of the Rue de la Cani- 
cule — ‘tun bon mariage; bien solide!” 
Niniche, who was studying the piano at 
the Conservatoire, and had won the silver 
medal; Isidore, who, alas! had gone to 
the bad—*‘ perdu par les femmes! un si 
joli gargon, vous concevez! ca ne lui a 
pas porté bonheur, par exemple!” And 
yet she was proud! and said his father 
would never have had the pluck! 

* A dix-huit ans, pensez done!” 

** And that good Monsieur Carrel; he is 
dead, you know! Ah, messieurs savai- 
ent ca? Yes, he died at Dieppe, his natal 
town, during the winter, from the conse- 
quences of an indigestion—que voulez- 
vous! He always had the stomach so 
feeble! ... Ah! the beautiful interment, 
messieurs! Five thousand people, in spite 
of the rain! Car il pleuvait averse! And 
M. le Maire and his adjunct walking be- 
hind the hearse, and the gendarmerie and 
the douaniers, and a bataillon of the dou- 
ziéme chasseurs-d-pied, with their music, 
and all the sapper-pumpers, en grande 
tenue with their beautiful brass helmets! 
All the town was there, so there was no- 
body left to see the procession go by! 
q’c’était beau! Mon Dieu, q’c’était beau! 
e'que j'ai pleuré, d’voir ga! n’est-ce-pas, 
Vinard?” 

‘* Dame, oui, ma biche! j’crois bien! It 
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might have been Monsieur le Maire him 
self that one was interring in person!” 

‘** Ah, ca! voyons, Vinard; thou’rt no! 
going to compare the Maire of Dieppe to 
a painter like Monsieur Carrel?” 

‘Certainly not, ma biche! _But still. 
M. Carrel was a great man all the same. 
in his way. Besides, I wasn’t there—nor 
thou either, as to that!” 

‘*Mon Dieu! comme il est idiot, ce Vi 
nard—of a stupidity to cut with a knife! 


‘Why, thou might’st almost be a Mayor 


thyself, sacred imbecile that thou art!” 

And an animated discussion arose be 
tween husband and wife as to the respec- 
tive merits of a country mayor on one 
side and a famous painter and member of 
the Institute on the other, during which 
les trois Angliches were left out in the 
cold. When Madame Vinard had suffi- 
ciently routed her husband, which did 
not take very long, she turned to them 
again, and told them that she had started 
a magasin de bric-a-brac, ‘‘ vous verrez 
¢a!” 

Yes, the studio had been to let for three 
months. Would they like to see it?) Here 
were the keys. They would, of course, 
prefer to see it themselves, alone; ‘‘ je 
comprends ca! et vous verrez ce que vous 
verrez!’ Then they must come and 
drink once more again the drop, and in- 
spect her magasin de bric-a-brac. 

So they went up, all three, and let them- 
selves into the old place where they had 
been so happy—and one of them fora while 
so miserable! 

It was changed indeed. 

Bare of all furniture, for one thing; 
shabby and unswept, with a pathetic air 
of dilapidation, spoliation, desecration, 
and a musty shut-up smell; the window 
so dirty you could hardly see the new 
houses opposite; the floor a disgrace! 

All over the walls were caricatures in 
charcoal and white chalk, with more or 
less incomprehensible legends; very vul- 
gar and trivial and coarse, some of them, 
and pointless for trois Angliches. 

But among these (touching to relate) 
they found, under a square of plate-glass 
that had been fixed on the wall by means 
of an oak frame, Little Billee’s old black 
and white and red chalk sketch of Tril- 
by’s left foot, as fresh as if it. had been 
done only yesterday! Over it was writ- 
ten: ‘‘Souvenir de la Grande Trilby, par 
W.B. (Litrebili)..”. And beneath, careful- 
ly engrossed on imperishable parchment, 
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‘* PAUVRE TRILBY.” 


and pasted on 
stanzas: 


the glass, the following 


“*Pauvre Trilby—la belle et bonne et chére! 
Je suis son pied. Devine qui voudra 
Quel tendre ami,la chérissant naguére, 
Encadra d’elle (et d’un amour sincére) 

Ce souvenir charmant qu’un caprice inspira— 

Qu’un souffle emportera ! 

“J’étais jumeau: qu’est devenu mon frére ? 
Hélas! Hélas! L’Amour nous égara. 
L’Eternité nous unira, j’espére ; 

Et nous ferons comme autrefois la paire 

Au fond d’un lit bien chaste od nul ne troublera 

Trilby—qui dormira. 


“(© tendre ami, sans nous qu’allez-vous faire ? 
La porte est close oi Trilby demeura. 


Le Paradis est loin... et sur la terre 
(Qui nous fut douce et lui sera légére) 
Pour trouver nos pareils, si bien qu’on cherchera— 
Beau chercher l'on aura!” 
Taffy drew a long breath into his man- 
ly bosom, and kept it there as he read this 
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characteristic Frene 

doggerel (for so }y 
chose to call this toue), 

ing little symphony i 

éreand ra). His huge 
frame thrilled with ten 

derness and pity and 
fond remembrance, and 
he said to himself (let 

ting out his breath) 

‘* Dear, dear Trilby! 
Ah! if you had only 
cared for me, I wouldn't 
have given you up—not 
for any one on earth. 
You were the mate for 
me |” 

And that, as the read 
er has guessed long ago, 
was big Taffy’s *‘ his 
tory.” 

The Laird was also 
deeply touched, and 
could not speak. Had 
he ‘been in love with 
Trilby too? Had he 
ever been in love with 
any one? 

He couldn't say. But 
he thought of Trilby’s 
sweetness and unself- 
ishness, her gayety, her 
innocent kissings and 
caressings, her drollery 
and frolicsome grace, 
her way of filling what 
ever place she was in 
with her presence, the 
charming sight and the 

genial sound of her, and felt that no girl, 
no woman,’no lady he had ever seen yet, 
was a match for this poor waif and stray, 
this long-legged, cancan-dancing, quar- 
tier-latin grisette, blanchisseuse de fin, 
‘and Heaven knows what besides!” 

‘* Hang it all!” he mentally ejaculated, 
‘*T wish to goodness I’d married her my- 
self !” 

Little Billee said nothing either. He 
felt unhappier than he had ever once felt 
for five long years—to think that he could 
gaze on such a memento as this, a thing 
so strongly personal to himself, with dry 
eyes and a quiet pulse! and he unemo- 
tionally, dispassionately, wished himself 
dead and buried for at least the thousand 
and first time! 

All three possessed casts of Trilby’s 
feet and photographs of herself. But 
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nothing so charmingly suggestive of Tril 
yy as this little masterpiece of a true ar- 
tist, this happy fluke of a happy moment. 
It was Trilbiness itself, as the Laird 
thought, and should not be suffered to 
perish, 

They took the keys back to Madame 
Vinard in silence. 

She said: ‘*‘ Vous avez vu—n’est-ce pas, 
messieurs?—le pied de Trilby! e’est bien 
gentil! C’est Monsieur Durien qui a fait 
mettre le verre, quand vous &tes partis; et 
Monsieur Guinot qui a composé [épi- 
taphe. Pauvre Trilby! qu’est-ce qu'elle 
est. devenue! comme elle était bonne fille, 
hein? et si belle! et comme elle était vive, 
elle était vive, elle était vive! Et comme 
elle vous aimait tous bien — et surtout 
Monsieur Litrebili—n’est-ce pas?” 

Then she insisted on giving them each 
another liqueur-glass of Durien’s ratafia 
de cassis, and took them to see her collec- 
tion of bric-A-brac across the yard, a gor- 
geous show, and explained everything 
about it—how she had begun in quite a 
small way, but was making it a big busi- 
ness. 

‘“Voyez cette pendule! It is of the 
time of Louis Onze, who gave it to Ma- 


dame de Pompadour (!). 
a sale in 

**Combiang?” said the Laird. 

‘““Cest cent-cinquante franes, mon 
sieur—c’est bien bon marché—une vérita 
ble occasion, et—” 

‘Je prong!” said the Laird, meaning 
**T take it!” 

Then she showed them a beautiful bro- 
cade gown ‘‘ which she had picked up a 
bargain at—” 

‘*Combiang ?” said the Laird. 

‘Ah, ca, cest trois cents frances, mon- 
sieur. Mais—” 

** Je prong!” said the Laird. 

‘* Et voici les souliers qui vont avec, et 
que 

‘Je pr 

But here Taffy took the Laird by the 
arm and dragged him by force out of 
this too seductive siren’s cave. 

The Laird told her where to send his 
purchases—and with many expressions 
of love and good-will on both sides, they 
tore themselves away from Monsieur et 
Madame Vinard. 

The Laird, however, rushed back for a 
minute, and hurriedly whispered to Ma- 
dame Vinard: **‘ Oh—er—le piay de Tril- 
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by—sur le mure, vous savvy—avec le 
verre et toot le reste—coopy le mure— 
comprenny?... Combiang?” 

‘* Ah, monsieur!” said Madame Vinard 
—‘‘e’est un peu difficile, vous savez- 
couper un mur comme ¢a! On parlera 
au propriétaire si vous voulez, et ca 
pourrait peut-étre s’arranger, si c'est en 
bois! seulement il fau 

‘Je prong!” said the Laird, and waved 
his hand in farewell. 

They went up the Rue Vieille des 
Mauvais Ladres. and found that about 
twenty yards of a high wall had been 
pulled down—just at the bend where the 
Laird had seen the last of Trilby, as she 
turned round and kissed her hand to him 

and they beheld, within, a quaint and 
ancient long-neglected garden; a gray old 
garden, with tall warty black-boled trees, 
and damp green mossy paths that lost 
themselves under the brown and yellow 
leaves and mould and muck which had 
drifted into heaps here and there, the ac- 
cumulation of years—a queer old faded 
pleasance, with wasted bowers, and dilap- 
idated carved stone benches and weather- 
beaten discolored marble statues—nose- 


less, armless, earless fauns and hamadry- 


ads! And at the end of it,in a tumble- 
down state of utter ruin, a still inhabited 
little house, with shabby blinds and win- 
dow-curtains, and broken window-panes 
mended with brown paper—a Pavillon 
de Flore, that must have been quite beau- 
tiful a hundred years ago-—the once mys- 
terious love-resort of long-buried frolic- 
some abbés, and well-forgotten lords and 
ladies gay—red-heeled, patched, powdered, 
frivolous, and shameless, but, oh! how 
charming to the imagination of the nine- 
teenth century! And right through the 
ragged lawn (where lay, upset in the long 
dewy grass, a broken doll’s perambulator 
by a tattered Punchinello) went a desecra- 
ting track made by cart wheels and horses’ 
hoofs; and this, no doubt, was to be a new 
street—perhaps, as Taffy suggested, ‘‘ La 
Rue Neuve des Mauvais Ladres! The new 
street of the bad lepers!” 

“Ah, Taffy!” sententiously opined the 
Laird, with his usual wink at Little Billee 

‘*T’ve no doubt the old lepers were the 
best, bad as they were!” 

“Tm quite swre of it!” said Taffy, 
with sad and sober conviction and a long- 
drawn sigh. ‘‘I only wish I had achance 
of painting one—just as he really was!” 

How often they had speculated on 
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what lay hidden behind that lofty old 
brick wall! and now this melancholy 
little peep into the once festive past, th: 
touching sight of this odd old poverty 
stricken abode of Heaven knows what 
present grief and desolation, which a few 
strokes of the pickaxe had laid bare, 
seemed to chime in with their own gray 
mood, that had been so bright and sunny 
an hour ago, and they went on their way 
quite dejectedly, for a stroll through the 
Luxembourg Gallery and Gardens. 

The same people seemed to be still copy 
ing the same pictures in the long quiet 
genial room, so pleasantly smelling of 
oil-paint— Rosa Bonheur’s ‘* Labourage 
Nivernais ’— Hébert’s ** Malaria” 
ture’s ** Decadent Romans.” 

And in the formal dusty gardens were 
the same pioupious and zouzous still 
walking with the same nounous, or sitting 
by their sides on benches by basins with 
gold and silver fish—and just the same 
old couples petting the same toutous and 
loulous !* 

Then they thought they would go and 
lunch at le pére Trin’s—the Restaurant 
de Ja Couronne, in the Rue du Luxem- 
bourg—for the sake of auld lang syne! 
But when they got there, the well-re- 
membered fumes of that little refectory, 
which had once seemed not unappetizing, 
turned their stomachs. So they content- 
ed themselves with warmly greeting le 
pére Trin, who was quite overjoyed to 
see them again, and anxious to turn the 
whole establishment topsy-turvy that he 
might entertain such guests as they de- 
served. 

Then the Laird suggested an omelet at 
the Café de 'Odéon. But Taffy said, in 
his masterful way, ‘‘ D—— the Café de 
l’Odéon !” 

And hailing a little open fly, they 
drove to Ledoyen’s, or some such place, 
in the Champs Elysées, where they feast- 
ed as became three prosperous Britons 
out for a holiday in Paris— trois mous- 
quetaires—and afterwards had themselves 
driven in an open carriage and pair 
through the Bois de Boulogne to the féte 
de St. Cloud (or what still remained of it, 
for it lasts six weeks), the scene of so 


Cou 


* Glossary.—Pioupiou (alias pousse-caillou, alias 
tourlourou)—a private soldier of the line. Zouzou 
—a Zouave. Nounou—a wet-nurse with a pretty 
ribboned cap and long streamers. Toutou—a non- 
descript French lapdog, of no breed known to 
Englishmen (a regular little beast!), Loulou —a 
Pomeranian dog—not much better. 
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‘*‘OON PAIR DE GONG BLONG.” 


many of Dodor’s and Zouzou’s exploits in 
past years, and found it more amusing 
than the Luxembourg Gardens; the frol- 
icsome spirit of Dodor seemed to pervade 
it still. 

But it doesn’t want the presence of a 
Dodor to make the blue-bloused sons of 
the Gallic people (and its neatly shod, 
white-capped dayghters) delightful to 
watch as they take their pleasure. And 
the Laird (thinking perhaps of Hamp- 
stead Heath on an Easter Monday) must 
not be blamed for once more quoting his 
favorite phrase—the pretty little phrase 
with which the most humorous and least 
exemplary of British parsons began his 
famous journey to France. 

When they came back to the hotel to 
dress and dine, the Laird found he want- 
ed a pair of white gloves for the concert 
‘“Oon pair de gong blong,” as he called 
it—and they walked along the boulevards 
till they came to a haberdasher’s shop of 
very good and prosperous appearance, 
and going in, were received graciously by 
the ‘‘patron,” a portly little bourgeois, 
who waved them to a tall and aristocratic 
and very well dressed young commis be- 
hind the counter, saying, ‘‘ Une paire de 
gants blancs pour monsieur.” 





And what was the surprise of our three 
friends in recognizing Dodor! 

The gay Dodor, Dodor JVirrésistible, 
quite unembarrassed by his position, was 
exuberant in his delight at seeing them 
again, and introduced them to the patron 
and his wife and daughter, Monsieur, Ma- 
dame, and Mademoiselle Passefil. And 
it soon became pretty evident that, in 
spite of his humble employment in that 
house, he was a great favorite in that 
family, and especially with mademoiselle. 

Indeed, Monsieur Passefil invited our 
three heroes to stay and dine then and 
there; but they compromised matters by 
asking Dodor to come and dine with them 
at the hotel, and he accepted with alac- 
rity. 

Thanks to Dodor, the dinner was a very 
lively one, and they soon forgot the re 
gretful impressions of the day. 

They learnt that he hadn’t got a penny 
in the world, and had left the army, and 
had for two years kept the books at le 
pére Passefil’s and served his customers, 
and won his good opinion and his wife's, 
and especially his daughter's, and that 
soon he was to be not only his employer's 
partner, but his son-in-law; and that, in 
spite of his impecuniosity, he had man- 
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aged to impress them with the fact that 
in marrying a Rigolot de Lafarce she was 
making a very splendid match indeed! 

His brother-in-law, the Honorable Jack 
Reeve, had long cut him for a bad lot. 
But his sister, after a while, had made 
up her mind that to marry Mlle. Passefil 
wasn't the worst he could do; atallevents, 
it would keep him out of England, and 
that wasacomfort! And passing through 
Paris, she had actually calied on the Passe- 
fil family, and they had fallen prostrate 
before such spleudor; and no wonder, for 
Mrs. Jack Reeve was one of the most 
beautiful, elegant, and fashionable women 
in London, the smartest of the smart. 

‘* And how about |’ Zouzou?” asked Lit- 
tle Billee. 

**Ah, old Gontran! I don’t see much 
of him. We no longer quite move in the 
same circles, you know; not that he’s 
proud, or me either! but he’s a sub-lieu 


"GECKO. 


tenant in the Guides—an officer! Besides, 
his brother's dead, and he’s the Duc de la 
Rochemartel, and a special pet of the Em- 
press; he makes her laugh more than 
anybody! He’s looking out for the big- 
gest heiress he can find, and he’s pretty 
safe to catch her, with such a name as 
that! In fact, they say he’s caught her 
already—Miss Lavinia Hunks, of Chica- 
go. Twenty million dollars! At least 
so the Figaro says!” 

Then he gave them news of other old 
friends; and they did not part till it was 
time for them to go to the Cirque des Ba- 
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shibazoucks, and after they had arranged 
to dine with his future family on the fo 
lowing day. 


In the Rue St.-Honoré was a long dou 
ble file of cabs and carriages slowly mo\ 
ing along to the portals of that huge hall, 
Le Cirque des Bashibazoucks. Is it there 
still, I wonder? I don’t mind betting 
not! Just at this period of the Second 
Empire there was a mania for demolition 
and remolition (if there is such a word), 
and I have no doubt my Parisian readers 
would search the Rue St.-Honoré for the 
Salle des Bashibazoucks in vain! 

Our friends were shown to their stalls, 
and looked round in surprise. This was be 
fore the days of the Albert Hall, and they 
had never been in such a big place of the 
kind before, or one so regal in aspect, so 
gorgeously imperial with white and gold 
and crimson velvet, so dazzling with light, 
so crammed with people from floor to 
roof, and cramming itself still. 

A platform carpeted with crimson cloth 
had been erected in front of the gates 
where the horses had once used to come 
in, and their fair riders, and the two jolly 
English clowns, and the beautiful noble- 
man with the long frock-coat and brass 
buttons, and soft high boots, and four-in- 
hand whip—"*‘ la chambriére.” 

In front of this was a lower stand for 
the orchestra. The circus itself was filled 
with stalls—stalles d’orchestre. A pair of 
crimson curtains hid the entrance to the 
platform at the back, and by each of these 
stood a small page, ready to draw it aside 
and admit tlie diva, 

The entrance to the orchestra was by a 
small door under the platform, and some 
thirty or forty chairs and music-stands, 
grouped around the conductor’s estrade, 
were waiting for the band. 

Little Billee looked round, and recog- 
nized many countrymen and countrywo- 
men of his own—many great musical ce- 
lebrities especially, whom he had often 
met in London. Tiers upon tiers of peo- 
ple rose up all round in a widening circle, 
and lost themselves in a hazy mist of light 
at the top—it was like a picture by Mar- 
tin! In the imperial box were the Eng- 
lish ambassador and his family, with an 
august British personage sitting in the 
middle, in front, his broad blue ribbon 
across his breast and his opera-glass to his 
royal eyes. 

Little Billee had never felt so excited, 





o exhilarated, by such a show 
vefore, nor so full of eager an- 
ticipation. He looked at his 
programme, and saw that the 
Hungarian band (the first that 
had yet appeared in western 
Europe, I believe) would play 
an overture of gypsy dances. 
Then Madame Svengali would 
sing ‘‘un air connu, sans ac- 
compagnement,” and _after- 
wards other airs, including the 
‘*Nussbaum ” of Schumann (for 
the first time in Paris, it seemed). 
Then a rest of ten minutes; then 
more csardas; then the diva 
would sing ‘‘ Malbrouck s’en 
va-t’en guerre,” of all things in 
the world! and finish up with 
‘‘un impromptu de Chopin, 
sans paroles.” 

Truly a somewhat incongru- 
ous bill of fare! 

Close on the stroke of nine 
the musicians came in and took 
their seats. They were dressed 
in the foreign hussar uniform 
that has now become so famil- 
iar’ The first violin had scarce- 
ly sat down before our friends 
recognized in him their old 
friend Gecko. 

Just as the clock struck, 
Svengali, in irreproachable 
evening dress, tall and stout 
and quite splendid in appear- 
ance, notwithstanding his long 
black mane (which had been 
curled), took his place at his 
desk. Our friends would have 
known him at a glance, in 
spite of the wonderful altera- 
tion time and prosperity had 
wrought in his outward man. 

He bowed right and left to 
the thunderous applause that greeted 
him, gave his three little baton-taps, and 
the lovely music began at once. We 
have grown accustomed to strains of this 
kind during the last twenty years; but 
they were new then, and their strange se- 
duction was a surprise as well as an en- 
chantment. 

Besides, no such band as Svengali’s had 
ever been heard, and in listening to this 
overture the immense crowd almost for- 
got that it was a mere preparation for a 
great musical event, and tried to encore 
it. But Svengali merely turned round 
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‘‘IT WAS TRILBY.’ 


and bowed—there were to be no encores 
that night. 

Then a moment of silence and breath- 
less suspense—curiosity on tiptoe! 

Then the two little page-boys each drew 
a silken rope, and the curtains parted and 
looped themselves up on each side sym- 
metrically; and a tall female figure ap- 
peared, clad in what seemed like a clas- 
sical dress of cloth of gold, embroidered 
with garnets and beetles’ wings; her 
snowy arms and shoulders bare, a gold 
coronet of stars on her head, her thick 
light brown hair tied behind and flowing 
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‘*aU CLAIR DE LA LUNE.” 


all down her back to nearly her knees, 
like those ladies in hair-dressers’ shops 
who sit with their backs to the plate-glass 
window to advertise the merits of some 
particular hair-wash. 

She walked slowly down to the front, 
her hands hanging at her sides in quite a 
simple fashion, and made a slight ineli- 
nation of her head and body towards the 
imperial box, and then to right and left. 
Her lips and cheeks were rouged ; her 
dark level eyebrows nearly met at the 
bridge of her short high nose. Through 
her parted lips you could see her large 
glistening white teeth; her gray eyes 
looked straight at Svengali. 

Her face was thin, and had a rather 
haggard expression, in spite of its artifi- 
cial freshness; but its contour was divine, 


and its character so tender, so humble, , 


so touchingly simple and sweet, that one! 
melted at the sight of her. No such mag- 
nificent or seductive apparition has ever 
been seen before or since on any stage or 
. ~ 7 “ 
platform—not even Miss Ellen Terry as 
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the priestess of Artemis in the 
zaureate’s play, The Cup. 

The house rose as she came 
down to the front; and she 
bowed again to right and left. 
and put her hand to her heart 
quite simply and with a most 
winning natural gesture, an 
adorable gaucherie; like a 
graceful and unconscious 
school-girl, quite innocent of 
stage deportment. 

It was Trilby ! 


Trilby the tone-deaf, who 
couldn't sing one single note 
in tune! Trilby, who couldn't 
tella C from an F!! 

What was going to happen? 

Our three friends were al- 
most turned to stone in the 
immensity of their surprise. 

Yet the big Taffy was trem- 
bling all over; the Laird’s jaw 
had all but fallen on to his 
chest; Little Billee was staring, 
staring his eyes almost out of 
his head. There was some- 
thing, to them, so strange and 
uncanny about it all; so op- 
pressive, sO anxious, so 
mentous! 

The applause had at last sub- 
sided. Trilby stood with her 

hands behind her, one foot (the left one) 
on a little stool that had been left there 
on purpose, her lips parted, her eyes on 
Svengali’s, ready to begin. 

He gave his three beats, and the band 
struck a chord. Then, at another beat 
from him, but in her direction, she began, 
without the slightest appearance of ef- 
fort, without any accompaniment what- 
ever, he still beating time—conducting 
her, in facet, just as if she had been an 
orchestra herself: 


mo- 


“ Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Pierrot! 
Préte-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot. 
Ma chandelle est morte... 
Je n’ai plus de feu! 
Ouvre-moi ta porte 
Pour l'amour de Dieu!” 


This was the absurd old nursery rhyme 
with which la Svengali chose to make her 
début before the most critical audience in 


the world! She sang it three times over 
—the same verse. There is but one. 
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The first time she sang it without any 
expression whatever—not the slightest. 
Just the words and the tune; in the mid- 
dle of her voice, and not loud at all; just 
as a child sings who is thinking of some- 
thing else; or just as a young French 
mother sings who is darning socks by a 
cradle, and rocking her baby to sleep with 
her foot. 

But her voice was so immense in its 
softness, richness, freshness, that it seemed 
to be pouring itself out from all round; 
its intonation absolutely, mathematically 
pure; one felt it to be not only faultless, 
but infallible; and the seduction, the 
novelty of it, the strangely sy:pathetic 
quality! How can one describe the qual- 
ity of a peach or a nectarine to those who 
have only known apples? 

Until la Svengali appeared, the world 
had only known apples—Catalanis, Jen- 
ny Linds, Grisis, Albonis, Pattis! The 
best apples that can be, for sure—but 
still only apples! 

If she had spread a pair of large white 
wings and gracefully fluttered up to the 
roof and perched upon the chandelier, she 
could not have produced a greater sensa- 
tion. The like of that voice has never 
been heard, nor ever will be again. A 
woman archangel might sing like that, 
or some enchanted princess out of a fairy- 
tale. 

Little Billee had already dropped his 
face into his hands and hid his eyes in 
his pocket-handkerchief; a big tear had 
fallen on to Taffy’s left whisker; the 
Laird was trying hard to keep his tears 
back. 

She sang the verse a second time, with 
but little added expression and no loud- 
er; but with a sort of breathy widening 
of her voice that made it like a broad 
heavenly smile of universal motherhood 
turned into sound. One felt all the ge- 
nial gayety and grace and impishness of 
Pierrot and Columbine idealized into frol- 
icsome beauty and holy innocence, as 
though they were performing for the 
saints in Paradise—a baby Columbine, 
with a cherub for clown! The dream of 
it all came over you for a second or two 
—a revelation of some impossible golden 
age—priceless—never to be forgotten ! 

Little Billee had Jost all control over 
himself, and was shaking with his sup- 
pressed sobs—-Little Billee, who hadn’t 
shed a single tear for five long years! 
Half the people in the house were in 


tears, but tears of sheer delight, of deli- 
cate inner laughter. 

Then she came back to earth, and sad- 
dened and veiled and darkened her voice 
as she sang the verse for the third time; 
and it was a great and sombre tragedy, 
too deep for any more tears; and some- 
how or other poor Columbine, foriorn 
and betrayed and dying, out in the cold 
at midnight—sinking down to hell, per- 
haps—was making her last frantic ap- 
peal! It was no longer Pierrot and Col- 
umbine—it was Marguerite—it was Faust! 





**OUVRE-MOI TA PORTE 
POUR L'AMOUR DE DIEU!” 


It was the most terrible and pathetic of 
all possible human tragedies, but ex- 
pressed with no dramatic or histrionic 
exaggeration of any sort; by mere tone, 
slight subtle changes in the quality of the 
sound—too quick and elusive to be taken 
count of, but to be felt with, oh, what 
poignant sympathy! 
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When the song was over, the applause 
did not come immediately, and she wait- 
ed with her kind wide smile,as if she 
were well accustomed to wait like this; 
and then the storm began, and 
grew and spread and rattled 
and echoed—voice, hands, feet, 
sticks, umbrellas!—and down 
came the bouquets, which the 
little page-boys picked up; and 
Trilby bowed to front and right 
and left in her simple débon- 


‘‘MALBROUCK S'EN VA-T’EN GUERRE.” 


naire fashion. 


It was her usual triumph. 
It had never faiied, whatever the audience, 
whatever the country, whatever the song. 


Little Billee didn’t applaud. He sat 
with his head in his hands, his shoulders 
still heaving. He believed himself to be 
fast asleep and in a dream, and was try- 
ing his utmost not to wake; for a great 
happiness was his. It was one of those 
nights to be marked with a white stone! 

As the first bars of the song came 
pouring out of her parted lips (whose 
shape he so well remembered), and her 
dovelike eyes looked straight over Sven- 
gali’s head, straight in his own direction 
—nay, at him—something melted in his 
brain, and all his long-lost power of lov- 
ing came back with a rush. 

It was like the sudden curing of a deaf- 
ness that has been lasting for years. The 
doctor blows through your nose into your 
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Eustachian tube with a little India-rubbe: 

machine; some obstacle gives way, there 

is a snap in your head, and straightway 

you hear better than you had ever heard 

in all your life, 

almost too well: 

and all your life 

is once more 

changed for you! 

At length he sat 

up again, in the 

middle of la Sven- 

gali’s singing of 

the ‘‘ Nussbaum,” 

and saw her; 

saw the Laird 

sitting by him, 

and Taffy, their 

eyes riveted on 

Trilby, and knew 

for certain that it 

was no dream this 

time, and his joy 

wasalmostapain ! 

She sang the ‘‘ Nussbaum” 

(to its heavenly accompani- 

ment) as simply as she had 

sung the previous song. 

Every separate note was 

a highly finished gem of 

sound, linked to the next by 

a magic bond. You did not require to be 

a lover of music to fall beneath the spell 

of such a voice as that; the mere melodic 

phrase had all but ceased to matter. Her 

phrasing, consummate as it was, was as 
simple as a child's. 

It was as if she said: ‘‘ See! what does 
the composer count for? Here is about 
as beautiful a song as was ever written, 
with beautiful words to match, and the 
words have been made French for you 
by one of your smartest poets! But what 
do the words signify, any more than the 
tune, or even the language? The ‘ Nuss- 
baum’ is neither better nor worse than 
‘Mon ami Pierrot’ when J am the sing- 
er; for I am Svengali; and you shall 
hear nothing, see nothing, think of no- 
thing, but Svengali, Svengali, Svengali !” 

It was the apotheosis of voice and vir- 
tuosity! It was ‘‘il bel canto” come 
back to earth after a hundred years—the 
bel canto of Vivarelli, let us say, who sang 
the same song every night to the same 
King of Spain for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and was rewarded with a duke- 
dom, and wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


and 
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And, indeed, here was this immense 
,udience, made up of the most cynically 
critical people in the world, and the most 
inti-German, assisting with rapt ears and 
streaming eyes at the imagined spectacle 
of a simple German damsel, a Miidchen, 
a Friiulein, just “‘verlobte’’—a_ future 
Hausfrau—sitting under a walnut-tree in 
some suburban garden—a Berlin!—and 
around her, her family and their friends, 
probably drinking beer and smoking long 
porcelain pipes, and talking politics or 
business, and cracking innocent elaborate 
old German jokes; with bated breath, 
lest they should disturb her maiden dream 
of love! And all as though it were a 
scene in Elysium, and the Friulein a 
nymph of many-fountained Ida, and her 
people Olympian gods and goddesses. 

And such, indeed, they were when Tril- 
by sang of them! 

After this, when the long, frantic ap- 
plause had subsided, she made a gracious 
bow to the royal British opera - glass 
(which had never left her face), and sang 
‘*Ben Bolt” in English! 

And then Little Billee remembered 
there was such a person as Svengali in 
the world, and recalled his little flexible 
flageolet! 

‘That is how I teach Gecko; that is 
how I teach la bedite Honorine ; that is 
how I teach il bel canto. ... It was lost, 
il bel canto—and I found it in a dream— 
I, Svengali!” 

And his old cosmic vision of the beau- 
ty and sadness of things, the very heart 
of them, and their pathetic evanescence, 
came back with a tenfold clearness—that 
heavenly glimpse beyond the veil! And 
with it a crushing sense of his own infin- 
itesimal significance by the side of this 
glorious pair of artists, one of whom had 
been his friend and the other his love— 
a love who had offered to be his humble 
mistress and slave, not feeling herself 
good enough to be his wife! 

It made him sick and faint to remem- 
ber, and filled him with hot shame, and 
then and there his love for Trilby be- 
came as that of a dog for its master! 

She sang once more-—‘‘Chanson de 
Printemps,” by Gounod (who was pres- 
ent, and seemed very hysterical), and the 
first part of the concert was over, and 
people had time to draw breath and talk 
over this new wonder, this revelation of 
what the human voice could achieve; 
and an immense hum filled the hall-- 


astonishment, enthusiasm, ecstatic de- 
light! 

But our three friends found little to say 
—for what they felt there were as yet no 
words! 

Taffy and the Laird looked at Little 
Billee, who seemed to be looking inwards 
at some transcendent dream of his own 
with red eyes, and his face all pale and 
drawn, and his nose very pink, and rather 
thicker than usual; and the dream ap- 
peared to be out of the common blissful, 
though his eyes were swimming still, for 
his smile was almost idiotic in its rapt- 
ure! 

The second part of the concert was still 
shorter than the first, and created, if pos- 
sible, a wilder enthusiasm. 

Trilby only sang twice. 

Her first song was ‘‘ Malbrouck s’en 
va-t’en guerre.” 

She began it quite lightly and merrily, 
like a jolly march; in the middle of her 
voice, which had not as yet revealed any 
exceptional compass or range. People 
laughed quite frankly at the first verse: 


y 


“Malbrouck s’en va-t’en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine / 
Malbrouck s’en va-t’en guerre. . . 
Ne sais quand reviendra! 
Ne sais quand reviendra! 
Ne sais quand reviendra !” 

The mironton mirontaine was the very 
essence of high martial resolve and hero- 
ic self-confidence; one would have led a 
forlorn hope after hearing it once! 

“Il reviendra-z-A Paques— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine / 
Il reviendra-z-a Paques. . . 
Ou... ala Trimté!” 

People still laughed, though the mi- 
ronton mirontaine betrayed an uncom- 
fortable sense of the dawning of doubts 
and fears—vague forebodings! 

“La Trinité se passe — 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
La Trinité se passe. . . 
Malbrouck ne revient pas !’ 


’ 


And here, especially in the mironton 
mirontaine, a note of anxiety revealed 
itself-—so poignant, so acutely natural 
and human, that it became a personal 
anxiety of one’s own, causing the heart 
to beat, and one’s breath was short. 

“Madame a sa tour monte— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Madame Aa sa tour monte, 
Si haut qu'elle peut monter !” 


Oh! How one’s heart went with her! 
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Anne! Sister Anne! 


thing? 


Do you see any- 


“Elle voit de loin son page— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Elle voit de loin son page, 
Tout de noir habille! 
is almost sick with the sense of 
it is all but unbear- 


One 
impending calamity 
able! 

“Mon page 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Mon page—mon beau page! 
Quelle nouvelle apportez ?” 


mon beau page !— 


And here Little Billee begins to weep 
again, and so does everybody else! The 
mironton mirontaine is an agonized wail 
of suspense—poor bereaved duchess! 
poor Sarah Jennings! Did it all an- 
nounce itself to you just like that? 

All this while the accompaniment had 
been quite simple 
dinary chords. 

But now, quite suddenly, without a sin- 
gle modulation or note of warning, down 
goes the tune a full major third, from E 
to C—into the graver depths of Trilby’s 
great contralto—so solemn and ominous 
that there is no more weeping, but the flesh 
creeps; the accompaniment slows and 


just a few obvious or- 


‘* AUX NOUVELLE QUE J’ APPORTE, 


VOS BEAUX YEUX VONT PLEURER!” 
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elaborates itself; the march becomes a f\, 
neral march, with muted strings, and 
quite slowly: 
“Aux nouvelle que j’apporte— 
Mironton, mironton, miroutaine ! 
Aux nouvelle que j’apporte, 
Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer!” 

Richer and richer grows the accompa 
niment. The mironton mirontaine \ye 
comes a dirge! 

“ Quittez vos habits roses— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Quittez vos habits roses, 
Et vos satins brochés!” 

Here the ding-donging of a big bell 
seems to mingle with the score;. .. and 
very slowly, and so impressively that the 
news will ring forever in the ears and 
hearts of those who hear it from la Sven 
gali’s lips: 

“Le Sieur Malbrouck est mort— 
Mironuton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Le Sieur—Malbrouck 


Est 


est—mort ! 


mort—et enterré !” 


And thus it ends quite abruptly! 

And this heart-rending tragedy, this 
great historical epic in two dozen lines, 
at which some five or six thousand gay 
French people are sniffing and mopping 
their eyes like so 
many Niobes, is 
just a common 
old French comic 
song—a mere nur 
sery ditty, like 
‘** Little Bo-peep” 
—to the tune, 


‘GS 


“\) 


My: | Mit ’ 
a 


i “We won't go home 


till morning, 
Till daylight 
appear. . .” 


j 
jy! 
{ doth 


Andafter asecond 
or two of silence 
(oppressive and 
impressive as that 
which occurs at a 
burial when the 
handful of earth is 
being dropped on 
to the coffin lid) the 
audience bursts 
once more into 
madness ; and la 
Svengali, who ac- 
cepts no encores, 
hasto bow for near- 
ly five minutes, 
standing amidst a 
sea of flowers. . . 











‘“UN IMPROMPTU DE CHOPIN.” 


Then comes her great and final per- 
formance. The orchestra swiftly plays 
the first four bars of the bass in Chopin’s 
Impromptu (A flat); and suddenly, with- 
out words, as a light nymph catching the 
whirl of a double skipping-rope, la Sven- 
vali breaks in, and voealizes that astound- 
ing piece of music that so few pianists 
can even play; but no pianist has ever 
played it like this; no piano has ever 
given out such notes as these! 

Every single phrase is a string of per- 
fect gems, of purest ray serene, strung to- 
gether on a loose golden thread! The 
higher and shriller she sings, the sweeter 
it is; higher and shriller than any wo- 
man had ever sung before. 

Waves of sweet and tender laughter, 
the very heart and essence of innocent, 
high-spirited girlhood, alive to all that is 
simple and joyous and elementary in na- 
ture—the freshness of the morning, the 
ripple of the stream, the click of the mill, 
the wind in the trees, the song of the 
lark in the cloudless sky—the sun and the 
dew, the scent of early flowers and sum- 
mer woods and meadows-—-the sight of 
birds and bees and butterflies and frolic- 
some young animals at play—all the sights 
and scents and sounds that are the birth- 
right of happy children, happy savages 
in favored climes—things within the re- 
membrance and the reach of most of us! 
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All this, the memory and the feel of it, 
are in Trilby’s voice as she warbles that 
long smooth lilting dancing laugh, that 
wondrous song without words; and those 
who hear feel it all, and remember it 
with her. It is irresistible; it forces it- 
self on you; no words, no pictures, could 
ever do the like! So that the tears that 
are shed out of all these many French 
eyes are tears of pure, unmixed delight 
in happy reminiscence! (Chopin, it is 
true, may have meant something quite 
different—a hot-house, perhaps, with or- 
chids and arum lilies and tuberoses and 
hydrangeas—but that is neither here nor 
there.) 

Then comes the slow movement, the 
sudden adagio, with its capricious orna- 
ments—the waking of the virgin heart, 
the stirring of the sap, the dawn of love; 
its doubts and fears and questionings; 
and the mellow, powerful, deep chest 
notes are like the pealing of great golden 
bells, with a light little pearl shower 
tinkling round—drops from the fringe of 
her grand voice as she shakes it. . . 

Then back again the quick part, da 
capo, only quicker! hurry, hurry! but 
distinct as ever. Loud and shrill and 
sweet beyond compare—drowning the or- 
chestra; of a piercing quality quite inef- 
fable; a joy there is no telling; a clear 
purling crystal stream that gurgles and 
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foams and bubbles along over sunlit 
stones; ‘‘a wonder, a world’s delight!” 

And there is nota sign of effort, of dif- 
ficulty overcome. All through, Trilby 
smiles her broad angelic smile; her lips 
well parted, her big white teeth glisten- 
ing as she gently jerks her head from 
side to side in time to Svengali’s baton, 
as if to shake the notes out quicker and 
higher and shriller. . . 

And in a minute or two it is all over, 
like the lovely bouquet of fireworks at 
the end of the show, and she lets what 
remains of it die out and away like the 
after-glow of fading Bengal fires—her 
voice receding into the distance—coming 
back to you like an echo from all round, 
from anywhere you please—quite soft— 
hardly more than a breath, but such a 
breath! Then one last chromatically as- 
cending rocket, pianissimo, up to E in 
alt, and then darkness and silence! 

And after a little pause the many- 
headed rises as one, and waves its hats 
and sticks and handkerchiefs, and stamps 
aud shouts... ‘* Vive la Svengali! Vive 


la Svengali!” 
Svengali steps on to the platform by 


his wife’s side and kisses her hand; and 
they both bow themselves backwards 
through the curtains, which fall, to rise 
again and again and again on this as- 
tounding pair! 

Such was la Svengali’s début in Paris. 

It had lasted little over an hour, one 
quarter of which, at least, had been spent 
in plaudits and courtesies! 

The writer is no musician, alas! (as, no 
doubt, his musical readers have found out 
by this) save in his thraldom to music of 
not too severe a kind, and laments the 
clumsiness and inadequacy of this wild 
(though somewhat ambitious) attempt to 
recall an impression received more than 
thirty years ago; to revive the blessed 
memory of that unforgettable first night 
at the Cirque des Bashibazoucks. 

Would that I could transcribe here 
Berlioz’s famous series of twelve articles, 
entitled ‘‘la Svengali,” which were re- 
published from La Lyre Holienne, and 
are now out of print! 

Or Théophile Gautier’s elaborate rhap- 
sody, ‘‘Madame Svengali — Ange, ou 
Femme?” in which he proves that one 
need not have a musical ear (he hadn’t) 
to be enslaved by such a voice as hers, 
any more than the eye for beauty (this 
he had) to fall the victim of ‘‘her celes- 
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tial form and face.”’ I forget in whic 
journal this eloquent tribute appeared - 
is not to be found in his collected wor k< 

Or the intemperate diatribe by Hy 
Blagner (as I will christen him; on t) 
tyranny of the prima donna, calle 
**Svengalismus”; in which he attempt 
to show that mere virtuosity carried to 
such a pitch is mere viciosity—base acro- 
batismus of the vocal chords, a hysteric 
appeal to morbid Gallic *‘sentimentalis 
mus”; and that this monstrous develop 
ment of a phenomenal larynx, this de 
grading cultivation and practice of the 
abnormalismus of a mere pliysical pecul- 
iarity, are death and destruction to all 
true music, since they place Mozart and 
Beethoven, and even himself, on a level 
with Bellini, Donizetti, Offenbach — any 
Italian tune-tinkler, any ballad-monger 
of the hated Paris pavement! and can 
make the highest music of all (even his 
own) go down with the common French 
herd at the very first hearing, just as if 
it were some idiotic refrain of the café 
chantant! 

So much for Blagnerismus v. Svenga- 
lismus. 

But I fear there is no space, within the 
limits of this humble tale, for these mas- 
terpieces of technical musical criticism. 

Besides, there are other reasons. 


Our three heroes walked back to the 
boulevards, the only silent ones amid the 
throng that poured through the Rue St.- 
Honoré, as the Cirque des Bashibazoucks 
emptied itself of its over-excited audi- 
ence. 

They went arm in arm, as usual; but 
this time Little Billee was in the middle. 
He wished to feel on each side of him the 
warm and genial contact of his two be- 
loved old friends. It seemed as if they 
had suddenly been restored to him, after 
five long years of separation; his heart 
was overflowing with affection for them, 
too full to speak just yet! Overflowing, 
indeed, with the love of love, the love of 
life, the love of death—the love of all 
that is, and ever was, and ever will be! 
just as in his old way. 

He could have hugged them both in 
the open street, before the whole world; 
and the delight of it was that this was no 
dream ; about that there was no mistake. 
He was himself again at last, after five 
years, and wide-awake; and he owed it 
all to Trilby! 
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And what did he feel for Trilby? He 

yuldn’t tell yet. It was too vast as yet 

, be measured; and, alas! it was weight- 
ed with such a burden of sorrow and re 

ret that he might well put off the thought 
f it a little while longer, and gather in 
vhat bliss he might: like the man whose 
hearing has been restored after long years, 
he would revel in the mere pliysical de- 
light of hearing for a space, and not go 
out of his way as yet to listen for the bad 
news that was already in the air, and 
would come to roost quite soon enough. 

Taffy and the Laird were silent also; 
Trilby’s voige was still in their ears and 
hearts, her image in their eyes, and utter 
bewilderment still oppressed them and 
kept them dumb. 

It was a warm and balmy night, almost 
like midsummer; and they stopped at the 
first café they met on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, and ordered bocks of beer, and 
sat at a little table on the pavement, the 
only one unoceupied ; for the café was al- 
ready crowded, the hum of lively talk was 
great, and ‘‘la Svengali” was in every 
mouth. 

The Laird was the first to speak. He 
emptied his bock at a draught, and called 
for another, and lit a cigar, and said, 
‘I don’t believe it was Trilby, after all!” 
It was the first time her name had been 
mentioned between 
them that evening 
and for five years! 

‘**Good heavens !” 
said Taffy. ‘‘Can you 
doubt it?” 

“Oh yes! that was 
Trilby,” said Little Bil- 
lee. 

Then the Laird pro 
ceeded to explain that, 
putting aside the im- 
possibility of Trilby’s 
ever being taught to 
sing in tune, and her 
well-remembered loath 
ing for Svengali, he 
had narrowly scanned 
her face through his 
opera-glass, and found 
that in spite of a like- 
ness quite marvellous 
there were well-marked 
differences. Her face 
was narrower and long- 
er, her eyes larger, and 
their expression not the 


same; then she seemed taller and stouter, 
and her shouldews broader and more droop- 
ing, and so forth. 

But the others wouldn't hear of it, and 
voted him cracked, and declared they 
even recognized the peculiar twang of her 
old speaking voice in the voice she now 
sang with, especially when she sang low 
down. And they all three fell to discuss- 
ing the wonders of her performance like 
everybody else all round; Little Billee 
leading, with an eloquence and a seeming 
of technical musical knowledge that quite 
impressed them, and made them feel hap- 
py and at ease; for they were anxious for 
his sake about the effect this sudden and 
so unexpected sight of her would have 
upon him after all that had passed. 

He seemed transcendently happy and 
elate—incomprehensibly so, in fact—and 
looked at them both with quite a new 
light in his eyes, as if all the music he 
had heard had trebled not only his joy in 
being alive, but his pleasure at being with 
them. Evidently he had quite outgrown 
his old passion for her, and that was a 
comfort indeed! 

But Little Billee knew better. 

He knew that his old passion for her 
had all come back, and was so overwhelm- 
ing and immense that he could not feel it 
just yet, nor yet the hideous pangs of a 





‘* AND THE REMEMBRANCE OF THEM—HAND IN HAND.” 
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jealousy so consuming that it would burn 
up his life. He gave himself another 
twenty-four hours. 

But he had not to wait so long. He 
woke up after a short uneasy sleep that 
very night to find that the flood was over 
him; and he realized how hopelessly, des- 
perately, wickedly, insanely he loved this 
woman, who might have been his, but 
was now the wife of another man; a 
greater than he, and one to whom she 
owed it that she was more glorious than 
any other woman on earth—a queen 
among queens—-a goddess! for what was 
any earthly throne compared to that she 
established in the hearts and souls of all 
who came within the sight and hearing 
of her! beautiful as she was besides— 
beautiful, beautiful! And what must be 
her love for the man who had taught her 
and trained her, and revealed her tower- 
ing genius to herself and the world!-—-a 
man resplendent also, handsome and tall 
and commanding—a great artist from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot! 

And the remembrance of them—hand 
in hand, master and pupil, husband and 
wife—smiling and bowing in the face of 
all that splendid tumult they had called 
forth and could not quell, stung and tor- 
tured and maddened him so that he could 
not lie still, but got up and raged and 
rampaged up and down his hot, narrow, 
stuffy bedroom, and longed for his old 
familiar brain-disease to come back and 
narcotize his trouble, and be his friend, 
and stay with him till he died! 

Where was he to fly for relief from 
such new memories as these, which would 
never cease; and the old memories, and 
all the glamour and grace of them that 
had been so suddenly called out of the 
grave? And how could he escape, now 
that he felt the sight of her face and the 
sound of her voice would be a craving— 
a daily want—like that of some poor starv- 
ing outcast for warmth and meat and 
drink? 

And little innocent, pathetic, ineffa- 
ble, well-remembered sweetnesses of her 
changing face kept painting themselves 
on his retina; and incomparable tones of 
this new thing, her voice, her infinite 
voice, went ringing in his head, till he 
all but shrieked aloud in his agony. 

And then the poisoned and delirious 
sweetness of those mad kisses, 

“by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others”! 


And then the grewsome physical j 
lousy, that miserable inheritance of 
artistic sons of Adam, that plague a) 
torment of the dramatic plastic imagi) 
tion, which can idealize so well, and y; 
realize, alas! so keenly. After three o 
four hours spent like this, he could stan 
it no longer; madness was lying his way 
So he hurried on a garment, and went 
and knocked at Tatfy’s door. 

‘*Good God! what’s the matter with 
you?” exclaimed the good Taffy, as Little 
Billee tumbled into his room, calling out, 

“Oh, Taffy, Taffy, ’m g-g-going mad, 
I think!” And then, shivering all over, 
and stammering incoherently, he tried to 
tell his friend what was the matter with 
him, with great simplicity. 

Taffy, in much alarm, slipped on his 
trousers, and made Little Billee get into 
his bed, and sat by his side holding his 
hand. He was greatly perplexed, fearing 
the recurrence of another attack like that 
of five years back. He didn’t dare leave 
him for an instant to wake the Laird and 
send for a doctor. 

Suddenly Little Billee buried his face 
in the pillow and began to sob, and some 
instinct told Taffy this was the best thing 
that could happen. The boy had always 
been a highly strung, emotional, over-ex 
citable, over-sensitive, and quite uncon- 
trolled mammy’s-darling, ery-baby sort of 
chap, who had never been to school. It 
was all a part of his genius, and also a 
part of hischarm. It would do him good 
to havea good blub. After a while Little 
Billee grew quieter, and then suddenly 
he said, ‘‘ What a miserable ass you must 
think me, what an unmanly duffer!” 

‘Why, my friend?” 

‘Why, for going on in this idiotic way. 
I really couldn't help it. I went mad, I 
tell you. I’ve been walking up and down 
my room all night, till everything seemed 
to go round.” 

‘**So have I.” 

‘You? What for?” 

‘*The very same reason.” 

** What !” 

““T was just as fond of Trilby as you 
were. Only she happened to prefer you.” 

‘What! cried Little Billee again. 
‘* You were fond of Trilby?” 

‘*T believe you, my boy!” 

‘Tn love with her?” 

‘**T believe you, my boy!” 

‘*She never knew it, then!” 

‘*Oh yes, she did.” 
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‘‘She never told me, 

en!” 

‘*Didn’t she? That’s 
ike her. J told her, at 
ill events. I asked her 
to marry me.” 

‘* Well—I am d 
When?” 

‘*That day we took her 
to Meudon, with Jean- 
not, and dined at the 
Garde Champétre’s, and 
she danced the cancan 
with Sandy.” 

‘*Well—I am And 
she refused you?” 

‘* Apparently so.’ 

‘*Well,I— Why on 
earth did she _ refuse 
you?” 

‘*Oh, I suppose she’d 
already begun to fancy 
you, my friend. Il yen 
a toujours un autre !” 

‘*Fancy me—prefer 
me—to you ?” 

‘“ Well, yes. It seems 
odd, eh? old fellow? But 
there’s no accounting for tastes, you 
know. She’s built on such an ample 
scale herself, I suppose that she likes 
little “uns—contrast, you see. She’s 
very maternal, I think. Besides, you're 
a smart little chap; and you ain’t half 
bad; and you’ve got brains and talent, 
and lots of cheek, and all that. I’m 
rather a ponderous kind of party.” 

**Well—I am d a” 

‘C'est comme ca! I took it lying 
down, you see.” 

‘* Does the Laird know?” 

‘*No; and I don’t want him to— nor 
anybody else.” 

‘Taffy, what a regular downright old 
trump you are!” 

‘Glad you think so; anyhow, we’re 
both in the same boat, and we've got to 
make the best of it. She’s another man’s 
wife, and probably she’s very fond of 
him. I’m sure she ought to be, cad as 
he is, after all he’s done for her. So 
there’s an end of it.” 

‘*Ah! there'll never be an end of it 
for me—never—never—oh, never, my 
God! She would have married me but 
for my mother’s meddling, and that stu- 
pid old ass, my uncle. What a wife! 
Think of all she must have in her heart 
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‘*‘] BELIEVE YOU, MY BOY!” 


and brain, only to sing like that! And, oh 
Lord! how beautiful she is—a goddess! 
Oh, the brow and cheek and chin! did 
you ever see anything like it? Oh, if 
only I hadn't written and told my mo- 
ther I was going to marry her! why, we 
should have been man and wife for five 
years by this time—living at Barbizon— 
painting away like mad! Oh, what a 
heavenly life! Oh, curse all officious med- 
dling with other people’s affairs! Oh! 
| 

‘There you go again! What’s the 
good? and where do J come in, my 
friend? J should have been no better off, 
old fellow—worse than ever, I think.” 

Then there was a long silence. 

At length Little Billee said: 

‘Taffy, I can’t tell you what a trump 
you are. All I’ve ever thought of you— 
and God knows that’s enough—will be 
nothing to what I shall always think of 
you after this.” 

‘* All right, old chap.” 

‘* And now I think J’m all right again, 
for a time—and I shall cut back to bed. 
Good-night! Thanks more than I can 
ever express!” And Little Billee, restored 
to his balance, cut back to his own bed 
just as the day was breaking. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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\* the evening was delightful, their 
P coffee was served in the garden. 
Modesta brought out a low table and a 
tray; then returning to the kitchen, she 
came forth again with the coffee-pot, fresh 
from the fire, and filled the two cups, one 
for Dennison, the other for his guest, 
Edward Gray. The coffee was fragrant, 
very hot, very black. John Dennison nev- 
er took at night more than this one small 
cupful; but it was necessary that the 
quality of the drops within should be of 
the purest, and Peppino, the cook, knew 
that he must not fail. The dinner which 
had preceded the coffee had been excel- 
lent. 

They were sitting at one end of a flower- 
bordered walk which leads to a terrace 
with a parapet; from here opens out a 
panorama of the velvety hills of Tuscany, 
with a crowd of serried mountain-peaks 
rising behind them; below, in the narrow 
valley of a winding stream, is the small 
medizval town of Tre Ponti, or Three 
Bridges. The garden retains a distinctly 
monastic air, though its last monk took 
leave of it several hundred years ago; 
here are no statues of goddesses and 
muses, so common in Italy; instead there 
are two worn stone crosses, with illegible 
Latin inscriptions at their bases. An ar- 
cade along one side is paved with flag- 
stones, and has the air of a cloister; at its 
end is a fresco representing a monk with 
his finger on his lips, as if ineuleating 
silence; the face is dim, all save the eyes, 
but these have a strange vitality, and ap- 
pear to follow the gazer with intelligence 
as he turns away. There are two ancient 
sundials, and there is a relic which ex- 
cites curiosity—a flight of stone steps at- 
tached to a high boundary wall; the steps 
go up for a distance of eight or nine feet, 
and then stop, leading to nothing. On the 
north and west, where it stretches to the 
verge of the hill, the garden is open, de- 
fended only by its parapet. Across its 
south edge it is shut in by the irregular 
stone house called Casa Colombina. On 


the east there is the boundary wall al- 
ready mentioned, and above this wall 
there rises outside, not fifteen yards away, 
a massive square battlemented tower, one 
hundred and thirty feet high, named Torre 
Colombina, or Tower of the Dove. 
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tower is now occupied only by owls, and 
travellers suppose vaguely that it belonys 
in some way to the little church of Santa 
Lucia, which nestles at its feet; they even 
fancy that it is the campanile for Santa 
Lucia’s bells. But the great stone Tower 
of the Dove dates from the thirteenth 
century, and although Santa Lucia can- 
not be called young, her two hundred 
and fifty years are nothing to the greater 
antiquity of her ponderous overshadow- 
ing neighbor. Each mountain-peak was 
bathed in the light of sunset; all was soft- 
ly fair—the ineffable loveliness of Italy. 

Modesta now came to take the tray. 
She was accompanied by a cat and a dog. 
The dog was a small dachshund, black, 
with long silky ears and very crooked 
paws. The cat, a sinuous yellow matron, 
appeared to believe that she was the fa- 
vorite, for she rubbed herself against her 
mistress’s ankles caressingly. As Modes- 
ta, with murmured ‘‘ excuses,” lifted the 
tray, four kittens rushed from the house, 
gambolling and tumbling over each other; 
they all made their way to her feet, round 
which they curled themselves so that she 
walked in atangle of cats. She returned 
toward the house with her tray, laughing, 
and careful not to step on them. The dog 
waited a moment with dignity. ‘* Here, 
Hannibal! Here!” said Dennison. But 
the dachshund paid no attention to him; 
he trotted back to the house as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. 

‘*He is supposed to be my property. 
But he spends his life in the kitchen,” 
commented Dennison. 

‘*That girl of yours has a passion for 
animals; one might rather call it a com- 
passion, perhaps, for I have even seen her 
petting that preternaturally ill-tempered 
and hideous donkey who turns your water- 
wheel,” remarked Gray. ‘‘It seems to 
extend in all directions, for she runs out 
to help the old milkman up the bill with 
his cans, and she, gives tidbits to that idiot 
boy who haunts the main road.” 

‘*That isn’t half. She feeds regularly 
two children who live a little below here, 
on the way down to the valley. Partly 
she robs me to do it, after the easy Italian 
fashion; but she also robs herself—I have 
had proof of that. She almost always 
has some forlorn object, varying any- 
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where from a lame chicken to a blind 
man, stowed away in a corner of the 
court or the kitchen, where she can see to 
ind comfort it. And every Friday, when 
the regular beggars of Tre Ponti—the 
wuthorized humbugs—make the round of 
the villas and poderes on this side of the 
valley, invariably she has saved some- 
thing for each one of them.” 

‘She is extraordinarily handsome. 
With her full throat, her large soft eyes, 
and that classic head and hair, she looks 
like a Madonna of one of the old paint- 
ers. I have never seen a more kindly 
and beautiful smile.” 

‘*Tt’s wellenough. But the great thing 
is that she is perfect as a servant. What 
she has to do is done without a fault.” 

‘* And she is so placid and sweet-tem- 
pered, too, as well as skilful,” Gray went 
on. ‘‘She’s a regular marvel!” 

‘*She’s a regular Tuscan !” 

‘* You don’t half appreciate the beauti- 
ful natures of these people. As to this 
particular girl—come back to America, 
and see what we have to put up with! 
A waitress like that, over there, would be 
worth her weight in silver—if not gold.” 

‘*A what?” asked Dennison. 

‘‘A waitress; that’s what we call ’em 
now; we've given up ‘help.’ Is she mar- 
ried to your cook?” 

**Oh no; Peppino is nearly sixty. She 
is only twenty-five, though she looks thir- 
ty. She is a widow, and she is thinking 
of taking another husband before long. 
Have you noticed a young fellow work- 
ing in the vineyard just under your win- 
dows?” 

‘*T have noticed some one loafing there.” 

‘*That’s the man.” 

‘*Poor good-natured woman—he has 
imposed upon her; she will have to earn 
his living as well as her own. As it hap- 
pens, I have watched him, and a lazier 
creature I never saw; he looks at the 
vines occasionally, and he calls down 
jokes to the other men below; that is the 
extent of his exertions. Come out for a 
walk.” 

‘*T don’t walk after dinner.” 

‘* Come at least as far as the tower.” 

Thus adjured, Dennison rose. He was 
a tall man, whose outlines had grown 
large; but he was muscular still. Gray 

Iso was tall. If Edward Gray had a 
obby, it was to show to the world that 
an American business man can be as ath- 
letic as an English fox-hunter or an an- 


cient Greek; his face, which was thin 
and deeply lined, did not come up to his 
ambition; but his erect figure, wiry and 
elastic, was well developed and strong. 

As they passed through the house, now 
growing dim in the twilight, they caught 
a glimpse of the waitress in the distance, 
seated in the kitchen, knitting. On the 
table by her side two of the tall slender 
Tuscan lamps were burning, each with 
its three little wicks and its three brass 
chains; in her lap two kittens were curled 
asleep. The light illumined also a gaudy 
print on the wall, apparently a Madonna. 
Beneath the print was a jug filled with 
flowers. 

‘‘Is that little piece of piety your 
cook’s?”’ Gray asked, as they passed out. 

‘““No. The cook is a free-thinker. It’s 
Modesta; she is overwhelmingly devout. 
She has the whole house blessed at regu- 
lar intervals—priest and holy water.” 

The outer door of Casa Colombina opens 
directly upon the small square or piazza 
of Santa Lucia, a grassy space dotted with 
minute pink daisies. One side of this 
square is bordered by a low wall. In the 
daytime this wall’s broad flat top was 
adorned not infrequently by the recumbent 
figure of one of Modesta’s protégés, who, 
after enjoying her bounty, was taking a 
siesta here, in the sunshine or the shade, 
according to the season ; sometimes it was 
Hannibal, with his nose on his paws; 
sometimes it was the cat; very often it 
was a beggar or the idiot boy. To-night 
the slab was empty, and, after a stroll of 
half an hour up the road and back, Den- 
nison and his visitor sat down here for a 
moment; it made an excellent seat. It 
was now dark; the lights of Tre Ponti 
were twinkling in the valley, the evening 
star shone above the Tower of the Dove; 
the soft air of the Italian May was filled 
with the fragrance of blossoms. Sudden- 
ly on one of the mountains in the north- 
ern sky there appeared flashing out a 
gleam. Then a blaze. 

‘* Woods on fire up there,” said Gray, 
who was accustomed to forest fires at 
home. 

But while he was speaking a similar 
glare appeared on a mountain in the 
south. And then a third in the east. 
Many summits and flanks of the Apen- 
nines were in sight, and before long there 
were fifty of the blazing signals visible, 
some near, some distant, but all at high 
points. 
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‘“Tt’s the vigil of the Ascension, the 
night when the mountain peasants light 
bonfires on their peaks as a species of re- 
ligious rite,” explained Dennison. ‘‘In 
reality it is a relic of pagan times. Their 
belief is that the ceremony will bring tran- 
quillity to their families during the year.” 
¥ figure which had come from the 
house now passed them. ‘‘ Lordships 
will pardon,” said Modesta’s voice; ‘‘they 
know that I would not wish to disturb. 
But from the kitchen it is not possible to 
count the mountain fires. And to count 
them all is important, since tranquillity 
is most surely a blessed thing. Excuses.” 
She passed on to a distant angle of the 
wall, where she stood for five or ten min- 
ules. 

‘“ What did she say?” asked Gray, who 
was sure that he could learn to speak 
Italian in a week or two. Simplest thing 
in the world—so much like Latin. 

Dennison translated the phrases—the 
lordships, the excuses, and the proffered 
opinion as to tranquillity. 

‘Tt's awfully pretty,” said Gray, ad- 
miringly. 

Modesta, after finishing her counting, 
crossed the piazza to the little church. In 
the starlit darkness they could see her 
kneel down there in the porch. © 

‘* She is clinching it—the tranquillity— 
by a few private orisons,” said Dennison. 

Presently, her devotions concluded, the 
waitress returned to the house. The two 
men remained where they were. They 
had all sorts of subjects to thresh out to- 
gether. They took them up, or rather 
Gray did, by fits and starts. 

‘““Weli, Jack, it’s settled then that you’re 
never coming home?” he remarked, as he 
accepted another cigarette. 

‘* Not at all,” Dennison answered. ‘‘I 
shall come back by-and-by, when I feel 
like it. Inthe mean while I pay my taxes 
regularly over there, and I subscribe to 
all the charities I believe in—three or four. 
If there were to be another war (but there 
won't be), I should return at once.” 

** Well, I don’t call it a useful life.” 

“Ts it more useful to make money—at 
somebody else’s expense?” 

‘*Tt’s more useful to be a good citizen; 
to bring up one’s family well; to—” 

‘*Let’s stop there,” Dennison inter- 
posed. ‘‘ People with families never ap- 
prove of the people who haven't those 
blessings. It doesn’t occur to them that 
nobody forced them to marry; they se- 
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lected the lot, and therefore they accepted 
responsibilities. But a man who has not 
undertaken family life ought not to be 
saddled with its cares. You chose your 
boys and girls; I chose Italy. Each to 
his taste. You may ask, ‘ Isn't the world 
to be peopled, then?’ No trouble about 
that; it always will be. Personally my 
own answer to the same question might 
be, however, the old one, ‘Je n’en vois 
pas la nécessité.’” 

‘**That’s where you all end; dreary ni- 
hilism !” 

They returned to the house. The outer 
door of Casa Colombina bore no relation 
to the drawing-room, dining-room, or 
library. It led to the court, to the cellar, 
to the gardens, to the podere, to the kitch- 
en, to whatever you please; but it was 
only by a circuitous route through corri- 
dors and purposeless anterooms that Den- 
nison could reach his own apartments. 
As he and his guest were following this 
route they caught another glimpse across 
the court of Modesta in her kitchen. 
The door was more widely open this time, 
and they could see the whole interior of 
the large vaulted hall-like room, with the 
rows of copper pans on the wall. The 
kittens were now in their basket on the 
floor, and Modesta’s lap was occupied by 
the dachshund, who had curled himself 
into a ball. The waitress was still knit- 
ting, her head bent forward over her work. 
With her smoothly braided hair and her 
white apron, in her neat quiet room with 
her cats and her dog and her flower- 
decked shrine, she was the image of peace. 

‘*Tranquillity is most surely a blessed 
thing,” quoted Gray. ‘‘If it were not for 
the moving needles, I should say she was 
asleep.” 

‘‘She probably is asleep; she is knit- 
ting unconsciously. She appears to re- 
quire about fifteen hours of slumber out 
of the twenty-four,” said Dennison, as he 
lighted wax matches, one after the other, 
to show the way. When he reached the 
sitting-room he rang for lights, and pres- 
ently Modesta appeared, carrying the 
lamp, her eyes drowsy. 

**As soon as Peppino comes in you 
may close the house,” said Dennison. 
‘““We shall require nothing more to- 
night.” : 

The waitress put down the lamp, ad- 
justing its wick so that it burned bright- 
ly. Then she lighted the shaded candles 
which stood on a side table. Hannibal 
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had followed her; when she had finished 
her task she stooped and picked him up. 
‘‘Tf the master allows, he must be wash- 
ed to-morrow,” she said. ‘‘Or, rather, 
not to-morrow, for it is a festa, but the 
day after. As it is now warm weather, 
Peppino shall take him to the pond, in- 
stead of bathing him in the green crock- 
ery basin. Annibale himself will not 
wish to go—silly cherub!” (Here she 
stroked the dog’s head.) ‘‘ But—what do 
they wish? It is necessary. Good-night 
to the lordships.”’ And she disappeared, 
carrying the dog, and murmuring en- 
dearments to him as she went. 

After lunch the next day the two men 
went out fora stroll. The roads were gay 
with the country-folk, celebrating the festa 
in the Italian fashion by the simple amuse- 
ment of being together in the open air. 
The wrinkled faces of the old women 
were framed in their new red and yellow 
kerchiefs, which were folded over their 
heads and tied under theirchins. Each girl 
wore a flower in her hair, and this hair 
was always thick, rising up round the face 
in a dense mass, no matter how closely 
the long ends were braided and coiled be- 
hind. The men were dressed in their best, 
but they all carried their jackets folded 
and tossed over one shoulder. 

The young men were entertaining them- 
selves. 

‘*They will end by slicing us in two at 
the ankles,” said Gray, indignantly, after 
he had jumped aside three or four times 
to escape a sharp disk which met them 
suddenly as they turned ‘a corner, whiz- 
zing past them as it flew down the road, 
almost invisible from its speed. 

‘*Tt’s a game,” said Dennison. 

‘Oh, is it? I theught it was assassina- 
tion.” 

They went down to the Tre Ponti, where 
they took horses and a rattling phaeton, 
and went off on one of those quests with 
whose mild excitements Dennison en- 
livened his quiet Italian days. This 
time it was a search for some tapestry, 
which had been discovered, so it was said, 
in a villa six miles distant. The villa was 
one of those which had degenerated, hav- 
ing been used for the last hundred years 
as a farm-house. During the preceding 
week an addition had been pulled down, 
and the demolition had uncovered a win- 
dow which corresponded to nothing with- 
in; further search had revealed a walled- 
up chamber, and it was this chamber 
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which contained the tapestry. The cham 
ber was there—a small room with a hig!) 
ceiling. It contained no tapestry: no 
thing, in fact, but one singular object, 
a lady’s toilet table with a lace cover. a) 
old mirror, two candlesticks, and various 
saucers, vials, and boxes. The lace, whic}, 
was falling to pieces from age, was ordi 
nary in quality; the mirror-frame and 
the candlesticks were made of metal tha: 
imitates bronze; and the saucers, vials. 
and boxes were of glass that imitates 
crystal ; nothing therefore had intrinsic 
value. Dennison made a small offer for 
the whole just as it stood, in case the govy- 
ernment should not lay claim to the ob 
jects. 

‘*Tt’s only for the riddle,” he said to his 
companion, as they drove back to ‘Tre 
Ponti. ‘‘There is a history, of course 
and nobody can ever know it; that is the 
charm; one can fancy anything one 
pleases. If I get the table, I'll put it ir 
one of the unused bedrooms. And then 
when there comes a wild windy night, 
such as we sometimes have in Tuscany, 
I'll go there after midnight, and see if she 
doesn’t glide slowly in and look at her 
self in her old glass.” 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
dro through the eastern gate of Three 
Bridges. Leaving the phaeton at the 
stable, they strolled about the village for 
a while before returning to Casa Colom- 
bina. 

But village is hardly the word. A\| 
though Tre Ponti has never contained 
more than two thousand inhabitants at 
present there are but fifteen hundred), it 
is surrounded by an important stone wal! 
with bastions, and two of the old gate 
ways, massive arched portals, are stil] in 
use. The narrow winding streets are 
paved with broad flag-stones, which reach 
to the house walls on each side, so tliat 
one seems to be following hallways open 
at the top, rather than roads. Nowhliere 
is there an inch of garden; the high blocks 
stand side by side in solid rows. The 
only breathing-place is the central square : 
one side of this piazza is embellished by a 
palazzo-pubblico, or town-hall, decora 
ted with griffins and armorial bearings. 
Along another side there is an arcade or 
namented with a row of heads by Andrea 
della Robbia, old women, monks, knights. 
children, and others, each looking out 
with lifelike expression from a lieavy 
frame of clustered porcelain fruit. 














‘Those frames of fruit would do for 
a State fair,” said Gray, irreverently. 

Queer, solid, stony little place! Some- 
how it looks fierce, too.” 

‘‘Naturally. They did almost nothing 
here but fight for hundreds of years; they 
fought with every town in Tuscany. And 
almost every town in Tuscany responded 
by fighting with them.” 

When Gray had seen everything, they 
passed through the western gate, taking 
the road which leads down the hill and 
across one of the three bridges; on the 
other side of this bridge begins the path 
which is a short-cut to Casa Colombina. 

In the open space outside of this gate 
there stands a small café of the most 
modern type. Its exterior is adorned in 
fresco on one side of the door with a por- 
trait of Garibaldi as large as life. On the 
other side there is a second work of art, a 
painted open window from whose lattice 
leans a damsel, dressed in the remarkable 
apparel which is produced by a transla- 
tion of the latest Paris fashions into Ital- 
ian. This damsel hospitably offers to 
the passers-by a glass of wine. ‘ Let's 
breathe,” said Dennison, seating himself 
on one of the benches which, with a green 
table, was placed before the door. 

‘* You want to attach yourself to every 
bench you see, Jack.” 

‘*On the contrary, I much prefer my 
own, at home. It’s only for your sake 
that I go tramping about the country in 
this way, on my feet.” 

‘** What do they have in such a place as 
this?” asked Gray, fanning himself with 
his hat. ‘* We can’t sit here without or- 
dering something.” 

‘* Yes, wecan. Don’t be throwing your 
money about.” 

‘*Only a quarter.’ What can I get for 
that?” 

** Red vinegar.” 

At this moment the proprietor of the 
café came forth, carrying a three-legged 
stool and a brazier filled with hot coals. 
He saluted the gentlemen with a beaming 
smile; but made no effort to solicit their 
patronage: placing the stool and the bra- 
zier at a little distance, he returned to the 
house, and came forth again with a large 
shallow pan, whose bottom was covered 
with a layer half an inch deep of coffee in 
the berry. Seating himself on the stool, 
he began to roast the coffee, holding the 
pan over the coals by its long handle, and 
swaying it slightly from side to side with 
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a rhythmical motion. He was a pictu- 
resque young man, with a brilliant pink 
silk handkerchief round his neck. When- 
ever his roving glance happened to meet 
that of either of the Americans he smiled 
genially,as though he wished to assure 
them that, whatever their mood might be, 
he should be sure to sympathize with it 
if admitted to their confidence. 

‘* Ask him for the wine,” said Gray. 

‘You can’t possibly drink it,” expostu- 
lated Dennison. 

‘Tl take it to Modesta—for her Friday 
beggars. You won't? Very well, then, 
I'll do it myself. Here, vyno! Vyno, do 
you hear? Vynobono,. Oon liry. Oon/” 
And he held up one finger. 

The young landlord, with cordial smiles, 
put down his pan, hurried into the house, 
and returned with two little tumblers, and 
one of the graceful Tuscan flasks swathed 
in its covering of plaited straw. Taking 
out the stopper, he removed with exagger- 
ated care the protecting layer of oil by 
means of a long wisp,and then placed 
the flask on the table with a flourish. 
** Keco!” 

‘“They always understand me,” said 
Gray, complacently, when the coffee roast- 
ing had begun again. 

‘** They would understand a Patagonian ; 
one who was a lunatic, and dumb!” 

‘*That is what I mean; they are so ex- 
traordinarily intelligent,” replied Gray, 
declining to be snubbed. 

Tre Ponti was keeping the festa with 
much gayety; the streets were full of 
strolling figures; the benches in front of 
all the cafés were full. This little way- 
side hostelry beyond the gate now began 
to receive its share; four men coming to 
town from a distant podere stopped here 
to refresh themselves with wine and 
chunks of the dark Italian bread. Then 
came a procession of youths returning 
from an expedition up the valley. They 
wore branches of blossoms in their hats, 
and kept step as they marched. More 
wine was brought out, and they all drank. 

A party of women now appeared, com- 
ing through the gateway from the town; 
one of them had a baby in her arms, and 
another was carrying a heavy boy of 
three, whose head, adorned with a red cap, 
lay sleepily on her shoulder. Set in the 
wall outside of this gateway there is a 
large shrine shielded by a grating. It 
bears an inscription in Italian—‘‘ Erected 
in token of mercies felt on this spot.” 
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There is a low marble step outside of the 
grating, and the woman who had the old- 
er child knelt down here for a moment, 
and made the child kneel by her side; 
taking some flowers from the knot at her 
belt, she showed him how to throw them 
through the grating as far as he could, as 
an offering to the Madonna within. The 
boy obeyed her; and then she gently bent 
his head forward with her hand as saluta- 
tion. The other women knelt also, after 
this one had risen; but they did it per- 
functorily ; they bobbed down and bobbed 
up again, crossing themselves, the whole 
process taking about two seconds. 

‘*The one carrying the red-capped boy 
is your waitress again,” said Gray, as the 
women, their devotions over, drew nearer 
on their way to the bridge. ‘‘ What is she 
doing down here?” 

‘*It’s her home; she is a Tre Ponti girl 
—was born here; and her family live here 
still. She herself much prefers the town 
to the country; she shares to the full the 
ideas which Browning expressed in ‘ Up 
in a Villa, Down in the City.’” 

Modesta had now discovered them, and 
paused, while the women who were with 
her gave such a general greeting to ‘‘ lord- 
ships” that it seemed to Gray that he 
beheld several yards of white teeth, sur- 
mounted by rows of dark eyes whose 
depths held a sweetness which no North- 
ern orbs could ever contain. 

‘*T accompany for a short distance my 
friend Paola,” explained the waitress, 
‘*Paola being tired, and having already 
the baby tocarry. This, the one I have, 
is her Angelo—as the master can perceive 
for himself, an angel indeed—though his 
little ankles are not strong. But—what 
would they have? That requires patience ; 
it will improve. The masters would like 
without doubt to see also the baby? A 
miracle of beauty!” And giving the old- 
er child to one of her companions, she 
took the swaddled infant from its mother, 
and brought it to Dennison and his friend, 
a smile of pure enthusiasm irradiating 
her face. ‘‘His cheeks—do the masters 
behold them? And his eyes like stars? 
Lordships can note the quality of his 
arms.” 

Gray lightly pinched the dimpled roll 
of fat extended towards him. ‘‘ Oui, oui. 
Grandeena!” he said, emphatically. 

Modesta appeared to be charmed with 
this attention; she thanked him warm- 
ly. - Then she carried the baby back to 
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its mother, kissing it before she gave it 
up, and taking the other child, led the 
way down the hill, the whole party mak 
ing fresh obeisances before they turned 
away. 

‘* What frank, pleasant faces they 
have!” said Gray. 

“Very frank. They never changed a 
muscle when, as a token of your admi 
ration of the baby, you told them that i: 
was hailing.” 

‘Hailing? What are you talking 
about? I said the baby’s arm was big.” 

‘‘Grandina happens to mean ‘it jis 
hailing’; that’s all.” 

‘Tt couldn't; it wouldn’t be such a fool! 
Are we going to stay here all night? 
It’s awfully dusty.” 

For the open space outside of the gate 
was now filled with loungers, and the 
café of Garibaldi was crowded both inside 
and out; the two Americans left their 
bench and strolled down the hill. When 
they reached the bridge they stopped to 
watch the water. As they did so they 
heard music; down the gorge beside the 
stream came a party of girls, two and two, 
with linked arms; they were singing all 
together something slow and sweet, and 
as they passed under the bridge each gave 
a glance upward towards the two gentle 
men who were leaning over the parapet 
to look at them. 

‘* What are they singing?” asked Gray. 

‘*A hymn to the Virgin, with an end 
less number of verses; stay here a month, 
and you'll hear it so often that you'll sing 
it in your sleep.” 

“That girl who was last did not look 
like an Italian,” Gray went on, as thie 
musical band disappeared round a bend. 

‘*She isn’t; she is a Swede. She was 
brought here last summer by a queer old 
English woman, who has lived for ten 
years, off and on, in that villa just above 
the second bridge; she had a fancy for 
servants who could not speak a word of 
English, and she picked up this girl in 
Stockholm during one of her journeys— 
for when she wasn’t in Tuscany, she was 
trotting all over the globe. She died, at 
the last, suddenly ; it was two months ago, 
and, so far, her heirs in England, distant 
cousins, I believe, have refused to do any- 
thing for this stranded maid. The Swed- 
ish consul, however, has taken it up, 
and I hear that there is prospect of a 
remittance some time-or other — enough 
to pay her expenses back to Stockholm. 
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Fortunately for herself, she had learned 
to speak Italian. And she had made 
friends in Tre Ponti; she is staying with 
these friends now, and turning her hand 
meanwhile to anything that offers in or- 
der to support herself until the money 
comes. Let's go home and have some 
tea. Dinner will be very late this even- 
ing on account of the festa; no hope of 
its being on the table before nine o'clock.” 

‘* Just a minute more,” said Gray. 

It was no wonder that the man who 
was unfamiliar with the scene should 
wish to linger. The sun was sinking out 
of sight, sending up broad shafts of gold 
as he disappeared; above the gold a deep 
rose tint filled the sky. The water of the 
stream was gilded,and gilded were the 
bristling turrets of a fourteenth-century 
monastery, which here crowns a crag 
where the gorge makes a bend toward the 
south. Opposite, beyond Casa Colombina, 
the soaring Tower of the Dove was flushed 
with pink. And on the eastern side, over 
their heads, the little stone town with its 
bastioned walls was colored in bars of salm- 
on and pearl. The close circle of hills, 


the wider amphitheatre of mountains be- 


hind, all of them clothed in the violet 
mantle which mountains wear in Italy, 
were tipped with orange. And somehow 
all these lovely hues seemed to deepen as 
the chimes of Tre Ponti began to ring the 
Angelus. The peal of the monastery on 
the crag soon joined in the anthem, these 
latter bells flinging themselves far out 
from their open belfry against the sky, to 
and fro, to and fro, with an abandon which 
was in itself a picture. And when the 
chime stopped, music of another kind took 
its place, for coming up the road appeared 
the same band of girls singing their slow 
hymn; they had left the gorge, and were 
returning by way of the bridge to Tre 
Ponti. 

They were no longer a small company; 
a dozen women had joined them, and six 
or eight youths followed behind. Modesta 
accompanied the girls, having finished her 
duties as escort to Paola and her children. 

‘* Here is your waitress coming back,” 
said Gray. ‘‘ How handsome she looks!” 

The arch of the bridge is high, and the 
ascent which leads to it steep; the two 
gentlemen were standing in a small pro- 
jecting half-bastion, which once served, 
no doubt, as a sentry-box; their figures 
were therefore inconspicuous from below, 
and no one saw them. Modesta walked 
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beside one of the girls. Her arms were 
folded, her hands resting upon them tran- 
quilly; she was clad in a dress of dark 
blue tint, with a kerchief of cream-colored 
silk folded over her breast, and in her hair 
there was a crimson rose; she was sing 
ing as she walked, joining in the hymn to 
the Virgin, and her eyes were slightly 
raised, fixed dreamily upon the tinted sky. 
As the group approached the ascent lead 
ing to the bridge, a girl at the end of 
the procession began playfully to push 
against one of her companions, and the 
pushing ended in a hoidenish race, the 
two turning and rushing back down the 
road, the one who had been attacked in pur- 
suit of the aggressor. The others paused, 
and stood watching the chase, but with- 
out stopping their hymn, which went 
steadily on, though, as the pursued girl 
doubled unexpectedly and baffled her pur- 
suer, the mouths of the singers became so 
widely stretched in their glee that it was 
impossible for them to pronounce their 
syllables, and they carried the melody on 
mechanically, without words and almost 
in a shriek. 

‘** Modesta is the only one who appears 
to remember that it is a hymn,” remarked 
Gray. 

‘‘Hymn? It’s a him of another kind. 
She probably doesn’t know that she is 
singing at all; much less what. And she 
doesn’t even see those racing tomboys. 
She only knows one thing, sees one thing, 
and that is her Goro.” 

‘* Goro?” 

‘Yes; the young fellow she is going to 
marry. He is just behind her; there at 
herelbow. You've seen him in our vine- 
yard half a dozen times.” 

‘*He appeared dull enough there. To- 
day he looks very smart. However, he 
is much too young for her—hardly more 
than a boy.” 

The pursued girl had now escaped, and 
was returning. The pursuer followed, 
and as they both reached the waiting 
group she made a last desperate effort, and 
succeeded in grasping the other again, 
and so firmly that they both fell to the 
ground. The hymn now ceased abruptly, 
drowned in the general laughter as the 
two girls struggled in the dust. After a 
moment they rose, shaking their skirts, 
and joining in the merriment, until sud- 
denly there came from one of them a high 
yell. Drawing herself away from the 
others, she stood with her body stiffened 
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as though it had been turned into wood, 
and her eyes closed, while she poured 
forth in a shrill voice a flood of rapid 
Italian. Her companions meanwhile were 
so overcome with their laughter as they 
listened that they rocked to and fro, and 
clapped their hands on their sides. 

‘* What was she saying?” asked Gray, 
when at last the piercing voice stopped. 

‘*You wishasample? She said: * Brute, 
thou! Beast, thou! Thou it is who hast 
done it, pig of a Vanna! For thou put- 
test me in a fury so that I say evil words. 
And now what is the use of my Lent? 
Didn’t I drop with fasting? Wasn't I 
faint? Didn't I do every one of my de- 
votions? And now all lost through thee ? 
Serpent! and frog!” 

Modesta had paid no more attention to 
this raving outburst than she had paid to 
the race which had preceded it; she had 
stopped singing when the others stopped, 
but her eyes still gazed dreamily at the 
sky. After a moment or two she turned 
so that her glance could take in Goro, and 
then she stood tranquilly waiting, her 
face serene, content. 

Presently the little company, its laugh 
out, began to move on again, coming up 
the ascent in a straggling band, the girl 
who had yelled forth her accusations with 
her body stiffened so strangely accom- 
panying them, her fit of excitement end- 
ed. She even tried to frolic in a shame- 
faced sort of way; she took the flower 
from her hair, threw it up and caught it, 
as though it were a ball, humming a tune 
to herself carelessly. As they reached the 
bridge the band perceived the two gentle- 
men in the semi-bastion; all, that is, save 
Modesta. In her absorption the waitress 
saw nothing, until the girl who was be- 
side her pulled her sleeve. 

‘“The master, thine,” she whispered. 
‘*Thy two lordships.” 

The waitress now came back to actual 
life. She waited a moment, until the 
others had passed on. ‘‘It is Goro,” she 
said, presenting him. ‘‘The masters al- 
ready know him well.” 

‘* Not in his festival clothes,” answered 
Dennison. ‘‘He is nothing,” he added, 
banteringly; ‘‘ not half good enough! I 
wouldn’t have him, Modesta, if I were 
you.” 

When Dennison said “he is nothing,” 
Goro answered, *‘ E vero ” (It is true), and 
laughed lightly. He was a tall youth, 
with curling hair and a joyous smile. 


‘** Eh—he wishes me so much good !” 
plied Modesta, fondly. 

The next morning Gray took a sun 
rise walk; he had but five days mor 
to spend in Tuscany, and he wished to 
make every hour tell. When he came 
back the waitress was in the court ocey 
pied in tying a long cord to Hannibal's 
collar; beside her were two towels and 
vake of soap. 

‘It is Annibale, who goes now for his 
bath,” she explained ; ‘‘Peppino takes 
him. A bath is excellent for Annibale 

The dog’s spirits were deeply depressed ; 
his elongated little body seemed almost 
to sweep the ground, owing to the de 
jected state of his short legs. ‘‘ It is no 
thing, thou silly one!” said Modesta, af 
fectionately. ‘‘Thou must be washed 
that thou knowest. And as the morning 
is so warm, thou art to go to the pond.” 

Peppino now came from the kitchen, 
ready for the expedition; with a salute to 
their visitor, he took the end of the cord 
in his hand, and turned down the path 
which leads to the fields below. 

‘*Tll go too,” said Gray. ‘‘ Ego,” he 
added, tapping his breast violently, to 
show that he meant himself. 

The two servants were charmed with 
this idea; Modesta said that it would give 
Hannibal courage to be accompanied by 
the gentleman, and Peppino added that 
it was ‘‘too much honor.” The cook was 
very tall, with the countenance of a seer; 
in his spotless white linen jacket, his long 
white apron, and white linen cap, his ap- 
pearance, with his dark eyes and thick 
gray hair, was striking. He was suspected 
of belonging to a secret society of nihilistic 
principles. But his nihilism must have 
applied only to mankind, for he went 
down the hill as slowly as he could, in 
order that Hannibal's neck should not be 
hurt by undue pressure from his collar. 
For the dog was following at the extreme 
length of his cord, dragging back obsti- 
nately with all his might, and digging his 
crooked little paws as deeply into the sand 
as he possibly could with each reluctant 
step; as Peppino was six feet in height, 
and Hannibal ten inches, the spectacle 
was amusing. At the foot of the hill the 
glitter of the pond became visible, and 
Hannibal's resistance grew so desperate 
that Peppino went back and picked him 
up, carrying him onward in his arms as 
though he had been a baby. ‘‘ Most 
surely he must not be permitted to stran- 
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cle himself,” he explained to Gray, in his 
erious voice. The valley fields belong- 

» to Casa Colombina are six in num- 
ber; five are for grain and one for vege- 
tables, and all are bordered by rows of 

ruit trees, with grape- vines trained to 
swing from trunk to trunk. These fields 
are watered by artificial rivulets, which 
ave fed from the pond. And the pond is 
in reality a reservoir for the water of a 
spring above. They passed the spring 
first. It is covered by a roof which ex- 
tends some distance beyond it, supported 
by pillars of brick; the ground beneath is 
paved with flag-stones, and here were as- 
sembled a collection of the large tubs, of 
red earthen-ware, in shape and hue like 
mammoth flower-pots, which the Tuscan 
peasants use for washing clothes. Above 
the spring, fastened to one of the pillars, 
was a china image of St. Agnes, and be- 
neath the image there was a hanging lamp 
with one wick, its tiny flame like a pale 
yellow point in the brilliant morning light. 

‘*Modesta?” said Gray, indicating the 
lamp as they passed. 

The cook nodded affirmatively. 

“She is foolishly superstitious,” he 
said. ‘‘But women—!” A shrug com- 
pleted the sentence. 

The pool was square, paved within, and 
bordered by a low stone parapet; the wa- 
ter was not quite a foot deep. Peppino 
soaped Hannibal carefully until he was a 
mass of white lather; then he placed him 
gently in the pool, and kept him from re- 
turning to the shore by the aid of a long 
branch. ‘*‘ Walk about, then; walk! 
Agitate thyself,” he said, pressing him 
softly with the twigs. Hannibal walked 
as little as he possibly could; his indig- 
nation was plainly visible even in the tip 
of his nose, which was the only part of 
him above the water. When he was 
judged to be sufficiently laved the branch 
was withdrawn, and as he leaped out the 
cook caught him and dried him with a 
towel. Another towel was then folded 
closely round him and fastened with long 
tapes, leaving only his head and paws 
and tail free. ‘‘Now must thou run 
back, so as not to take cold,” said Pep- 
pino, putting on the collar and readjust- 
ing the cord. And then the procession 
returned, the swathed Hannibal this time 
as far in advance as the cord would per- 
mit, and pulling up the hill like a minia- 
ture steam-engine. ‘‘He is anxious to 
get back to Modesta,” said Gray. 
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The cook comprehended. ‘‘It is true. 
She spoils him with her indulgence; it is 
a melancholy weakness in her character,” 
he replied, as with his disengaged hand 
he took his red handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his face, which was 
heavily bedewed with drops of perspira- 
tion, owing to his exertions at the pond. 

As they reached the level ground be- 
hind the house the cat could be seen au- 
daciously reposing in Hannibal’s basket, 
which had been set outside to air. The 
dachshund barked angrily; the cook did 
not set him free, but hurried forward 
himself to eject the intruder; and as he 
did so, in some way his foot slipped, and 
he came down full length on the grass 
with a thud. And then Modesta, who 
had appeared at the kitchen door, began 
to call out in excitement: ‘‘ He laughs; 
behold him! Annibale laughs!” And, 
in truth, the dog had that look as, with 
his mouth set in a broad grin, his tongue 
hanging out a little, his tail wagging, 
and his eyes brilliant with glee, he sur- 
veyed his prostrate companion. Modesta 
ran and took him up. ‘‘ Didst thou 
laugh, little one? Like a human crea- 
ture? And, indeed, thou art. one; ‘tis a 
man thou art!” Peppino, as soon as he 
was ou his feet again, was almost as much 
interested as she was; between them they 
took off the towel, and dried him anew 
with a fresh one, watching him tenderly 
meanwhile with bated breath, as though 
they were expecting every instant to hear 
him speak. 

The last day of Gray’s visit came. As 
they sat at the breakfast table, his host 
said: ‘‘There’s a powwow to-night, to 
celebrate something or other, at one of 
the poderes about a mile from here. Mo- 
desta is going if I give her permission. 
If I do, she won’t be back until after mid- 
night, and the table service at dinner 
will therefore be at sixes and sevens. As 
the day is so fine, we might take it for a 
drive to that tower on the mountain—the 
one which is adorned, according to you, 
with a winding outside stairway !” 

‘‘There certainly is a stairway,” per- 
sisted Gray. 

** And then we could get something in 
the way of a dinner at a little summer 
hotel, which is already open for the sea- 
son. There is a moon for the drive back, 
and we could stop and have a look at the 
powwow before coming home—as you're 
so athirst for everything Tuscan.” 
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** Excellent,” said Gray. 

It was three o'clock when they started, 
and a beautiful May afternoon. A pair 
of horses and the rattling phaeton had 
been sent to Casa Colombina from Tre 
Ponti. Modesta had already departed. 

‘The celebration begins early,” said 
Gray, as he saw her start. 

‘She isn’t going there now,” answered 
Dennison. ‘‘She will go first to the 
house of Goro’s mother, about half a mile 
from here; there she will sit braiding 
straw and gossiping with the old woman 
in a dark cellarlike room until the be- 
loved object comes home and is ready to 
accompany her. I dare say she is taking 
him something with which to make him- 
self smart for the occasion—a new neck- 
tie or a silk handkerchief.” 

As they passed out on their way to the 
carriage they caught a glimpse of the 
distant white figure of the cook seated 
with his back towards them outside of his 
kitchen door in the shade, occupying his 
leisure in playing the flute; his notes, 
which just reached them, were soft and 
long-drawn as sighs. 

‘“What is it?” said Gray, listening. 
**T’'m sure I know it.” 

‘***Com’ é gentil’; that is, ‘O summer- 
night.’ Peppino is very sentimental in 
his musical tastes.” 

‘*He doesn’t go to the party, then?” 

‘He despises parties. He goes in for 
bombs.” 

It was between eight and nine o’clock 
in the evening when, on their return 
from the drive, Dennison checked his 
horses in a hedge-bordered lane, and 
stopped. (It may be mentioned that 
they did not reach the tower; no one— 
that is, no stranger—has ever reached it. 
Italians are indifferent to its mystery.) 
‘*This is the place,” he said. ‘‘ The house 
is a quarter of a mile from here, and I 
could have taken you nearer by keeping 
to the main road; but in that case they 
might have heard the sound of our wheels. 
I haven’t let any one know we were 
coming, so that you can have a glimpse 
of the scene as it really is, and not tamed 
by the presence of strangers.” He tied 
the horses to the hedge, and climbing 
over a stone wall, led the way across a 
broad field, freshly ploughed. On the 
other side of this field the ground ascend- 
ed, and the slope was covered by an olive 
grove. The sparse gray foliage of the 
pruned trees cast hardly more than a 


lace- work of shade upon the moon]i: 
ground, and the two men made their wa, 
upward easily; in ten minutes they had 
reached the top. Here, on a broad | 
teau, stood the farm-house with its oy 
buildings. Beyond the plateau the ground 
ascended again, decked by another grove 
The door and windows of the house wer 
open, and sounds of laughter came fort}; 
The two Americans drew near cautious 
ly, walking as quietly as they could jn 
the shadow of the trees. But their care 
was unnecessary; all were assembled 
within, and no one was looking eith: 
from the door or the windows; the noise. 
too, was so great that no sound outside 
could have been heard even by a listen 
ing ear. Dennison, making a detour, led 
the way round to one of the back case- 
ments. This window, a small one, was 
breast-high; its little lattices of lead-bor 
dered panes had been thrown back; they 
opened into the room, as the exterior of 
the window was guarded by iron rods set 
close together. The two spectators out 
side, by looking between these rods, ob- 
tained a view of the scene within. The 
room was large, low, and smoke-browhed ; 
it was lighted by all the lamps the house 
could muster—lamps of the old Tuscan 
pattern for olive-oil; there were also 
earthen-ware saucers filled with the same 
oil, and carrying a floating wick. Two 
candles illumined a supper table which 
was placed across one end of the apart- 
ment. This table bore upon its white 
linen cloth the dishes of the feast—dishes 
and little else, as everything had been 
exven save bread, of which there was sti|| 
a supply (in case any one should feel a 
return of hunger). There were also fresh 
flasks of wine for future thirst, and over 
a handful of coals on the hearth there 
was a long-handled coffee-pot. A game 
was now going on, or rather a panto 
mime; two men in masks were jumping 
about like harlequins, and every now and 
then they seized a person from the ranks 
of spectators, and whirled him or her 
round and round dizzily ; there was 
guessing connected with it in some way, 
as everybody called out names loudly; 
the uproar was incessant, with occasional 
applause and a great deal of laughter. 
The feet of the harlequins had raised 
much dust, and at last the room became 
dim. ‘ More light, more light, Filippo. 
We can’t see,” called several voices. 
Filippo, a sinewy little man who had 
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been acting as harlequin himself (for the 
men took turns), consulted with his wife. 
They had no more candles, and no more 
saucers and wicks; but they could make 
a blaze of brushwood on the hearth, if the 
company would not mind the additional 


heat? The wife, a laughing ample ma- 
tron who still showed a handsome face 
above her rotund person, opened a door 
into an out-building, and after some rum- 
maging produced three fagots of small 
dry twigs; one of these she placed over 
the coals, and in a minute or two a blaze 
leaped up the wide chimney, lighting the 
room brilliantly. The game now went on 
with redoubled vigor and glee, and the 
gazers without could see all the faces of 
the circle distinctly. 

‘‘ There is Modesta by the table,” whis- 
pered Gray. ‘* How she does laugh! It 
doesn’t seem natural.” 

‘*Qh yes, it is. That is the way they 
laugh sometimes; they can on for 
hours like children.” 

‘Isn't that the Swedish girl with one 
of the harlequins? How light-colored she 
looks in that tanned, black-haired crowd! 
She is rather pretty; instead of letting 
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her go back to Stockholm, one of these 
Italian youths had better marry her.” 
‘‘She probably holds herself above 
them,” answered Dennison, in the same 
low tone. ‘‘ But, in any case, Tuscan 
peasants are extremely slow to marry a 
person who is not a Tuscan. They call 
even Romans foreigners; generally, too, 
they call them brutes! Well, we’ve been 
here twenty minutes: had enough?” 
They turned, and making a second cir- 
cuit of the house, they crossed the pla- 
teau noiselessly and re-entered the grove. 
They had gone but a few paces down the 
slope when the distant voices and laughter 
suddenly grew louder; looking back they 
saw that the whole company had come out- 
side, following the harlequins, each one of 
whom held a girl by the elbows, and was 
whirling her over the grass in the brilliant 
moonlight. Presently four more couples 
began to whirl in the same manner, and 
all the others, inspired by the sight, join- 
ed hands, and made a long chain which 
moved to and fro with rhythmical steps, 
forming now a star, now a square, now 
a figure 8. The game was at an end; 
everybody was dancing. One of the har- 
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lequins changed his partner every few 
minutes, but the other did not loosen his 
grasp of the girl whom he had brought 
with him from the house. After a while 
this second harlequin moved away from 
the other dancers, and came waltzing 
across the plateau towards the grove 
where Dennison and Gray were standing, 
each hidden in the shadow of a tree 
trunk; at the top of the slope the man did 
not stop, but began to descend, still dan- 
cing, or pretending to dance, and pulling 
his unwilling partner with him. 

At this instant a woman detached her- 
self from the distant groups of revellers 
and rushed towards the grove. And as 
she came on, her figure was such a vision 
of swiftness of motion and of intensity 
of purpose that Gray unconsciously held 
his breath as he watched her. The pla- 
teau was broad; she was a full minute in 
crossing it. As she drew near the grove 
she lifted her head a little, and the moon- 
light, which had been behind her, fell 
across her forehead; then he saw that it 
was Modesta. 

The harlequin also had recognized her, 
for, suddenly ceasing his gyrations, he re- 
leased his companion, and ran off in the 
opposite direction, bounding as he went, 
in accordance with his assumed character, 
and joining the chain of dancers near the 
house with a high leap which gained for 
him their loud applause. Meanwhile his 
partner, freed at last, stood still for an in- 
stant, with her eyes closed, dizzy from 
the whirling. 

It was during this instant that Modesta 
reached her; coming down the slope with 
all the gathered impetus of her tremen- 
dous speed, she swooped upon the girl, bore 
her to the ground, struck her across the 
cheek, and then, holding her down with 
one hand, she fumbled in her own pocket 
with the other. 

Dennison meanwhile, as soon as he had 
recognized his waitress at the top of the 
descent (he had not distinguished who it 
was before, his eyesight not being so keen 
as Gray’s), had left his tree, and darting 
across the intervening space, he now 
caught her arm tightly, while her hand 
was still in her pocket. Gray hurried to 
his aid, and seized her other wrist, drag- 
ging her fi .gers away from the girl on the 
ground; t. us holding her between them, 
they pulle her to her feet. As they did 
so, her riol, ‘1and came out of her pocket. 
It held a murderous-looking knife. 
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‘You devil,” said Dennison, in Italian. 
‘drop that knife!” 

They held her so closely that she could 
not move, but her face glared at them i) 
the moonlight. It was like nothing hu 
man; her head was thrust out, the eyes 
were narrowed and glittering, the nostrils 
flattened, and the lips drawn up and back 
from the set fierce teeth. Their four fig 
ures—three standing, one on the ground 
—were below the slope, and no one saw 
them. There had no sound from 
the prostrate girl, who had lest conscious 
ness from fright, paralyzed by the terrible 
countenance of the woman who had at 
tacked her; and the waitress herself had 
made no sound as she came. She made 
no sound now, save that she panted as 
she breathed; she was like a wild beast 
who has made one spring and is about to 
make another. 

‘Drop the knife, or you shall go to 
prison,” said Dennison, sternly, his hands 
on her shoulder like a vise. 

Her fingers did not move. 

‘Listen. If you don’t drop it, I swear 
to you I'll send Goro to America by the 
next Leghorn steamer, with five hundred 
lire in his pocket.” 

The knife dropped. 

‘** Pick it up,” said Dennison to Gray, in 
English. ‘* Now see if you can lift that 
girl and carry her down the hill. Get 
her across the field somehow to that stone 
wall where we climbed over; wait there 
for me—unless she should come to on 
the way, in which case perhaps she will 
be able to climb over the wall herself. 
If she does, wait there with her by the 
phaeton. Isha’n’t be long. But I must 
take this she-wolf back to the house first.” 

Gray had bent down. He lifted the 
inert body at their feet, raising it a little, 
and as he did so the head fell back, and 
the moonlight, shining on the hair and 
temples, showed that it was the Swede. 
Modesta, as she too saw the face, made a 
spring at it. But Dennison jerked her 
back. Then, with a snarling sound in 
her throat, she twisted ber head round 
and bit savagely at-his hand where it held 
her shoulder. 

‘**Do hurry. 
he said to Gray. 

Gray, having got the Swede off the 
ground, put his left arm under her back 
at the shoulders, and his right under her 
knees, and lifting her in this position, he 
carried her down the hill with as much 
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She is perfectly insane,” 
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speed as was possible. This was not great, 
because the ground was uneven, and as he 
could not see where to place his steps, he 
was obliged to feel his way with his feet 
as he advanced—to shuffle along cautious 
ly. In time, however, he reached the 
bottom of the hill. Then slowly he be- 
ewan to cross the field. This, too, was dif- 
ficult, owing to the soft, crumbling earth 
of the freshly ploughed furrows. But 
here at last the girl opened her eyes. 

‘‘Can you stand?” asked Gray, breath- 
lessly. Then he thought, with irritation, 
‘*None of them can speak anything.” 

But 
accord the motion of trying to get to her 
feet, and gladly enough he let her slip 
down and stand on the ground, as his 
arms were aching. He still supported 
her, however, lest she should fall. 


the Swede now made of her own 


But the girl seemed to be more terri- 
fied than weak; the instant her feet touch- 
ed the earth she began to run towards the 
stone boundary wall, looking back every 
half-minute to see that no one was follow- 
ing. He went with her, trying to help 
her over the furrows; and as they hurried 
onward side by side, her face was such a 
picture of deathly fear that the feeling 
took possession of him also; he found” 
himself regretting that their figures were 


so plainly visible on the moonlit expanse, | 
and he too looked nervously over his~ 
shoulder, as though he expected to see the 

Italian woman coming after them madly, 

with her glittering eyes and the shining 

knife. 


They reached 


the wall, and climbed 
into the road outside, the Swede 
needing no help, but quicker in her move- 
ments than he was. In the road he tried 
to stop her. But she pulled herself from 
him. Still holding her, he showed her 
the horses tied in the shadow of the hedge. 
This she comprehended. She waited, there- 
fore; but she kept herself several yards 
away from him, so that he should not 
stop her in case she should again wish to 
flee. She was a slender young creature, 
and she stood there much as a bird poises 
itself on a twig; not resting, not bearing 
its full weight, but perched provisionally, 
as it were, ready to fly away again in an 
instant. 

Gray, who had now recovered his com- 
posure, tried to soothe her. With his 
most encouraging inflections he repeated: 
‘* All safe now. All-ll safe! Stay right 
here with me.” 


over 
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She paid not the least attention to him. 
Her eyes continued their strained watch 
of the lower of the grove. At 
length a man’s figure emerged from these 
trees, and the girl gave a muffled scream. 
But Gray had caught hold of her arm; 
pointing to the horses, and then to Den- 
nison, he said, gesticulating energetically : 
‘** Horses are his. My friend. 
Your friend. (Oh, what ‘friend *?) 
Amicus! Don’t you see he’s alone? No- 
body with him? Solo? Sola?” 

And the girl could indeed see for her 
self that the person approaching was 
alone. She had understood the fact that 
the horses belonged to this person, and 
her hope was in the horses; they could 
take her away—away from here! 

As soon as Dennison was near enough, 
he began speaking in Italian, and he con- 
tinued to talk to her as he climbed over 
the wall, calming her, explaining and ar- 
ranging. Then he turned the phaeton, 
and they all took their places within, the 
Swede sitting between the two men on 
the broad seat. 


trees 


Dennison’s. 
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Dennison drove dewn the 
When 
they reached the main road, he took a di- 
rection which led them away from Casa 
Colombina and Tre Ponti. ‘*‘ We're in 
for it!” he said, in English, to Gray. ‘I 
shall take her to the nearest railway sta- 
tion—not the one you know, but anoth- 
er—and pack her off to Florence; there 
her consul can see to her. 
plained it to her clearly. 
enough to go.” 

‘* What was it all about, anyhow?” 

**Didn’t you comprehend? That har- 
lequin (lll mention no names, and then 
she won't be startled) was no less a person 
than the lover of your Madonna beauty— 
the youth she expects to marry. During 
the game he was flirting, or trying to 
flirt after his fashion, with our present 
companion. This was too much for the 
older woman. Hence the knife.” 

‘‘ Which I have in my pocket, by-the- 
bye.” 

‘** Don’t take it out now; you can throw 
it away after we have disposed of our 
Scandinavian. I suppose she has never 
before seen such a thing as a brandished 
weapon of that sort. It’s a knife used 
by the peasants about here to cut hides 
with; your Madonna probably took it 
from among Filippo’s tools somehow 
while the festivities were go ng.on. She 
must have been jealous even then.” 


lane, stil] talking encouragingly. 
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*T told you that her laugh wasn’t 
natural. “Twas an awful sight, though! 
She would certainly have murdered the 
girl if we hadn't happened to be standing 
just where we were.” 

‘Very likely,” answered Dennison. 
* Tehk, tehk,” he added to the horses. 

‘*T hope she is safely locked up by this 
time?” 

‘*Locked up? She is probably dancing 
with her harlequin.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you let 
her go?” 

“Quite so. Sheisall right now; she has 
come back to her senses. I had six words 
with the youth, however; he'll treat her 
better—for the present at least; I have 
frightened him.” 

‘What did you mean when you said 
you'd send him away?” 

‘That was what brought her round. 
He has had a hankering for a long time to 
emigrate to—to the land of tle free; he 
would go in a minute if his passage were 
paid and he had a hundred dollars in his 
pocket—go and never think of her again; 
she knows this. But the land of the free 
doesn’t want him—he is incorrigibly lazy ; 


and his departure would end her as far as 
I am concerned; make her perfectly use- 
less.” 

‘**Good heavens! you're not going to 
take that murderess back ?” 

‘*T can’t take her back without sending 


her away first. And that I haven't done,” 
answered Dennison. 

‘*But won't she be arrested, in any case? 
Every one will know that she attacked this 
girl, and that the girl has fled.” 

‘*No one knows that she attacked her. 
And even if it is guessed, Tuscan peasants 
are not so easily alarmed as you suppose; 
they understand each other. As to the 
disappearance of this one, J shall explain 
it by saying that I decided to advance the 
money to send her as far as Florence, in- 
stead of making her wait for the remit- 
tance which is expected from the consul; 
it is known that she was to go before long, 
in any case. It will cost me something, 
but Ilike peace and quietness. The other 
woman is perfect as a servant, and, the 
cause of her jealousy removed, she will 
continue perfect.” 

“ Brrrr!” said Gray, uttering the sound 
that accompanies a shudder. 

The Swede recognized the meaning of 
this; she looked at him quickly with part- 
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ed lips and her hand extended. She was 
ready to spring from the phaeton. 

‘**Do be quiet!’ said Dennison. Then 
he spoke to the girl in Italian, quieting 
her dread. 

They reached the station in safety, and 
soon after sunrise the Northerner, her 
breath still hurried, her hands cold, was 
placed in the care of the official who had 
charge of the Florence train. Dennison 
gave her his white silk handkerchief to tie 
over her uncovered head. The daylight 
lad revealed the discolored lines of the 
bruise on her cheek produced by Modesta’s 
blow. ‘ Poor thing!” said Gray, as the 
train started, and they had a last glimpse 
of her frightened eves at the window. 

‘Yes; but she will get over it in time; 
she is strong and healthy. I have tele- 
graphed to the consul at Florence to meet 
her, and take every care of her; he is to 
give her money from me, and then he is 
to send her to Stockholm, comfortably, in 
the charge of a suitable person. When 
she arrives there she will find a tidy little 
sum to her credit at a banker's.” 

‘You're paying well for her scare.” 

‘*T'm paying well for my comfort.” 

They took fresh horses and returned to 
Casa Colombina. 

As the Tower of the Dove came into 
sight on its hill, Gray said: ‘‘She won't 
be there, will she?—I mean at the house?” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘* What will she do when she sees us?” 

‘*She will bring in the breakfast just 
as she brings it every morning, and Han- 
nibal and the eats will follow behind. 
Perhaps she will talk rather more than 
usual; if she does, it will be on the most 
agreeable topics, and her smile (which you 
admire so much) will be sweeter than 
ever; her hair will be braided to perfec- 
tion, and, what is more important, her 
work will be done to perfection. Weshall 
pretend, both of us, she and I, that we 
don’t see the mark of the bite on my hand. 
Shall I go on? In a week or two, prob- 
ably, she will marry her Goro, and then 
he will be so constantly under my feet 
that I shall end by installing him as my 
gardener for life. He will do no work of 
importance; but, owing to his presence, J 
shall continue to enjoy the services of a 
waitress whom you yourself have de- 
scribed as a regular marvel.” 

It may be added that this prophecy has 
been exactly fulfilled. 
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Mak had left Hong- 
Kong enveloped in 
its usual spring fog, 
and for five long 
weary days had 
steamed across the 
China Sea in reg- 
ular monsoon wea- 
ther, gray and wet 
and miserable, but during the fifth some 
rocky islands, outlying sentinels of the 
three thousand which compose the Mika- 
do’s realm, and occasional square-sailed, 
high-sterned boats, showed that we were 
near Japan, the Far East, the Land of 
Flowers and of the Rising Sun, the 
country which for years it had been my 
dream to see and paint, and by six 
o'clock in the evening, on the 9th of 
March, we were at anchor in Nagasaki 
Bay. The aspect of that port on a wet 
day was not inviting, nor were the little 
grimy girls, who in a chattering, laughing 
line carried their baskets of coal on board, 
so, difficult as it was to decline the hospi 
table invitations of the English residents, 
I decided to go on with the ship to Kobe. 
Early in the morning of the 11th we 
passed through the Strait of Shimonoseki 

the sun shining brightly on the 
snowy hills and on the crowd of fish- 
ing-boats which had been sheltering 
there from the bad weather—and en- 
tered the Inland Sea. After so many 
days of monotonous gray ocean it was 
delightful to steam along in sight of 
land, and wind about among the islets 
and rocks, so near to many of them 
that we could see the little villages, 
the mists of white plum blossoms, the 
rows of beans and barley growing 
wherever a level patch could be made 
on the steep slopes, the people at work 
in their fields, and always in the dis- 
tance the ranges of snow - covered 
mountains in Kiushiu and Shikoku, 
the islands which enclose this lovely 
sea on the south. I longed to land 
and begin work at once, with a ner- 
vous dread in my heart that I should 
find nothing so good elsewhere, and, 
indeed, though there is plenty of ma- 
terial to be found every where in Japan, 
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I saw nothing finer than these islands of 
the Inland Sea; to cruise about among 
them in a comfortable boat would be an 
ideal way to spend a summer, and would 
probably not be devoid of adventure, for 
our captain told me many tales of trea 
cherous currents and sudden squalls and 
sunken reefs. 

We reached Kobe next morning, and 
before I had been on shore more than an 
hour I had heard of a village six miles 
away which was celebrated for its plum 
orchards, and had started off to find it. 
Okamoto lies at the foot of the hills whieh 
rise behind Kobe on the north, and climbs 
a little way up them, and in front of the 
highest cottage, a modest tea-house with 
platforms arranged to accommodate the 
visitors who come in crowds to gaze at 
the blossoms, I unfolded my stool and 
easel, and in spite of a bitter wind and 
vicious little snow-storms made my first 
sketch in Japan. Ail round me and in 
the village below were the pink and 
white trees, then a band of rice-lands, 
pale green with young barley, and beyond 
them lay Osaka Bay, and the mountains 
of Yamato, which constantly changed in 
color as snow -storms passed over, or 
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HILLS NEAR KOBE, 


gleams of sun lighted the shining water 
and the snow on the distant hills. It is 
an exciting thing to begin work in a new 
country, to compare the local color and 
the atmosphere with those you have tried 
before, and to find yourself half uncon- 
sciously using an entirely new set of pig- 
ments, and I was too absorbed to take any 
notice of the fact that my back was ach- 
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FROM GAWA-YAMA 


ing, but after two hours, when I had fin- 
ished my drawing, 1 found myself unable 
to rise from that sketching-stool, and for 
the next fortnight an attack of lumbago 
prevented my seeing anything more of 
the plum groves. The Buddhist pictures 


of their Inferno depict many ingenious 
tortures; I think they ought to add a man 
with lumbago doing six miles over a Jap- 


anese by-road inajinricksha. When 
at last I got back to Okamoto there 
were still blossoms, and the 
trees were tinged with the pink of 
withered petals, but the luxuriant 
freshness had gone. 

On the 13th of April I said good- 
by to my friends and to the comforts 
of the Kobe Club, and started for 
Nara, stopping on my way at Osaka 
to have a look at the town and see 
the peach blossoms on Momo-Yama 
(peach mountain). The narrow 
streets leading up the hill were 
crowded with visitors, and among 
the orchards of dwarf trees tempo- 
rary tea-sheds and resting-places had 
been erected for their comfort and 
refreshment. In spite of the many 
picturesque features in these fétes the 
whole effect is at first disappointing: 
railings and stages of new raw deal, 
the untidy and unfinished look of 
rough bamboo structures, with cor- 
ners of matting hanging loosely in 
places where they interfere with the 
perspective lines, the slovenly path- 
ways, which are mud or dust accord- 


some 
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ing to the weather—all 
these things make un- 
satisfactory accessories 
for the figures and the 
flowers. After a time 
they obtrude  them- 
selves less on your no- 
tice, and you have 
learned to accept the 
fact that Japan is not 
. country of big masses 
and broad effects, but 
of interesting bits and 
amusing details. This 
is usually true of its 
landscape; the forms of 
mountainsand trees are 
more quaint than grand, 
and the cultivated land 
has no broad stretches 
of pasture or corn, but 
is cut up into patches, 
mainly rice-fields, with 
various vegetables 
grown in little squares 
here and there. It was 
as yet too early in the 
year for any rice to be 
planted out. In the 
fertile valley through 
which the railway runs 
from Osaka to Nara 
some few fields were 
lying wet or fallow, 
others were being pre- 
pared by spade labor, EARLY 
and others again, not 

yet flooded, were cov- 

ered with the bright green of young bar 
ley, or the strong light yellow of rape in 
flower. 

Though I had read much about life in 
Japan, it was.an embarrassing experience 
to be set down for the first time with my 
baggage in a Japanese room, and to try 
and adapt myself mentally to the possi- 
bilities of living under such conditions. 
In a bare hut or tent the problem is com- 
paratively simple; there is always one way 
by which you must enter; but in a Japan- 
ese room there is too much liberty; three 
of the walls are opaque sliding screens, 
the fourth is a transparent, or rather 
translucent, one; you can come in or go 
out where you like; there is no table on 
which things must be put, no chair on 
which you must sit, no fireplace to stand 
with your back to—just a clean matted 
floor and perfect freedom of choice. Eu 
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ropean trunks look hopelessly ugly and 
unsympathetic in such surroundings, nor 
are matters much improved when the 
host, in deference to the habits of a for- 
eigner, sends in a rough deal table, with a 
cloth of unhemmed cotton, intended to be 
white, and an uncompromising straight- 
backed deal chair. These hideous arti- 
cles make a man feel ashamed, for though 
they are only a burlesque of our civiliza- 
tion, they are produced with an air of 
pride which shows that the owner is con- 
vineced they are the right thing, and one 
cannot but be humiliated by their ugli- 
ness and want of comfort. Yet if you 
want to read or write you have to keep 
them and make the best of them, for a 
long evening on the floor is only to be 
borne after a good many weeks of prac- 
tice. Things begin to look brighter and 
pleasanter when the little waiting-maid 
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appears, bringing first some cushions and 
the hibachi, with its pile of glowing char- 
coal, and then the tea-tray and a few 
sweet cakes. This was more the sort of 
thing I had expected, and made me at 
once feel at home with my surround- 
It is the first attention shown you 
in every tea-house, no matter how hum- 
ble; whether you go as an inmate, or 
whether you merely sit down for a few 
minutes’ rest on a journey, the little tea- 
pot and the tiny cups are at once pro- 
duced, and the hibachi is placed by your 
side, a pleasant and friendly welcome, 


ings. 


which never failed to make its impres 
sion on me, however much the quality of 


the tea might vary. The Kiku-sui-ya 
(which means Chrysanthemum Water- 
house) is near the entrance to the great 
Kasuga Park at Nara; just outside it the 
road passes under a ‘granite torii flanked 
with stone lanterns, and winds up to the 
temple through an avenue of cryptome- 
rias, with rows of lanterns on each side, 
which get closer together as they near the 
temple buildings. There are booths here 
and there where pilgrims can rest and get 
a cup of tea, for pilgrimage in Japan is 
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not made unnecessarily uncomfortable, 
and where the tame deer congregate to 
take the nuts and cakes which are sold 
for them to the passers-by. From early 
morning till nearly sundown this road is 
lively with groups of visitors. Nara is so 
near to Osaka that among them a sprink- 
ling of men, mostly no doubt engaged 
in commerce, wore foreign dress, but the 
majority of the people were in their na- 
tive clothes, and as I sat and painted by 
the road-side I could study the variations 
of Japanese costume--from that of the 
old peasant with his white or blue leg- 
gings, straw shoes, big hat, and robe tuck- 
ed into his girdle, his head shaved down 
the middle, and the back hair turned up 
in a queue in the ancient mode, to that of 
the gay young musumé with her rich silk 
kimono, gorgeous scarlet petticoat, broad 
obi, and black-lacquered sandals on her 
pigeon-toed, white-socked feet. Tle eryp- 
tomerias are good, but the old wistarias 
are the glory of Kasuga Park. The great 
Fujiwara family formerly owned or were 
patrons of the temple, and though it is 
now imperial property, their crest the 
wistaria flower (fuji no hana) is still worn 
by the little girls who perform the sacred 
dance there, and all over the park the wis- 
taria vines are allowed to grow as they 
choose, their great snaky stems writh- 
ing along the ground and twisting up to 
the tops of the highest trees. One very 
wet day, when painting out-of-doors 
was impossible, 

I went round to 
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is supported in front by a scaffolding 
of beams, at the back it abuts against 
the hill, and from the heavy projecting 
roof which covers it 
all hang hundreds of 
bronze lanterns, votive 
offerings. Each of these 
had been appropriated 
by a sparrow; trusting 
to the sanctity of the 
spot, they had piled in 
all the rubbish they 


could find tomaketheir CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
BADGE, YOSHINO. 





nests ; odd endsof straw 
and cotton and paper 
stuck out everywhere, showing that their 
stay in the East had not taught them tidy 
habits; but I am sorry to say that their 
confidence was misplaced, a temple festi- 
ral came round before their eggs were 
hatched, and the whole of them with their 
embryo families were ruthlessly evicted. 

The park at Nara is one of the few 
places in Japan where you can see real 
turf, and even there I was struck by the 
searcity of ground flowers; there were 
plenty of scentless violets, some yellow 
and white dandelions, and in the damp 
ditches a little purple flower called jiro- 
bo by the country people, but there was 
nothing to compare with the masses of 
daisies, buttercups, and cowslips which 
make our English meadows so bright in 
the spring. Perhaps the mountain moor- 
lands would have been as gay at that 





see the sights of 
Nara—-Kobikuji 
with its pagoda 
and fine old stat 
ues, the great 
bronze Buddha, 
a celebrated big 
bell, and beyond 
these the Buddh- 
ist temple Ni- 
gwatsu-d6, perch 
ed on a hill-side, 
the steps lead- 
ing up to. it 
lined with stone 
lanterns, little 
shrines, and 
booths for the 
sale of endless 
trifles. The plat- 
form surround- 
ing this temple 
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THE PAGODA OF KOBUKUJI, NARA. 


time as I found them later in the year; itors stand by the fountain, listening 
the fields are far too well cultivated for intently to the guide who tells them the 


any weed to get a chance of flowering. 


The earlier cherry-trees were in blossom a few coppers to her memory. The fam- 
by this time, and I lingered on, making ily affections are strong in Japan, and 
studies of them, and learning Japanese the love between parents and children, 
words and ways from O Nao San, a young and among the children themselves, is al- 
lady about twelve years old, who had ap- ways pleasant to see. The little ones are 
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pointed herself my special attendant 
| and protector at the Kiku-sui Hotel. 
One night at the theatre I saw a modern 
farce, with a policeman, an old-fash- 
ioned Japanese gentleman, a China- 
man, and an Englishman as the comic 
characters. They were ridiculous and 
amusing, but when all the earlier inci- 
dents of the piece were narrated with 
conscientious realism in the evidence 
before the magistrate the thing became 
monotonous, and struck me as faulty in 
dramatic construction. This was the 
only theatre I saw in Japan in which 
they had discarded the orchestra and 
chorus and other traditions of the old 
stage. 

There is a modest little temple op 
posite Kobiikuji, which is visited by 
most of the pilgrims to Nara; in its 
court-yard is a pile of stones from 
which a stream of water flows, fed by 
the tears of the mother of Sankatchu, 
a sacrilegious man who killed some 
of the sacred deer, who was killed him 
self in consequence, and buried here 
by her. Day after day groups of vis- 


pathetic story, and give their prayers and 
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CHERRY AND LATE PLUM, TEMA-CHO, NEAR NARA. 


never slapped or shaken or pulled about 
roughly; you may wander through the 
streets for days without hearing a child 
ery, nor do they often quarrel in their 
play. But it is possible to go too far, 
even in filial piety. There was a murder 
trial while I was in the country, and by 
the evidence it appeared that the prison- 
er’s mother was blind, that the doctor had 
prescribed the application of a warm hu- 
man liver, and that he, as he could find 
no other way to get the remedy, had 
killed his wife in order to restore his mo- 
ther’s sight. 

In most forms of Japanese art the 
technique which is admired by native 
connoisseurs, and the associations con- 
nected with the subject represented, can 


only be understood by those who have 
studied Japanese methods and traditions, 
but the old wooden statuary has more 
in common with Western art, and often 
reaches a high point of realism. In the 
religious figures certain traditions had to 
be followed, and in looking at these this 
fact has to be remembered; the exagger- 
ated anatomy, unnaturally fierce expres- 
sions, and arbitrary number of limbs often 
disguise their true merits; but in the por- 
trait figures of daimios, priests, and ab- 
bots the treatment is both simple and dig- 
nified. Mr. Takenouchi, a sculptor to 
whom I had letters, was making admi- 
rable copies of the principal sculptures at 
Kobtkuji, which were to be exhibited at 
Chicago, and afterwards added to the col- 
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lection of the Fine Art 
Museum in Ueno Park, 
Tokyo. Among the 
\ old masters, Unkei, a 
sculptor of the twelfth 


\ century, is perhaps 
i the most noteworthy ; 
there is a mendicant 


ascetic by him in the 
Hall of the Thirty- 
three Thousand K wan- 
, non at Kyoto, a lean 
old man, clad only in 

a few rags, resting on 

his staff and holding 

\ out his left hand for 

alms, which might 

rank with the work 
of Rodin. 

On the 25th of April the cherry-trees 
were in full flower, and I left Nara for 
Yoshino, a village at the foot of Mount 
Omine, in Yamato, which has for cen- 
turies been noted for its cherry groves. 
Here the cult of the cherry blossom has 
its headquarters, and during the ten days 
or so which the blossoms last the little 
town is crowded with visitors. I was 
too late to see the place in its full glory; 
it stands at some height above the sea, and 
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I consequently imagined that the flowers 
would be later than those at Nara, but 
the cherry which grows there in such 
quantities is an early species, and three 
days of wind and rain had covered the 
ground with pink petals and left very few 
of them on the trees in the celebrated 
groves. Fortunately there were still some 
flowery trees to be found in gardens and 
sheltered corners, and at this time of year 
it would be impossible to settle down in 
a Japanese village without finding plenty 
of subjects to paint. The cherry in the 
Yoshino groves has a single flower, pale 
pink in color; this is followed by another 
kind with white blossoms, more like the 
European species. Both of these are wild, 
and from them the Japanese gardeners 
have raised many varieties, double and 
single flowered, some with the growth of 
the weeping - willow, and others with a 
spreading habit. The flowers vary in 
color from white to light crimson, and I 
noticed some young with large 
double blossoms which were pale yellow 
with a pink flush on the outer petals, like 
a delicate tea-rose. At the Tatsumi-ya, 
just by the remains of the huge bronze 
torii, which, until it was blown down by 
a hurricane, formed the entrance to the 


trees 





A BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT TOSHINO—DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRY AND MAGNOLIA. 
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main street, I found a little suite of rooms 
built in the garden away from the rest of 
the house,and at once engaged them, in 
happy anticipation of quiet nights. These 
isolated rooms have some disadvantages, 
such as having to get to the bath and 
back on wet nights, but a very short ac- 
quaintance with life ina 
tea-house makes the trav- 
eller disregard such tri- 
fling inconveniences for 
the certainty of peace- 
fulsleep. The Japanese 
wanderers usually finish 
their day's journey about 
five in the afternoon, 
and, after the prelim.- 
nary cup of tea, dis- 
ecard their travel-stained 
clothes for the clean ki 
mono which every well- 
regulated tea-house sup- 
plies to its guests, then 
bathe in water as near 
the boiling-point as pos 
sible, eat their dinner, 
sit talking and smoking 
till midnight, snore till 
five o'clock in the morn 
ing, and then begins the 
clatter of taking down 
shutters and the elabo- 
rate business of tooth 
cleaning and tongue 
scraping, with an accom- 
paniment of complex 
noises suggesting sea 
sickness in its worst 
stages, so it is not till 
they have departed at 
six or seven o'clock that 
a light sleeper gets much 
chance. Inthe daytime 
the tea-house is deserted, 
except by the proprie- 
tor, who sits in the front 
room and does his ac- 


counts, and by the little MI KOMORI 


servant-girls, who, with 

their heads tied up in 

towels, kimono tucked into their obi, and 
sleeves fastened back, showing a good 
deal of round brown leg and arm, busily 
sweep and dust the rooms in preparation 
for the new set of visitors who will arrive 
in the evening. The thin sliding parti- 
tions would be little bar to sound even if 
they reached to the top of the room, and 
above them there is generally a foot or 





so of open wood-work, which allows free 
ventilation and conversation between the 
different apartments. Privacy, as we un- 
derstand it, is no part of the scheme of a 
Japanese tea-house. Real fresh air from 
outside is very difficult to get at night. 
During the hot weather I was always 


JIUJA, A SHINTO TEMPLE NEAR YOSHINO. 


careful to examine the fastenings of the 
wooden shutters with which, after dark, 
every house is enclosed like a box, so that 
I could surreptitiously open a crack op- 
posite my room, although by so doing I 
was disobeying the police regulations. 
These shutters do not keep out the noise 
of the watchman, who all night long 
wanders round and knocks two blocks of 
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CROSSING THE FERRY, MUDA ON THE GAWA. 


wood together, just to let burglars know 
that he is on the lookout. 

In these quarters I spent a week or so, 
painting all day when the weather would 
allow me, and in the evening struggling 
with the language and gambling for 
beans with the family and the servant- 
girls, who played vingt-et-wn (ni ju ichi) 
with such keenness and discretion that 
I was generally made a bankrupt, with 
much laughter and clapping of hands, 
quite early in the game, and had to be 
set up again by general contribution. 

Everything in Yoshino is redolent of 
the cherry; the pink and white cakes 
brought in with the tea are in the shape 
of its blossoms, 
and a conven- 
tional form of it 
is painted on ev- 
ery lantern and 
printed on every 
scrap of paper in 
the place. The 
shops sell pre- 
served cherry 
flowers for mak- 
ing tea, and vis- 
itors to the tea-houses and temples are 
given maps of the district—or, rather, 
broad sheets roughly printed in colors, 
not exactly a map or a picture—on which 
every cherry grove is depicted in pink. 
And all this is simply enthusiasm for its 
beauty and its associations, for the trees 
bear no fruit worthy of the name. There 
is an old Japanese saying, ‘‘ What the 
cherry blossom is among flowers, the 
warrior is among men.” I was remind- 


NOTES AT MUDA. 


ed constantly of a sen- 
tence which a friend had 
written in one of my 
books, ‘‘ Take pains to 
encourage the beautiful, 
for the useful encourages 
itself.’ It is difficult for 
an outsider to determine 
how much of this is gen- 
uine enthusiasm and how 
much is custom or a tra- 
ditional wstheticism ; but 
it really matters little. 
That the popular idea of 
a holiday should be to 
wander about in the 
open air, visiting historic 
places, and gazing at the 
finest landscapes and the 
flowers in their seasons, 
indicates a high level of true civilization, 
and the custom, if it be only custom, 
proves the refinement of the people who 
originated and adhere to it. 

The village street of Yoshino winds up 
a spur of the hills, passing many temples 
and little hamlets, and gradually becomes 
a steep and stony mountain path, which 
ascends to Mount Omine. The great 
tracts of forest provide occupation for 
most of the people in this district; strings 
of men and women were constantly pass- 
ing, carrying down heavy loads of wood 
and charcoal from the hills, and in front 
of many of the cottages match-wood was 
spread out on mats to dry. It was diffi- 
cult to understand how it could ever get 
dry, for all the mists of Japan seemed to 
collect round these mountains and for- 
ests; the landscape was rarely free from 
them, and constantly looked like a Japan- 
ese drawing, all vague and white in the 
valleys, with ridges of hill and fringes of 
pine showing in sharp clear lines one be- 
hind the other. 

It is a warm climate too, and every- 
thing grows luxuriantly. There are great 
clumps of bamboo, enormous azalea bush- 
es, and thick undergrowths of palmetto. 
On the road-side banks, in this last week 
of April, there were ferns just unrolling, 
the fronds of maidenhair (Adiantum 
pedatum) all bright red, young shoots of 
lily and orchid and Solomon’s-seal, and 
a lovely iris (I. japonica), with many 
lavender-colored flowers on a branching 
stalk, each outer petal marked with dark 
purple lines, and decorated with a little 
horn of brilliant orange. The gardens 
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of tea-houses and temples were gay with 
azalea, camellia, magnolia, and cherry, 
and with the young leaves of maple and 
andromeda, as bright as any flowers. 
During a great part of the year these gar- 
dens have but few blooms—they are only 
an arrangement of greens and grays—but 
in the spring no amount of clipping and 
training can prevent the shrubs from 
blossoming. The cherry-trees and mag- 
nolias are let grow as they choose, but 
the others are trimmed into more or less 
formal shapes, considered suitable to the 
species, or helping the carefully studied 
arrangement of forms, which is the ideal 
of a Japanese gardener. There are no 
beds for flowers. In the little ponds the 
irises and lotus bloom, and in odd corners 
there may be clumps of lilies, chrysanthe- 
mums, or other plants, but these are mere 
accidents: the designer’s aim is a compo- 
sition of rocks, shrubs, stone lanterns, 
ponds, and bridges, which will look the 
same in its general features all the year 
round, and conform to established rules. 
One of my Japanese friends told me, as 
an instance of the complexity of the land- 
scape-gardener’s art, that if a certain shrub 
were used it would be necessary to place 
near it a stone from Tosa, the distant 
province where it commonly grows. The 
decorative garden is quite distinct from 
the flower garden, where the fine varieties 
of iris, peony, and chrysanthemum, for 





WHITE WISTARIA, HASE-DERA. 


which Japan is famous, are grown by 
professional florists, or by rich amateurs 
who can devote a special place to their 
culture. 

On the 3d of May my host at the Tat- 
sumi-ya brought me some pzony flowers 
arranged in an old bronze vase, which 
showed me it 
was time to 
move on to 
Hase, where 
there is a 
great display 
of them. So 
next morning 
I made an 
early start for 
a long jin- 
ricksha ride 
through the 
hills of Yamato. My baggage and paint- 
ing materials could not be packed in less 
than two kuruma, two more were neces- 
sary for my boy and myself, and the 
four vehicles, with two men drawing 
each, made an imposing procession as we 
bumped down the steep village street. 
The whole staff of the Tatsumi-ya had 
turned out to say good-by; there was a 
row of little girls kneeling on the floor. 
their noses on the matting and their 
brown hands placed flat, palms downward, 
in front of their heads, and the landlord, 
after giving me the usual presents and a 
receipt for my ‘‘chadai” 
—the parting tip— in- 
sisted on accompany- 
ing me to the end of 
the town. 

Our route for two or 
three miles, as far as 
the river Yoshino-gawa, 
was the same that I had 
climbed on my way up; 
but nine days had made 
a great difference in its 
aspect. Then many of 
the trees were still bare; 
now they were covered 
with spring leaves, Af- 
ter ferrying over to 
Muda we turned north- 
wards, and a good road 
led us by low passes and 
through the grand for- 
ests at the foot of Mount 
Tonomine down to Tosa 
in the Yamato Valley. 
Jinricksha travelling is 


THE STREET, HASE. 
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very pleasant when 
the roads are good, 
the weather fine, and 
the men active; there 
is no noise of horses’ 
hoofs to disturb the 
mind, the straw-san- 
dalled feet of the coo- 
lies hardly make a 
sound, nor is your 
attention distracted 
from the landscape 
by having to drive; 
and the frequent 
short halts at way- 
side tea-houses give 
you a chance of air- 
ing your few plirases 
of Japanese and see- 
ing the ways of the 
people. My lunch at Tosa was enlivened 
by two charming waitresses, who had 
evidently seen but few foreigners, and 
who were much interested in me and 
my belongings. My watch, match-box, 
cigarette-case, and other small articles 
had to be examined, talked over, and 
shown to the rest of the household, and I 
was plied with questions about my age, 
my family, and other personal matters, 
as Japanese etiquette prescribes. 

This valley of Yamato is the earliest 
historic home of the present race; in it 
there are many tumuli which mark the 
burial-places of legendary emperors, in- 
cluding that of Jimmu Tenno, the first 
of all, and it is therefore considered sacred 
ground by the ancestor-loving Japanese. 
Every year crowds of pilgrims walk over 
the district, making their ‘*‘ Yamato-me- 
guri,” or tour of the holy places of 
Yamato, and _ thereout 
the innkeepers suck no 
small advantage. Hase 
was full of them, and ev 
ery tea-house crammed ; 
in the room next mine 
at least a dozen must 
have slept, and I thought 
myself lucky to get a 
place to myself. There 
were still some hours of 
daylight left after I had 
settled down, so I wan- 
dered up the street and 
climbed the long flight 
of steps to the great. tem- 
ple of Kwannon. On 
each side of the steps 


IRIS JAPONICA. 





small beds were built up, and in these 
the ponies grew, and their big flowers, 
ranging in color from white to dark 
purple, glowed in the afternoon light 
against a background of gray stone lan- 
terns. The temple is built on a hill-side, 
like Ni-gwatsu-do at Nara and mauy oth- 
er Buddhist temples, and it consists of a 
wide veranda filled with incense-burners 
and votive pictures and bronze lanterns, 
and of an inner sanctuary. Across the 
entrance to this stands an altar, and over 
it an opening in the dark purple curtains 
allows a glimpse of the great gold figure 
of Kwannon, nearly thirty feet high, her 
face, with its expression of calm_ benef- 
icence, only just distinguishable by the 
light of a few dim lamps in the gloom of 
the windowless shrine. Behind this main 
temple there are various other buildings, 
priests’ houses and such like, and a little 
pond for the sacred tortoises. 

The main street of Hase is cut up with 
rivulets; the middle one is used for all 
domestic purposes, and at all hours you 
may see the women, with skirts and sleeves 
tucked up, washing their clothes or their 
fish and vegetables, and ladling up water 
for baths and cooking with their long- 
handled wooden dippers. The side streams 
turn small water-wheels, which work 
wooden hammers for pounding and clean- 
ing the rice—an important part of the 
day’s work in every Japanese village. In 
the most primitive places it is done with 
a long-headed wooden mallet and the 
stump of a tree hollowed out for a mortar; 
in others big wooden hammers are fixed 
on a pivot, and are raised by stepping on 
the other end of the handle. A mountain 
brook, the parent of these little streams, 
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hind the houses; its 
banks are overhung 
with bamboos, and the 
rocks at that season 
were covered with lav- 
ender iris. From Atago- 
Yama, a hill just across 
the river, the view is 
fine: below are the flat 
gray roofs of Hase, and 
the cul-de-sac in which 
it lies—-bordered on ei- 
ther side with green 
hills, its windings indi- 
cated by the curves of 
road and shining river, 
its green surface spot- 
ted here and there with 
gray hamlets—gradual- 
ly opens out into the 
wider Yamato Valley. 
Unebi - Yama, which 
marks the site of Jim- 
mu Tenno’s mausoleum, 
rises in the centre of the 
plain, and beyond it all 
is an enclosing barrier 
of cloudy mountains. 

A morning's jinrick- 
sha ride took me back 
to my old quarters at 
Nara, and Kwannon 
must have rejoiced at 
my departure from 
Hase-dera, for while I 
was there most of the 
priests and all the aco- 
lytes sadly neglected 
her: they spent the day 
looking over my shoul- 
der or gazing open-moutlhed in my face. 
This was on the 9th of May, and I was 
glad to find that the wistaria in Kasuga 
Park was just in its glory. The masses 
of flowers turned the into 
big bouquets of pale mauve, and seemed 
to drip like fountains from the tall oaks 
and cryptomerias; and to add to the 
beauty, all the undergrowth of androm- 
eda had put out its young leaves in 
many shades of color; as Chaucer says, 
‘Some very red, and some a glad light 
green.’ One glade particularly attracted 
me: a tiny clear stream wound along 
through the brilliant grasses, and the 
trees which covered the steep banks on 
each side of this little meadow were com- 
pletely overgrown with the vines, and 
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A TALL WISTARIA, KASUGA PARK, NARA. 


smothered with their blossoms. This too 
was a quiet spot, out of the track of tour- 
ists and pilgrims, and it was a_ blessed 
relief to work without a gazing crowd; 
the only passers were a few women and 
children collecting fire-wood or gathering 
the young fern shoots which were sprout 
ing through the grass. These are cut just 
as they begin to unroll, and when they 
are boiled and flavored with soy, they are 
really quite good to eat, at least one thinks 
so in Japan. 

The wistaria blossoms were almost gone 
when I decided that though there was 
still plenty to be done in Nara, it would 
be better to try some new sketching- 
ground, and having heard of a tea-house 
with a fine old garden at Hikone, on the 











ANDROMEDA BUSHES IN 


shore of Lake Biwa, I determined to move 
on there for my next venture. I packed 
all my belongings, and made arrange- 
ments for the journey next morning, and 
then walked once more round the park 
and the temples, gazing regretfully at all 
the good things which still remained to be 
sketched, and climbed Mikasa- Yama, a 
steep grassy hill behind the park, which 
on fine days is dotted all over with picnic 
parties. From its summit there isa great 
view over the plains round Nara, with 
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KASUGA PARK, NARA. 


the Kizugawa, a good broad stream, wind- 
ing through them. The grassy ridges and 
the few wind-beaten pines which grow on 
them made a fine foreground, and the lit- 
tle green gullies were spotted with low 
azalea bushes covered with flame-colored 
flowers. It was too good to leave, and I 
ought to have unpacked again and pro- 
longed my stay for a few days; but lazi- 
ness prevailed, the bore of repacking seem- 
ed intolerable, and to my lasting remorse 
it remained unpainted. 
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DAUGHTER ‘OF THE. CENTURIES OF ART_ 





” LONG, LONG AGO SHE LIVED: LONG, ine ace 
THAT HAPPY PAINTER WROUGHT WHO SAW HER FACE — 

PAINTING, WITH BLOOD AND MILK, “THE TROPIC GLOW 
THAT LIT HER CHEEKS’ FOR HIS DEAREST SOLACE. 
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LITTLE BIG HORN MEDICINE. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


OMETHING new was 
happening among the 
Crow Indians. A 
young pretender had 
appeared in the tribe. 
What this might lead 

; to was unknown 
\en. alike to white 
man and to red; 
but the old Crow chiefs 
discussed it in their coun- 
cils, and the soldiers at 
Fort Custer, and the ci- 
villians at the agency 
twelve miles up the river, and all the 
white settlers in the valley, discussed it 
also. Lieutenants Stirling and Haines, 
of the First Cavalry, were speculating 
upon it as they rode one afternoon. 

‘*Can’t tell about Indians,” said Stir- 
ling. ‘* But I think the Crows are too 
reasonable to go on the war-path.” 

‘** Reasonable!” said Haines. He was 
young, and new to Indians. 

‘**Just so. Until you come to his super- 
stitions, the Indian can reason as straight 
as youorl. He's perfectly logical.” 

** Logical!” echoed Haines again. He 
held the regulation Eastern view that the 
Indian knows nothing but the three blind 
appetites. 

‘** You'd know better,” remarked Stir- 
ling, “‘if you'd been fighting ‘em for fif- 
teen years. They’re as shrewd as Alsop's 
fables.” 

Just then two Indians appeared round 
a bluff—one old and shabby, the other 
young and very gaudy—riding side by 
side. 

*That’s Cheschapah,” said Stirling. 
‘*That’s the agitator in all his feathers. 
His father, you see, dresses more conser- 
vatively.” 

The feathered dandy now did a singu- 
lar thing. He galloped towards the two 
officers almost as if to bear them down, 
and steering much too close, flashed by 
yelling, amid a clatter of gravel. 

‘* Nice manners,” commented Haines. 
‘*Seems to have a chip on his shoulder.” 

But Stirling looked thoughtful. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he muttered, ‘‘ he has a chip.” 

Meanwhile the shabby father was ap- 
proaching. His face was mild and sad, 
and he might be seventy. He made a 


gesture of greeting. ‘‘ How!” he said, 
pleasantly, and ambled on his way. 

‘*‘Now there you have an object-les- 
son,” said Stirling. ‘‘ Old Pounded Meat 
has no chip. The question is, are the 
fathers or the sons going to run the Crow 
Nation ?” 

‘* Why did the young chap have a dog 
on his saddle?” inquired Haines. 

‘*T didn’t notice it. For his supper, 
probably — probably he’s getting up a 
dance. He is scheming to be a chief. 
Says he is a medicine-man, and can make 
water boil without fire; but the big men 
of the tribe take no stock in him—not 
yet. They've seen soda-water before. 
But I’m told this water-boiling astonishes 
the young.” 

‘You say the old chiefs take no stock 
in him yet?” 

‘** Ah, that’s the puzzle. I told you just 
now Indians could reason.” 

‘* And I was amused.” 

‘*Because you’re an Eastern man. I 
tell you, Haines, if it wasn’t my business 
to shoot Indians I'd study them.” 

** You're a crank,” said Haines. 

But Stirling was not a crank. He 
knew that so far from being a mere ani- 
mal, the Indian is of a subtlety more an- 
cient than the Sphinx. In his primal 
brain-—nearer nature than our own—the 
directness of a child mingles with the 
profoundest cunning. He believes easily 
in powers of light and darkness, yet is a 
sceptic all the while. Stirling knew this; 
but he could not know just when, if ever, 
the young charlatan Cheschapah would 
succeed in cheating the older chiefs; just 
when, if ever, he would strike the chord 
of their superstition. Till then they would 
reason that the white man was more com- 
fortable as a friend than as a foe, that 
‘rations and gifts of clothes and farming 
implements were better than battles and 
prisons. Once their superstition was set 
alight, these three thousand Crows might 
suddenly follow Cheschapah to burn and 
kill and destroy. 

‘* How does he manage his soda-water, 
do you suppose?” inquired Haines. 

‘*That’s mysterious. He has never 
been known to buy drugs, and he’s care- 
ful where he does his trick. He’s still a 
little afraid of his father. All Indians 
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are. It’s queer where he was going with 
that dog.” 

Hard galloping sounded behind them, 
and a courier from the Indian agency 
overtook and passed them, hurrying to 
Fort Custer. The officers hurried too, 
and arriving, received news and orders. 
Forty Sioux were reported up the river 
coming to visit the Crows. It was peace- 
able, but untimely. The Sioux agent over 
at Pine Ridge had given these forty per- 
mission to go, without first finding out if 
it would be convenient to the Crow agent 
to have them come. It is a rule of the 
Indian Bureau that if one tribe desire to 
visit another, the agents of both must 
consent. Now, most of the Crows were 
farming and quiet, and it was not wise 
that a visit from the Sioux and a season 
of feasting should temp+ their hearts and 
minds away from the tilling of the soil. 
The visitors must be taken charge of and 
sent home. 

‘* Very awkward, though,” said Stirling 
to Haines. He had been ordered to take 
two troops and arrest the unoffending 
visitors on their way. ‘* The Sioux will 
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be mad, and the Crows will be madder. 
What a bungle! and how like the way 
we manage Indian affairs!” And so they 
started. 

Thirty miles away, by a stream towards 
which Stirling with his command was 
steadily marching through the night, the 
visitors were gathered. There wasa cook- 
fire and a pot, and a stewing dog leaped 
in the froth. Old men in blankets and 
feathers sat near it, listening to young 
Cheschapah’s talk in the flighty lustre of 
the flames. An old squaw acted as inter- 
preter between Crow and Sioux. Round 
about, at a certain distance, the figures of 
the crowd lounged at the edge of the dark- 
ness. Two grizzled squaws stirred the pot, 
spreading a clawed fist to their eyes 
against the red heat of the coals, while 
young Cheschapah harangued the older 
chiefs. 

‘**And more than that I, Cheschapah, 
can do,” said he, boasting in Indian fash- 
ion. ‘‘I know how to make the white 
man’s heart soft so he cannot fight.” He 
paused for effect, but his hearers seemed 
uninterested. ‘‘You have come pretty 
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far to see us,” resumed the orator, ‘‘and I, son is a good man,” said he. ‘‘ These 


and my friend Two Whistles, and my 
father, Pounded Meat, have come a day to 
meet you and bring you to our place. I 
have brought you a fat dog. I say it is 
good the Crow and the Sioux shall be 
friends. 
Pretty Eagle is a big chief, and he will tell 
you what I tell you. But I am bigger 
than Pretty Eagle. I am a medicine- 
man.” 

He paused again; but the grim old 
chiefs were looking at the fire, and not 
at him. He got a friendly glance from 
his henchman,Two Whistles, but he heard 
his father give a grunt. 

That enraged him. ‘Iam a medicine- 
man,” he repeated, defiantly. ‘‘I have 
been in the big hole in the mountains 
where the river goes, and spoken there 
with the old man who makes the thunder. 
I talked with him as one chief to another. 
I am going to kill all the white men.” 

At this old Pounded Meat looked at his 
son angrily, but the son was not afraid of 
his father just then. ‘*I can make med- 
icine to bring the rain,” he continued. 
**T can make water boil when it is cold. 
With this I can strike the white man 
blind when he is so far that his eyes do 
not show in his face.” 

He swept out from his blanket an old 
cavalry sabre painted scarlet. Young 
Two Whistles made a movement of awe, 
but Pounded Meat said, ‘* My son’s tongue 
has grown longer than his sword.” 

Laughter sounded among the old chiefs. 
Cheschapah turned his impudent yet 
somewhat visionary face upon his father. 
‘* What do you know of medicine?” said 
he. ‘Two sorts of Indians are among 
the Crows to-day,” he continued to the 
chiefs. ‘*‘One sort are the fathers, and 
the sons are the other. The young war- 
riors are not afraid of the white man. 
The old plant corn with the squaws. Is 
this the way with the Sioux?” 

“With the Sioux,” remarked a grim 
visitor, “‘no one fears the white man. 
But the young warriors do not talk much 
in council,” 

Pounded Meat put out his hand gently, 
as ifin remonstrance. Other people must 
not chide his son. 

‘*You say you can make water boil 
with no fire?” pursued the Sioux, who 
was named Young -man -afraid - of - his- 
horses, and had been young once. 

Pounded Meat came between. 


ee Mv 


All the Crow chiefs are glad. 


words of his are not made in the heart, 
but are head words you need not count. 
Cheschapah does not like peace. He has 
heard us sing our wars and the enemies 
we have killed, and he remembers that 
he has no deeds, being young. When he 
thinks of this sometimes he talks words. 
without sense. But my son is a good 
man.” 

The father again extended his hand, 
which trembled a little. The Sioux had 
listened, looking at him with respect, and 
forgetful of Cheschapah, who now stood 
before them with a cup of cold water. 

‘You shall see,” he said, ‘* who it is 
that talks words without sense.” 

Two Whistles and the young bucks 
crowded to watch, but the old men sat 
where they were. As Cheschapah stood 
relishing his audience, Pounded Meat 
stepped up suddenly and upset the cup. 
He went to the stream and refilled it him- 
self. ‘*‘ Now make it boil,” said he. 

Cheschapah smiled, and as he spread 
his hand quickly over the cup, the water 
foamed up. 

** Huh!” said Two Whistles, startled. 

The medicine-man quickly seized his 
moment. ‘‘What does Pounded Meat 
know of my medicine?” said he. ‘* The 
dog is cooked. Let the dance begin.” 

The drums set up their dull blunt beat- 
ing, and the crowd of young and less im- 
portant bucks came from the outer circle 
nearer to the council. Cheschapah set 
the pot in the midst of the flat camp, to 
be the centre of the dance. None of the 
old chiefs said more to him, but sat apart 
with the empty cup, having words among 
themselves. The flame reared high into. 
the dark, and showed the rock wall tower- 
ing close, and at its feet the light lay red 
on the streaming walter. The young Sioux 
stripped naked of their blankets, hanging 
them in a screen against the wind from 
the jaws of the cafion, with more constant 
shouts as the drumming beat louder, and 
strokes of echo fell from the black cliffs. 
The figures twinkled across each other in 
the glare, drifting and alert, till the dog- 
dance shaped itself into twelve dancers 
with a united sway of body and arms, one 
and another singing his song against the 
lifted sound of the drums. The twelve 
sank crouching in simulated hunt for an 
enemy back and forth over the same 


space, swinging together. 
Presently they sprang with a shout 
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upon their feet, for they had taken the 
enemy. Cheschapah, leading the line 
closer to the central pot, began a new 
figure, dancing the pursuit of the bear. 
This went faster; and after the bear was 
taken, followed the elk-hunt, and a new 
sway and crouch of the twelve gesturing 
bodies. The thudding drums were cease- 
less; and as the dance went always faster 
and always nearer the dog-pot, the steady 
blows of sound inflamed the dancers; 
their chests heaved, and their arms and 
bodies swung alike as the excited crew 
filed and circled closer to the pot, follow- 
ing Cheschapah, and shouting uncontrol- 
lably. They came to firing pistols and 
slashing the air with knives, when sud- 
denly Cheschapah caught up a piece of 
steaming dog from the pot, gave it to his 
best friend, and the dance was done. The 
dripping figures sat quietly, shining and 
smooth with sweat, eating their dog-flesh 
in the ardent light of the fire and the 
cold splendor of the moon. By-and-by 
they lay in their blankets to sleep at ease. 

The elder chiefs had looked with dis- 
trust at Cheschapah as he led the dance; 
now that the entertainment was over, 
they rose with gravity to go to their beds. 

‘Tt is good for the Sioux and the Crows 
to be friends,” said Pounded Meat to 
Young-man-afraid-of-his-horses. ‘‘ But 
we want no war with the white man. It 
is a few young men who say that war is 
good now.” 

‘* We have not come for war,” replied 
the Sioux. ‘‘ We have come to eat much 
meat together, and remember that day 
when war was good on the Little Horn, 
and our warriors killed Yellow Hair and 
all his soldiers.” 

Pounded Meat came to where he and 
Cheschapah had their blankets. 

‘**We shall have war,” said the confi- 
dent son to his father. ‘‘ My medicine is 
good.” 

‘* Peace is also pretty good,” said Pound- 
ed Meat. ‘*‘Get new thoughts. My son, 
do you not care any more for my words?” 

Cheschapah did not reply. 

‘*T have lived a long while. Yet one 
man may be wrong. But all cannot be. 
The other chiefs say what I say. The 
white men are too strong.” 

‘*They would not be too strong if the 
old men were not cowards.” 

‘*Have done,” said the father, sternly. 
‘Tf you are a medicine-man, do not talk 
like a light fool.” 


The Indian has an ‘‘ honor thy father” 
deep in his religion too, and Cheschapah 
was silent. But after he was asleep, Pound- 
ed Meat lay brooding. He felt himself 
dishonored, and his son to be an evil in 
the tribe. With these sore notions keep- 
ing him awake, he saw the night wane 
into gray, and then he heard the distant 
snort of a horse. He looked, and started 
from his blankets, for the soldiers had 
come, and he ran to wake the sleeping 
Indians. Frightened, and ignorant why 
they should be surrounded, the Sioux 
leaped to their feet; and Stirling, from 
where he sat on his horse, saw their rush- 
ing, frantic figures. 

‘**Go quick, Kinney,” he said to the in- 
terpreter, ‘‘and tell them it’s peace, or 
they'll be firing on us.” 

Kinney rode forward alone, with one 
hand raised; and seeing that sign, they 
paused, and crept nearer like crafty rab- 
bits, while the sun rose and turned the 
place pink. And then came the parley, 
and the long explanation; and Stirling 
thanked his stars to see they were going 
to allow themselves to be peaceably ar- 
rested. Bullets you get used to; but af- 
ter the firing’s done, you must justify it 
to important personages who live comfort- 
ably in Eastern towns and have never 
seen an Indian in their lives, and are 
rancid with philanthropy and ignorance. 

Stirling would sooner have faced Sioux 
than sentimentalists, and he was fervent- 
ly grateful to these savages for coming 
with him quietly without obliging him to 
shoot them. Cheschapah was not behav- 
ing so nicely; and recognizing him, Stir- 
ling understood about thedog. The medi- 
cine-man, with his faithful Two Whistles, 
was endeavoring to excite the prisoners as 
they were marched down the river to the 
Crow Agency. 

Stirling sent for Kinney. ‘‘Send that 
rascal away,” he said. ‘‘I'll not have 
him bothering here.” 

The interpreter obeyed, but with a singu- 
lar smile to himself. When he had order- 
ed Cheschapah away, he rode so as to 
overhear Stirling and Haines talking. 
When they speculated about the soda- 
water, Kinney smiled again. He was a 
quiet sort of man. The people in the val- 
ley admired his business head. He sup- 
plied grain and steers to Fort Custer, and 
used to say that business was always slow 
in time of peace. 

By evening Stirling had brought his 
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prisoners to the agency, and there was 
the lieutenant of Indian police of the 
Sioux come over from Pine Ridge to 
bring them home. There was restless- 
ness in the air as night fell round the 
prisoners and their guard. It was Ches- 
chapah’s hour, and the young Crows lis- 
tened while he declaimed against the 
white man for thwarting their hospital- 
ity. The strong chain of sentinels was 
kept busy preventing these hosts from 
breaking through to fraternize with their 
guests. Cheschapah did not care that the 
old Crow chiefs would not listen. When 
Pretty Eagle remarked laconically that 
peace was good, the agitator laughed; he 
was gaining a faction, and the faction was 
feeling its oats. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, though the prisoners were meek on 
being started home by Stirling with twen- 
ty soldiers, and the majority of the Crows 
were meek at seeing them thus started, 
this was not all. Cheschapah, with a 
yelling swarm of his young friends, began 
to buzz about the column as it marched 
up the river. All had rifles. 

‘It’s an interesting state of affairs,” 
said Stirling to Haines. ‘‘ There are at 
least fifty of these devils at our heels 
now, and more coming. We've got 
twenty men. Haines, your Indian ex- 
periences may begin quite early in your 
career.” 

‘* Yes, especially if our prisoners take 
to kicking.” 

‘* Well, to compensate for spoiling their 
dinner party, the agent gave them some 
rations and his parting blessing. It may 
suffice.” 

The line of march had been taken up by 
ten men in advance, followed in the usual 
straggling fashion by the prisoners, and the 
rear-guard was composed of the other ten 
soldiers under Stirling and Haines. With 
them rode the chief of the Crow police 
and the lieutenant of the Sioux. This 
little band was, of course, far separated 
from the advance-guard, and it listened 
to the young Crow bucks yelling at its 
heels. They yelled in English. Every 
Indian knows at least two English words; 
they are pungent, and far from compli- 
mentary. 

‘It's got to stop here,” said Stirling, 
as they came to a ford known as Reno’s 
Crossing. ‘‘ They’ve got to be kept on 
this side.” 

‘*Can it be done without gunpowder?” 
Haines asked. 


‘“*Tf a shot is fired now, my friend, it’s 
war, and a court of inquiry in Washing- 
ton for you and me, if we're not buried 
here. Sergeant, you will take five men 
and see the column is kept moving. The 
rest remain with me. The prisoners 
must be got across and away from their 
friends.” 

The fording began, and the two officers 
went over to the east bank to see that the 
instructions were carried out. 

** See that?” observed Stirling. As the 
last of the rear-guard stepped into the 
stream, the shore tley were leaving filled 
instantly with the Crows. ‘* Every man 
jack of them is armed. And here's an 
interesting development,” he continued. 

It was Cheschapah riding out into the 
water, and with him Two Whistles. The 
rear-guard passed up the trail, and the 
little knot of men with the officers stood 
halted on the bank. They were nine — 
the two Indian police, the two lieuten- 
ants, and five long muscular boys of K 
troop of the First Cavalry. They re- 
mained on the bank, looking at the 
thick painted swarm that yelled across 
the ford. 

‘* Bet you there's a hundred,” remarked 
Haines. 

‘You forget I never gamble,” mur 
mured Stirling. Two of the five long 
boys overheard this and grinned at each 
other, which Stirling noted; and he loved 
them. It was curious to mark the two 
shores; the feathered multitude and its 
yells and its fifty yards of rifles that 
fronted a small spot of white men sitting 
easily in the saddle; and the clear, pleasant 
water speeding between. Cheschapah 
and Two Whistles came tauntingly tow- 
ards this spot, and the mass of Crows on 
the other side drew forward a little. 

‘**You tell them,” said Stirling to the 
chief of the Crow police, ‘‘that they must 
go back.” 

Cheschapah came nearer, by way of 
obedience. 

‘*Take them over, then,” the officer 
ordered. 

The chief of Crow police rode to Ches 
chapah, speaking and pointing. His horse 
drew close, shoving the horse of the medi- 
cine-man, who now launched an insult 
that with Indians calls for blood. He 
struck the man’s horse with his whip, 
and at that a volume of yells chorussed 
from the other bank. 

‘* Looks like the court of inquiry,” re- 
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marked Stirling. ‘‘ Don’t shoot, boys,” 
he commanded aloud. 

The amazed Sioux policeman gasped. 
‘You not shoot?” he said. ‘‘ But he hit 


that man’s horse, all the same hit your - 


horse, all the same hit you.” 

‘Right. Quite right,” growled Stir- 
ling. ‘‘Allthesame hit UncleSam. But 
we soldier devils have orders to tempo- 
rize.” His eye rested hard and serious on 
the party in the water as he went on 
speaking with jocular unconcern. ‘*Tem- 
po-rize, Johnny,” said he. ‘* You savvy 
tem porize?” 

‘“Ump! Me no savvy.” 

‘* Bully for you, Johnny. 
syllables. Well, now! he’s hit that horse 
again. One more for the court of in- 
quiry. Steady, boys! There’s Two Whis- 
tles switching now. They ought to call 
that lad Young Dog Tray. And there's 
a chap in paint fooling with his gun. If 
any more do that—it’s very catching— 
Yes, we're going to have a circus. At- 
tention! Now what's that, do you sup- 
pose?” 

An apparition, an old chief, came sud- 
denly on the other bank, pushing through 
the crowd, grizzled and little and lean, 
among the smooth, full-limbed young 
blood. They turned and saw him, and 
slunk from the tones of his voice and 
the light in his ancient eye. They 
swerved and melted among the cotton- 
woods, so the ford’s edge grew bare of 
dusky bodies and looked sandy and green 
again. Cheschapah saw the wrinkled 
figure coming, and his face sank tame. 
He stood uncertain in the stream, seeing 
his banded companions gone and the 
few white soldiers firm on the bank. The 
old chief rode to him through the water, 
his face brightened with a last flare of 
command. 

‘* Make your medicine!” he said. ** Why 
are the white men not blind? Is the 
medicine bad to-day?” And he whipped 
his son’s horse to the right, and to the 
left he slashed the horse of Two Whistles, 
and whirling the leather quirt,drove them 
cowed before him and out of the stream, 
with never a look or word to the white 
men. He crossed the sandy margin, and 
as a man drives steers to the corral, strik- 
ing spurs to his horse and following the 
frightened animals close when they would 
twist aside, so did old Pounded Meat herd 
his son down the valley. 

‘‘Useful old man,” remarked Stirling: 
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‘‘and brings up his children carefully. 
Let’s get these prisoners along.” 

‘*How rural the river looks now!” 
Haines said, as they left the deserted 
banks. 

So the Sioux went home in peace, the 
lieutenants, with their command of twen- 
ty, returned to the post, and all white 
people felt much obliged to Pounded Meat 
for his act of timely parental discipline— 
all except one white person. 

Sol Kinney sauntered into the agency 
store one evening. ‘‘I want ten pounds 
of sugar,” said he, ‘‘and navy plug as 
usual. And say, I'll take another bottle 
of them Seltzer fizz salts. Since I quit 
whiskey,” he explained, ‘‘my liver’s 
poorly.” 

He returned with his purchase to his 
cabin, and set a lamp in the window. 
Presently the door opened noiselessly, 
and Cheschapah came in. 

** Maybe you got that now?” he said, in 
English. 

The interpreter fumbled among bottles 
of liniment and vaseline,and from among 
these household remedies brought the 
blue one he had just bought. Chescha- 
pah watched him like a child, following 
his steps round the cabin. Kinney tore 
a half-page from an old Sunday World, 
and poured a little heap of the salts into 
it. The Indian touched the heap timidly 
with his finger. ‘* Maybe no good,” he 
suggested. 

‘*Heap good!” said the interpreter, 
throwing a pinch into a glass. When 
Cheschapah saw the water effervesce, he 
folded his newspaper with the salt into 
a tight lump, stuck the talisman into his 
clothes, and departed, leaving Mr. Kinney 
well content. He was doing his best to 
nourish the sinews of war, for business in 
the country was discouragingly slack. 

Now the Crows were a tribe that had 
never warred with us, but only with other 
tribes; they had been valiant enough to 
steal our cattle, but sufficiently discreet 
to stop there; and Kinney realized that he 
had uphill work before him. His dear- 
est hopes hung upon Cheschapah,in whom 
he thought he saw a development. From 
being a mere humbug, the young Indian 
seemed to be getting a belief in himself 
as something genuinely out of the com- 
mon. His success in creating a party 
had greatly increased his conceit, and he 
walked with a strut, and his face was 


more unsettled and visionary than ever. 
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One clear sign of his mental change was 
that he no longer respected his father at 
all, though the lonely old man looked at 
him often with what in one of our race 
would have been tenderness. Chescha- 
pah had been secretly maturing a plot 
ever since his humiliation at the crossing, 
and now he was ready. With his lump 
of newspaper carefully treasured, he 
came to Two Whistles. 

‘*Now we go,” he said. ‘* We shall 
fight with the Piegans. I will make big 
medicine, so that we shall get many of 
their horses and women. ‘Then Pretty 
Eagle will be afraid to go against me in 
the council. Pounded Meat whipped my 
horse. Pounded Meat can cut his hay 
without Cheschapah,since he is so strong.” 

But little Two Whistles wavered. ‘I 
will stay here,” he ventured to say to the 
prophet. 

‘*Does Two Whistles think I cannot 
do what I say?” 

‘*T think you make good medicine.” 

‘**You are afraid of the Piegans.”’ 

‘*‘No, Iam not afraid. I have hay the 
white man will pay me for. If I go, he 
will not pay me. If I had a father, I 
would not leave him.” He spoke plead- 
ingly, and his prophet bore him down by 
ridicule. Two Whistles believed, but he 
did not want to lose the money the agent 
was to pay for his hay. And so, not so 
much because he believed as because he 
was afraid, he resigned his personal de- 
sires. 

The next morning the whole band had 
disappeared with Cheschapah. The agent 
was taken aback at this marked challenge 
to his authority—of course they had gone 
without permission—and even the old 
Crow chiefs held a council. 

Pretty Eagle resorted to sarcasm. ‘* He 
has taken his friends to the old man who 
makes the thunder,” he said. But others 
did not feel sarcastic, and one observed, 
‘‘Cheschapah knows more than we 
know.” 

‘*Let him make rain, then,” said Pret- 
ty Eagle. ‘*‘ Let him make the white 
man’s heart soft.” 

The situation was assisted by a step of 
the careful Kinney. He took a private 
journey to Junction City, through which 
place he expected Cheschapah to return, 
and there he made arrangements to have 
as much whiskey furnished to the Indian 
and his friends as they should ask for. It 

vas certainly a good stroke of business. 


The victorious raiders did return that 
way, and Junction City was most hospi- 
table to their thirst. The valley of the 
Big Horn was resonant with their home- 
ward yells. They swept up the river, 
and the agent heard them coming, and 
he locked his door immediately. He 
listened to their descent upon his fold, 
and he peeped out and saw them ride 
round the tightly shut buildings in their 
war-paint and the pride of utter success. 
They had taken booty from the Piegans, 
and now, knocking at the store, they de- 
manded ammunition, proclaiming at the 
same time in English that Cheschapah 
was a big man, and knew a “big heap 
medicine.” The agent told them from 
inside that they could not have any am- 
munition. He also informed them that 
he knew who they were, and that they 
were under arrest. This touched their 
primitive sense of the incongruous. On 
the buoyancy of the whiskey they rode 
round and round the store containing 
the agent, and then rushed away, firing 
shots at the buildings and shots in the 
air, and so gloriously home among their 
tribe, while the agent sent a courier pack- 
ing to Fort Custer. 

The young bucks who had not gone on 
the raid to the Piegans thronged to hear 
the story, and the warriors told it here and 
there, walking in their feathers among a 
knot of friends, who listened with gay ex- 
clamations of pleasure and envy. Great 
was Cheschapah, who had done all this! 
And one and another told exactly and 
at length how he had seen the cold water 
rise into foam beneath the medicine-man’s 
hand; it could not be told too often; not 
every companion of Cheschapah’s had been 
accorded the privilege of witnessing this 
miracle, and each narrator in his circle 
became a wonder himself to the bold boy- 
ish faces that surrounded him. And af- 
ter the miracle he told how the Piegans 
had been like a flock of birds before the 
medicine-man. Cheschapah himself pass- 
ed among the groups, alone and aloof; he 
spoke to none, and he looked at none, and 
he noted how their voices fell to whispers 
as he passed; his ear caught the magic 
words of praise and awe; he felt the gaze 
of admiration follow him away, and a 
mist rose like incense in his brain. He 
wandered among the scattered tepees, and 
turning came along the same paths again 
that he might once more overhear his 
worshippers. Great was Cheschapah ! 
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His heart beat, a throb of power passed 
through his body, and ‘‘ Great is Ches- 
chapah!” said he, aloud; for the fumes of 
hallucination wherewith he had drugged 
others had begun to make him drunk 
also. He sought a tepee where the wife 
of another chief was alone, and at his 
light call she stood at the entrance and 
heard him longer than she had ever list- 
ened to him before. But she withstood 
the temptation that was strong in the 
young chief’s looks and words. She did 
not speak much, but laughed unsteadily, 
and shaking her head with averted eyes, 
left him, and went where several women 
were together, and sat among them. 

Cheschapah told his victory to the 
council, with many sentences about him- 
self, and how his medicine had fended all 
hurt from the Crows. The elder chiefs 
sat cold. 

‘‘Ump!” said one at the close of the 
oration, and ‘‘ Heh!” remarked another. 
The sounds were of assent without sur- 
prise. 

‘*Tt is good,” said Pretty Eagle. His 
voice seemed to enrage Cheschapah. 

‘*Heh! it is always pretty good!” re- 
marked Spotted Horse. 

‘*T have done this too,” said Pounded 
Meat to his son, simply. ‘* Once, twice, 
three times. The Crows have always 
been better warriors than the Piegans.” 

‘* Have you made water boil like me?” 
Cheschapah said. 

‘‘T am not a medicine-man,” replied 
his father. ‘‘ But I have taken horses 
and squaws from the Piegans. You make 
good medicine, maybe; but a cup of wa- 
ter will not kill many white men. Can 
you make the river boil? Let Cheschapah 
make bigger medicine, so the white man 
shall fear him as well as the Piegans, 
whose hearts are well known to us.” 

Cheschapah scowled. ‘* Pounded Meat 
shall have this,” said he. ‘I will make 
medicine to-morrow, old fool!” 

‘*Drive him from the council!” said 
Pretty Eagle. 

‘*Let him stay,” said Pounded Meat. 
‘* His bad talk was not to the council, but 
to me, and I do not count it.” 

But the medicine-man left the presence 
of the chiefs, and came to the cabin of 
Kinney. 

‘* Hello!” said the white man. ‘Sit 
down.” 

‘* You got that?” said the Indian, stand- 
ing 
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‘*More water medicine? I guess so. 
Take a seat.” 

‘*No, not boil any more. You got 
that other?” 

‘That other, eh? Well, now, you're 
not going to blind them yet? What's 
your hurry?” 

‘*“Yes. Make blind to-morrow. Me 
great chief!” 

A slight uneasiness passed across the 
bantering face of Kinney. His Seltzer 
salts performed what he promised, but he 
had mentioned another miracle, and he 
did not want his dupe to find him out 
until a war was thoroughly set agoing. 
He looked at the young Indian, noticing 
his eyes. 

‘‘ What's the matter with you, any- 
way, Cheschapah ?” 

‘*Me great chief!’ The raised voice 
trembled with unearthly conviction. 

‘Well, I guess you are. I guess 
you've got pretty far along,” said the 
frontier cynic. He tilted his chair back 
and smiled at the child whose primitive 
brain he had tampered with so easily. 
The child stood looking at him with in- 
tent black eyes. ‘‘ Better wait, Ches- 
chapah. Come again. Medicine heap 
better after a while.” 

The Indian’s quick ear caught the insin- 
cerity without understanding it. ‘‘ You 
give me that quick!” he said, suddenly 
terrible. 

**Oh, all right, Cheschapah. You know 
more medicine than me.” 

‘Yes, I know more.” 

The white man brought a pot of sear- 
let paint, and the Indian’s staring eyes 
contracted. Kinney took the battered 
cavalry sabre in his hand, and set its 
point in the earth floor of the cabin. 
‘Stand back,” he said, in mysterious 
tones, and Cheschapah shrank from the 
impending sorcery. Now Kinney had 
been to school once, in his Eastern child- 
hood, and there had committed to mem- 
ory portions of Shakespeare, Mrs. He- 
mans, and other poets out of a Reader. He 
had never forgotten a single word of any 
of them, and it now occurred to him tliat 
for the purposes of an incantation it would 
be both entertaining for himself and im- 
pressive to Cheschapah if he should re- 
cite ‘*The Battle of Hohenlinden.” He 
was drawing squares and circles with the 
point of the sabre. 

‘** No,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that piece 
won't do. He knows too much English. 
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Some of them words might strike him as 
bein’ too usual, and he'd start to kill me, 
and spoil the whole thing. ‘Munich’ 
and ‘chivalry’ are snortin’, but ‘sun was 
low’ ain’t worth a d . I guess—” 

He stopped guessing, for the noon re- 
cess at school came in his mind, like a 
picture, and with it certain old-time pre- 
liminaries to the game of tag. 





“*Eeny, meeny, money, my,’” 


said Kinney, tapping himself, the sabre, 
the paint-pot, and Cheschapah in turn, 
one for each word. The incantation was 
begun. He held the sabre solemnly up- 
right, while Cheschapah tried to control 
his excited breathing where he stood flat- 
tened against the wall. 

“* Butter, leather, boney, stry ; 

Hare-bit, frost-neck, 

Harrico, barrico, whee, why, whoa, whack !’ 
You're it, Cheschapah.” After that the 
weapon was given its fresh coat of paint, 
and Cheschapah went away with his new 
miracle in the dark. 

‘*He is it,” mused Kinney, grave, but 
inwardly lively. He was one of those 
sincere artists who need no popular com- 
mendation. ‘‘And whoever he does 
catch, it won't be me,” he concluded. He 
felt pretty sure there would be war now. 

Dawn showed the summoned troops 
near the agency at the corral, standing 
to horse. Cheschapah gathered his hos- 
tiles along the brow of the ridge in the 
rear of the agency buildings, and the two 
forces watched each other across the in- 
tervening four hundred yards. 

‘* There they are,” said the agent, jump- 
ing about. ‘*‘Shoot them, colonel; shoot 
them !” 

‘You can’t do that, you know,” said 
the officer, ‘‘ without an order from the 
President, or an overt act from the Ind- 
ians.” 

So nothing happened, and Cheschapah 
told his friends the white men were al- 
ready afraid of him. He saw more troops 
arrive, water their horses in the river, 
form line outside the corral, and dis- 
mount. He made ready at this move- 
ment, and all Indian on-lookers scattered 
from the expected fight. Yet the white 
man staid quiet. It was issue day, but 
no families remained after Grawing their 
rations. They had had no dance the 
night before, as was usual,and they did 
not linger a moment now, but came and 
departed with their beef and flour at once. 
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‘‘Thave done all this,” said Cheschapah 
to Two Whistles. 

‘*Cheschapah is a great man,” assented 
the friend and follower. He had gone at 
once to his hay-field on his return from 
the Piegans, but some one had broken the 
little Indian’s fence, and cattle were wan- 
dering in what remained of his crop. 

‘*Qur nation knows I will make a war, 
and therefore they do not stay here,” said 
the medicine-man, caring nothing what 
Two Whistles might have suffered. 
‘‘And now they will see that the white 
soldiers dare not fight with Cheschapah. 
The sun is high now, but they have not 
moved because I have stopped them. Do 
you not see it is my medicine?” 

‘“We see it.” It was the voice of the 
people. 

But a chief spoke. 
for us to come.” 

Cheschapah answered. ‘‘ Their eyes 
shall be made sick. I will ride among 
them, but they will not know it.” He 
galloped away alone, and lifted his red 
sword as he sped along the ridge of the 
hills, showing against the sky. Below at 
the corral the white soldiers waited ready, 
and heard him chanting his war-song 
through the silence of the day. He turn- 
ed in a long curve, and came in near the 
watching troops and through the agency, 
and then, made bolder by their motion- 
less figures and guns held idle, he turned 
again and flew singing along close to the 
line, so they saw his eyes; and a few that 
had been talking low as they stood side 
by side fell silent at the spectacle. They 
could not shoot until some Indian should 
shoot. They watched him and the gray 
pony pass and return to the hostiles on 
the hill. Then they saw the hostiles melt 
away like magic. Their prophet had told 
them to go to their tepees and wait for 
the great rain he would now bring. It 
was noon, and the sky utterly blue over 
the bright valley. The sun rode a space 
nearer the west,and thick black clouds 
assembled in the mountains and descend- 
ed; their shadow flooded the valley with 
a lake of slatish blue, and presently the 
sudden torrents sluiced down with flashes 
and the ample thunder of Montana. 
Thus not alone the law against our sol- 
diers’ firing the first shot in an Indian 
excitement, but now also the elements 
coincided to help the medicine - man’s 
destiny. 

Cheschapah sat in a tepee with his 
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father, and as the rain splashed heavily 
on the earth the old man gazed at the 
young one. 

‘“Why do you tremble, my son? You 
have made the white soldier’s heart soft,” 
said Pounded Meat. ‘‘ You are indeed a 
great man, my son.” 

Cheschapah rose. ‘‘Do not call me 
your son,” said he. ‘‘ That isa lie.” He 
went out into the fury of the rain, lifting 
his face against the drops, and exultingly 
ealling out at each glare of the lightning. 
He went to Pretty Eagle’s young squaw, 
who held off from him no longer, but got 
on a horse, and the two rode into the 
mountains. Before the sun had set, the 
sky was again utterly blue, and a cool 
scent rose everywhere in the shining val- 
ley. 

The Crows came out of their tepees, 
and there were the white soldiers obeying 
orders and going away. They watched 
the column slowly move across the flat 
land below the bluffs, where the road led 
down the river twelve miles to the post. 

‘**They are afraid,” said new converts. 
** Cheschapah’s rain has made their hearts 
soft.” 

‘They have not all gone,” said Pretty 
Eagle. *‘ Maybe he did not make enough 
rain.” But even Pretty Eagle began to 
be shaken, and he heard several of his 
brother chiefs during the next few days 
openly declare for the medicine- man. 
Cheschapah with his woman came from 
the mountains, and Pretty Eagle did not 
dare to harm him. Then another coinci- 
dence followed that was certainly most 
reassuring to the war party. Some of 
them had no meat, and told Cheschapah 
they were hungry. With consummate 
audacity he informed them he would give 
them plenty at once. On the same day 
another timely electric storm occurred up 
the river, and six steers were struck by 
lightning. 

When the officers at Fort Custer heard 
of this they became serious. 

‘Tf this was not the nineteenth centu- 
ry,” said Haines, *‘ I should begin to think 
the elements were deliberately against 
us.” 

‘*Tt’s very careless of the weather,” 
said Stirling. ‘* Very inconsiderate, at 
such a juncture.” 

Yet nothing more dangerous than red- 
tape happened for a while. There was a 
beautiful quantity of investigation from 
Washington, and this gave the hostiles 
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time to increase both in faith and num- 
bers. 

Among the excited Crows only a few 
wise old men held out. As for Ches- 
chapah himself, ambition and success had 
brought him to the weird enthusiasm of 
a fanatic. He was still a charlatan, but 
a charlatan who believed utterly in his 
star. He moved among his people with 
growing mystery, and his hapless adju- 
tant, Two Whistles, rode with him, slaved 
for him, abandoned the plans he had for 
making himself a farm, and desiring 
peace in his heart, weakly cast his lot 
with war. Then one day there came an 
order from the agent to all the Indians: 
they were to come in by a certain fixed 
day. The department commander had 
assembled six hundred troops at the post, 
and these moved up the river and went 
into camp. The usually empty ridges, 
and the bottom where the road ran, filled 
with white and red men. Half a mile to 
the north of the buildings, on the first 
rise from the river, lay the cavalry, and 
some infantry above them with a howit- 
zer, While across the level, three hundred 
yards opposite, along the river-bank, was 
the main Indian camp. Even the hos- 
tiles had obeyed the agent’s order, and 
come in close to the troops, totally unlike 
hostiles in general; for Cheschapah had 
told them he would protect them with 
his medicine, and they shouted and sang 
all through this last night. The women 
joined with harsh cries and shriekings, 
and a scalp-dance went on, besides lesser 
commotions and gatherings, with the 
throbbing of drumseverywhere. Through 
the sleepless din ran the barking of a 
hundred dogs, that herded and hurried 
in crowds of twenty at a time, meeting, 
crossing from fire to fire among the te- 
pees. Their yelps rose to the high bench 
of land, summoning a horde of coyotes. 
These cringing nomads gathered from the 
desert in a tramp army, and skulking 
down the bluffs, sat in their outer dark- 
ness and ceaselessly howled their long 
shrill greeting to the dogs that sat in the 
circle of light. The general sent scouts 
to find the nature of the dance and hub- 
bub, and these brought word it was peace- 
ful; and in the morning another scout 
summoned the elder chiefs to a talk with 
the friend who had come from the Great 
Father at Washington to see them and 
find if their hearts were good. 

‘‘Our hearts are good,” said Pretty 
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‘*We do not want war. 


Eagle. 
want Cheschapah, we will drive him out 
from the Crows to you.” 

‘‘There are other young chiefs with 
bad hearts,” said the commissioner, nam- 
ing the ringleaders that were known. He 
made a speech, but Pretty Eagle grew 


If you 


sullen. ‘‘It is well,” said the commis- 
sioner; ‘‘ you will not help me to make 
things smooth, and now I step aside and 
the war chief will talk.” 

‘‘TIf you want any other chiefs,” said 
Pretty Eagle, ‘‘come and take them.” 

‘*Pretty Eagle shall have an hour and 
a half to think on my words,” said the 
general. ‘‘I have plenty of men behind 
me to make my words good. You must 
send me all those Indians who fired at 
the agency.” 

The Crow chiefs returned to the coun- 
cil, which was apart from the war party’s 
camp; and Cheschapah walked in among 
them, and after him, slowly, old Pounded 
Meat, to learn how the conference had 
gone. 

‘You have made a long talk with the 
white man,” said Cheschapah. ‘‘ Talk is 
pretty good forold men. I and the young 
chiefs will fight now and kill our ene- 
mies.” 

** Cheschapah,” said Pounded Meat, *‘if 
your medicine is good, it may be the 
young chiefs will kill our enemies to-day. 
But there are other days to come, and 
after them still others; there are many, 
many days. Myson, the years are a long 
road. The life of one man is not long, 
but enough to learn this thing truly: the 
white man will always return. There 
was a day on this river when the dead 
soldiers of Yellow Hair lay in hills, and 
the squaws of the Sioux warriors climbed 
among them with their knives. What 
do the Sioux warriors do now when they 
meet the white man on this river? Their 
hearts are on the ground, and they go 
home like children when the white man 
says, ‘You shall not visit your friends.’ 
My son, I thought war was good once. I 
have kept you from the arrows of our 
enemies on many trails when you were 
so little that my blankets were enough for 
both. Your mother was not here any 
more, and the chiefs laughed because I 
carried you. Oh, my son, I have seen the 
hearts of the Sioux broken by the white 
man, and I do not think war is good.” 

‘The talk of Pounded Meat is very 
good,” said Pretty Eagle. ‘‘ If Cheseha- 


pah were wise like his father, this trouble 
would not have come to the Crows. But 
we could not give the white chief so many 
of our chiefs that he asked for to-day.” 

Cheschapah laughed. ‘‘ Did he ask for 
so many? He wanted only Cheschapah, 
who is not wise like Pounded Meat.” 

‘* You would have been given to him,” 
said Pretty Eagle. 

‘*Did Pretty Eagle tell the white chief 


that? Did he say he would give: Ches- 
chapah? How would he give me? In 


one hand or two? Or would the old war- 
rior take me to the white man’s camp on 
the horse his young squaw left?” 

Pretty Eagle raised his rifle,and Pound- 
ed Meat, quick as a boy, seized the barrel 
and pointed it up among the poles of the 
tepee, where the quiet black fire smoke 
was oozing out into the air. ‘‘Have you 
lived so long,” said Pounded Meat to his 
ancient comrade, ‘‘and do this in the 
council?” His wrinkled head and hands 
shook, the sudden strength left him, and 
the rifle fell free. 

‘*Let Pretty Eagle shoot,” said Ches- 
chapah, looking at the council. He stood 
calm, and the seated chiefs turned their 
grim eyes upon him. Certainty was in 
his face, and doubt in theirs. ‘* Let him 
send his bullet five times—ten times. Then 
I will go and let the white soldiers shoot 
at me until they all lie dead.” 

‘*It is heavy for me,” began Pounded 
Meat, ‘‘ that my friend should be the ene- 
my of my son.” 

‘**Tell that lie no more,” said Chescha- 
pah. ‘‘ You are not my father. I have 
made the white man blind, and I have 
softened his heart with the rain. I will 
call the rain to-day.” He raised his red 
sword, and there was a movement among 
the sitting figures. ‘‘ The clouds will 
come from my father’s place, where I have 
talked with him as one chief to another. 
My mother went into the mountains to 
gather berries. She was young, and the 
thunder-maker saw her face. He brought 
the black clouds, so her feet turned from 
home, and she walked where the river 
goes into the great walls of the mountain, 
and that day she was stricken fruitful by 
the lightning. You are not the father of 
Cheschapah.” He dealt Pounded Meat a 
blow, and the old man fell. But the 
council sat still until the sound of Ches- 
chapah’s galloping horse died away. They 
were ready now to risk everything. Their 
scepticism was conquered. 
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The medicine-man galloped to his camp 
of hostiles, and seeing him, they yelled 
and quickly finished plaiting their horses’ 
tails. Cheschapah had accomplished his 
wish; he had become the prophet of all 
the Crows, and he led the armies of the 
faithful. Each man stripped his blanket 
off and painted his body for the fight. 
The forms slipped in and out of the brush, 
buckling their cartridge-belts, bringing 
their ponies, while many families struck 
their tepees and moved up nearer the 
agency. The spare horses were run 
across the river into the hills, and 
through the yelling that shifted and 
swept like flames along the wind the 
hostiles made ready and gathered, their 
crowds quivering with motion, and chan- 
ging place and shape as more mounted 
riders appeared. 

‘‘Are the holes dug deep as I marked 
them on the earth?” said Cheschapah to 
Two Whistles. ‘‘ Thatis good. We shall 
soon have to go into them from the great 
rain I will bring. Make these strong, to 
stay as we ride. They are good medicine, 
and with them the white soldiers will not 
see you any more than they saw me when 
I rode among them that day.” 

He had strips and capes of red flannel, 
and he and Two Whistles fastened them 
to their painted bodies. 

‘You will let me go with you?” said 
Two Whistles. 

‘You are my best friend,” said Ches- 
chapah, ‘‘ and to-day I will take you. You 
shall see my great medicine when I make 
the white man’s eyes grow sick.” 

The two rode forward, and one hundred 
and fifty followed them, bursting from 
their tepees like an explosion, and rush- 
ing along quickly in skirmish-line. Two 
Whistles rode beside his speeding prophet, 
and saw the red sword waving near his 
face, and the sun in the great still sky, and 
the swimming, fleeting earth. His super- 
stition and the ergs ride put him in a 
sort of trance. 

‘The medicine is "beginning, ” shouted 
Cheschapah; and at that Two Whistles 
saw the day grow large with terrible 
shining, and heard his own voice calling 
and could not stopit. They left the hun- 
dred and fifty behind, he knew not where 
orwhen. He saw the line of troops ahead 
change to separate waiting shapes of men, 
and their legs and arms become plain; 
then all the guns took clear form in lines 
of steady glitter. He seemed suddenly 
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alone far ahead of the band, but the voice 
of Cheschapah spoke close by his ear 
through the singing wind, and he repeated 
each word without understanding; he 
was watching the ground rush by, lest it 
might rise against his face, and all the 
while he felt his horse’s motion under him, 
smooth and perpetual. Something weigh- 
ed against his leg, and there was Ches- 
chapah he had forgotten, always there at 
his side, veering him round somewhere. 
But there was no red sword waving. Then 
the white men must be blind already, 
wherever they were, and Cheschapah, 
the only thing he could see, sat leaning 
one hand on his horse’s rump firing a 
pistol. The ground came swimming tow- 
ards his eyes always, smooth and wide 
like a gray flood, but Two Whistles knew 
that Cheschapah would not let it sweep 
him away. He saw a horse without a 
rider floated out of blue smoke, and float- 
ed in again with a cracking noise; white 
soldiers moved in a row across his eyes, 
very small and clear, and broke into a 
blurred eddy of shapes which the flood 
swept away clean and empty. Then a 
dead white man came by on the quick 
flood. Two Whistles saw the yellow 
stripe on his sleeve; but he was gone, and 
there was nothing but sky and blaze, with 
Cheschapah’s head-dress in the middle. 
The horse’s even motion continued be- 
neath him, when suddenly the head-dress 
fell out of Two Whistles’ sight, and the 
earth returned. They were in brush, with 
his horse standing and breathing, and a 
dead horse on the ground with Chescha- 
pah, and smoke and moving people every- 
where outside. He saw Cheschapah run 
from the dead horse and jump on a gray 
pony and go. Somehow he was on the 
ground too, looking at a red sword lying 
beside his face. He stared at it a long 
while, then took it in his hand, still star- 
ing; all at once he rose and broke it sav- 
agely, and fell again. His faith was 
shivered to pieces like glass. But he got 
on his horse, and the horse moved away. 
He was looking at the blood running on 
his body. The horse moved always, and 
Two Whistles followed with his eye a 
little deeper gush of blood along a crease 
in his painted skin, noticed the flannel, 
and remembering the lie of his prophet, 
instantly began tearing the red rags from 
his body@find flinging them to the ground 
with cries of scorn. Presently he heard 
some voices, and soon one voice much 
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nearer, and saw he had come to a new 
place, where there were white soldiers 
looking at him quietly. One was riding 
up and telling him to give up his pistol. 
Two Whistles got off and stood behind his 
horse, looking at the pistol. The white 
soldier came quite near, and at his voice 
Two Whistles moved slowly out from be- 
hind the horse, and listened to the cool 
words as the soldier repeated his command. 
The Indian was pointing his pistol un- 
certainly, and he looked at the soldier's 
coat and buttons, and the straps on the 
shoulders, and the bright steel sabre, and 
the white man’s blue eyes; then Two 
Whistles looked at his own naked, clotted 
body, and turning the pistol against him- 
self, fired it into his breast. 

Far away up the river, on the right of 
the line, a lieutenant with two men was 
wading across after some hostiles that had 
been skirmishing with his troop. The hos- 
tiles had fallen back after some hot shoot- 
ing, and had dispersed among the brush 
and tepees on the further shore, picking up 
theirdead, as Indians do. It was interesting 
work this splashing breast-high through 
a river into a concealed hornets’-nest, and 
the lieutenant thought a little on his un- 
finished plans and duties in life; he noted 
one dead Indian left on the shore, and 
went steadfastly in among the half-seen 
tepees, rummaging and beating in the 
thick brush to be sure no hornets remain- 
ed. Finding them gone, and their dead 
spirited away, he came back on the bank 
to the one dead Indian, who had a fine 
head - dress, and was still ribanded with 
gay red streamers of flannel, and was 
worth all the rest of the dead put together, 
and much more. The head lay in the 
water, and one hand held the rope of 
the gray pony, who stood quiet and un- 
interested over his fallen rider. They 
began carrying the prize across to the 
other bank, where many had now col- 
lected, among others Kinney, and the lieu- 
tenant’s captain, who subsequently said, 
‘*T found the body of Cheschapah ”; and, 


indeed, it was a very good thing to be able 
to say. 

‘*This busts the war,” said Kinney to 
the captain, as the body was being lifted 
over the Little Horn. ‘‘They know he's 
killed, and they’ve all quit. I was up by 
the tepees near the agency just now, and 
I could see the hostiles jamming back 
home for dear life. They was chucking 
their rifles to the squaws, and jumping in 
the river—ha! ha!—to wash off their war- 
paint, and each son of a would crawl 
out and sit innercint in the family blanket 
his squaw had ready. If you was to go 
there now, cap’p, you'd find just a lot of 
harmless Injuns eatin’ supper like all the 
year round. Let me help you, boys, with 
that carcass.” 

Kinney gave a hand to the lieutenant 
and boys of G troop, First United States 
Cavalry, and they lifted Cheschapah up 
the bank. In‘the tilted position of the 
body the cartridge-belt slid a little,and a 
lump of newspaper fell into the stream. 
Kinney watched it open and float away 
withamomentary effervescence. Thedead 
medicine-man was laid between the white 
and red camps, that all might see he could 
be killed like other people; and this whole- 
some discovery brought the Crows to 
terms at once. Pretty Eagle had display- 
ed a flag of truce, and now he surrendered 
the guilty chiefs whose hearts had been 
bad. Every one came where the dead 
prophet lay to get alook at him. For a 
space of hours Pretty Eagle and the many 
other Crows he had deceived rode by in 
single file, striking him with their whips; 
after them came a young squaw, and she 
also lashed the upturned face. 

This night was untroubled at theagency, 
and both camps and the valley lay quiet in 
the peaceful dark. Only Pounded Meat, 
alone on the top of a hill, mourned for his 
son; and his wailing voice sounded through 
the silence until the new day came. Then 
the general had him stopped and brought 
in, for it might be that the old man’s 
noise would unsettle the Crows again. 

‘ 





DECORATION DAY. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


rINHE uses of adversity are sweet: 
Red war, the hate of kinsmen is forgot; 
Beneath bland skies a nation stays her feet 
To laud the hero, grace his sleeping-spot: 


Fer every drop of blood old swords have let. 
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The rose, the lily, and the violet. _ 
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MEMORIES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


AM indebted to a broadcloth mob for 

my first acquaintance with Wendell 
Phillips. It was he who gave that name 
to the riotous assemblages of the respecta- 
bility of Boston which, from time to time 
during the long antislavery struggle pre- 
ceding the war, used to break up anti- 
slavery meetings and mob antislavery 
orators. How long agoit all seems! I im- 
agine that the younger generation which 
has grown up since the war may have 
some difficulty in realizing the state of 
things which then existed. The difficulty 
would perhaps be greater and not less if 
the inner history of that period were bet- 
ter known than it is. It was not and 
could not have been widely known at the 
time. It has had no historian since, nor 
is it a history which I shall attempt to 
write, but only the story of an incident or 
two which may serve as illustrations of 
those singular days. I confine myself to 
what I heard and saw. 

My connection with the Abolitionists 
began in the winter of 1860. I had been 
four years at the bar, and I was a Whig— 
again a word which takes us a long way 
back—a Whig by family tradition and re- 
lationship, junior law partner to a Whig 
uncle, and hardly knew anybody who 
was not of that political faith, which was 
also a social faith or a social shibboleth. 
The Whig of those days had an academ- 
ic partiality for freedom as against slav- 
ery. Circumstances sometimes converted 
it into an active policy; sometimes stifled 
it, or the expression of it, altogether. Cot- 
ton was still King. Webster's apostasy had 
not cost him the admiring allegiance of 
his own State. He had dragged her down 
with him. As Lowell sang: 


‘“* Massachusetts, God forgive her! 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest.” 


Webster and his party had made Mas- 
sachusetts and the other Northern States 
the slave-hunters of the South, and the 
South took care to find work for them. 
The Fugitive Slave Law had been passed in 
1850. The 7th of the March of that year, 
the date of Webster’s speech in the Senate 
in favor of that infamous act, proved an 
epoch-making date. Two years later came 
the surrender of Sims. Four years later 
came the surrender of Anthony Burns. 
The trial, the Court-house in chains, the 


meeting in Faneuil Hall, the midnight at- 
tack on the Court-house, the killing of 
Batchelder, the decree of the United States 
Commissioner, Edward Greely Loring, 
which gave Burns back to his master, and 
finally that ever-memorable day when, 
under a guard of United States marines 
and artillery, with the streets of Bos- 
ton kept by Massachusetts militia, the 
shameful procession took its way down 
State Street, amid the groans and humil- 
iation of the people of the proud old city, 
and delivered Burns on board a revenue- 
cutter to go back to the slave plantation 
in Virginia;—that long yet rapid series 
of events reconverted in a measure the 
old Bay State to the faith of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and to her ancient hatred of the 
slave-owner and the slave-hunter. The 
weapon which Webster had forged turned 
in his dead hand. From 1850 to 1861 
Massachusetts went through a process of 
re-education. The lesson of freedom 
which she had unlearned from Webster 
she learned again from Garrison, from 
Phillips, from Charles Sumner, from John 
A. Andrew, from Emerson, from Lowell, 
finally from John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

The two names which connect them- 
selves more closely than any others with 
the history of that gloomy winter of 1860- 
61 in Boston are those of John Brown and 
Wendell Phillips; and for this reason: 
The starting-point of the agitation which 
shook the city during those months was 
a meeting in Tremont Temple, called in 
commemoration of the death of John 
Brown. It was captured by the pro-slav- 
ery party under the leadership of Richard 
8S. Fay. The “gentlemen” of Boston got 
possession of the Tremont Temple by force 
and stealth, turned out those who had 
hired it, and passed resolutions of their 
own. The expelled Abolitionists held an- 
other meeting the same evening in a lit- 
tle hall in, I think, Belknap Street. This 
last I attended, and under the influence 
of the events of the day and of what I 
heard in the evening, I wrote a letter to 
Phillips, whom I did not know, saying 
how strongly I sympathized with him, 
and offering to do anything I could for 
what seemed the cause of free speech and 
of freedom. This was not entirely the 
impulse of the moment. I had often 
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heard him on the platform, and of course 
admired him as an orator, and respected 
the policy he pursued with reference to 
slavery, though I did not agree with him. 
Even his enemies—and at that time almost 
everybody was his enemy—admired his 
gallantry, and not even the respectable 
dailies of Boston questioned his unselfish 
sincerity. His answer to my letter came 
in the unexpected shape of a visit from 
the orator himself. My law office was in 
State Street, and when the door opened 
my first thought was of a client, not then 
a very frequent apparition. He came in 
with that air of keen’scrutiny which’ was, 
in a way, natural to him, but had grown 
keener under the pressure of events, and 
was presently, as dangers thickened about 
him, to become still more marked. It 
was the air of a man who did not mean 
to be taken by surprise. He embraced 
everything at a glance—me, the office, the 
books, the furniture, the view out of the 
window, like a general giving to himself 
an account of a country seen for the first 
time. This alertness did not impair the 
charm of his manner, nor his distinction ; 

this last I never knew him to lose, and I 
was to see him tried in many difficult cir- 
cumstances. 


He wore the light gray soft 
felt hat and the pale brown overcoat so 


well known in the streets of Boston. As 
I stepped forward he said: 

‘* You wrote me a letter?” 

“een” 

‘*T want to talk to you, but not now. 
Will you come to my house at nine this 
evening?” 

Again I said yes. He held out his hand, 
and was gone without another word. At 
nine I was at the little house in Essex 
Street, and was shown at once into the 
drawing-room on the first floor. I pass 
over most of the conversation, and most 
of what I have to say about Phillips per- 
sonally, in order to find room for mat- 
ter which touches closely on the history 
of that eventful time. The beauty and 
kindliness of his manner would have fas- 
cinated an enemy, much more did they 
one who was already devoted to him. 
The talk very soon took a practical turn. 
I knew Phillips was in some danger, and 
asked him if he knew it. He said he had 
been threatened, and had heard stories of 
violence, but that he had heard much the 
same thing for many yearg past, ‘‘and, 
after all, you know nothing has hap- 
pened.” He was aware,nevertheless, that 
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times had changed, and that a desperat. 
spirit was abroad. He admitted that th}, 
police had warned him that his hous 
might be attacked. 

‘*Then why not defend it?” 

‘That is the business of the police,” |, 
answered. 

‘But you must have friends who 
help?” 

He turned rather suddenly, his eyes 
fixed on me, and asked, 

“Will you help?” 

It was the beginning of a singular ex 
perience which was to last some months 
and of a friendship which was to last for 
ever. I put myself at his disposal, and 
he gave me the names of a few men wh 
could be relied on; young Abolitionists 
all of them, and at least one, Hinton, w} 
had served an antislavery apprenticeshi, 
in Kansas under John Brown, and had 
some share, or was to have had, in tli 
Harper’s Ferry expedition. The oth: 
were Le Barnes, Hoyt (who had also be 
in Kansas), Heywood, Edward L. Pierc: 
the biographer of Sumner, and Frank 
Sanborn. 

This little group came, or some of then 
came, night after night while the dange: 
lasted, and then at intervals later as fresh 
crises arose. Essex Street was watched 
by ‘the police, who had reasons of their 
own for thinking that an attack was lik 
ly to be made on the house. A smal 
police reserve was stationed not far off 
The Deputy Chief of Police, Mr. Ham, 
had charge of the outside arrangements. 
as he did subsequently when the dange: 
was transferred to the streets. He was 
not an Abolitionist; but then neither 
was he a border ruffian. He was simp!) 
an excellent officer, who did his duty 
without fear or favor. Those of us who 
were inside had the best of it. We 
camped out in the little red drawing 
room; one at a time kept watch; the rest 
slept on sofas and chairs. A supper was 
always provided. We had to keep ver) 
quiet. Mrs. Phillips, then as always an 
invalid, slept in the room above, and 
woke at the slightest noise. We were, of 
course, well armed, and some of us were 
accustomed to the use of one weapon 
or another. Certain pikes with which 
John Brown had armed his men formed 
part of our equipment. They might not 
have been very useful, but they added to 
the enthusiasm. Hinton had seen some 
fighting in Kansas, and had military ideas. 
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He used to draw up plans of campaign, 
and decide how the door was to be de- 
ended, and how the steep and narrow 
stairease should be held if our friends 
once got inside. Each of us had his sta- 
tion; but as the attendance was irregular, 
these plans might have gone wrong at an 
vkward moment. The awkward mo- 
ment, however, never came. It must 
ave been known that the house was gar- 
soned, and the police preparations were 
visible, and intended to be visible. In 
the earlier days, and at times afterwards, 
mischief was clearly meant. In the in- 
tervals the enemy, I think, slept. 

All this time Phillips was lecturing 
here and there about the country, and op- 
portunities were not wanting to resolute 
men who meant business. On some of 
these excursions I went with him; more 
often he went alone. He was about the 
streets of Boston at all times, day and 
night. Nothing would induce him to be 
prudent. He had the fearlessness of a 
high nature, and also a certain contempt 
for his foes, and the feeling of him who 
said, *‘ Better be killed once than die ev- 
ery day from fear.” He carried a re- 


volver, and was perfectly ready to use it 


should the oceasion arise. I said to him 
ouece that some of the baser sort might 
to insult him in the street. ‘* They 
never shall,” he answered. ‘‘I keep my 
eyes open, and I can see a man who 
comes from behind before he can reach 
I would shoot him sooner than en- 
dure an outrage.” He knew the use of 
a revolver, had practised with it, and 
could shoot quick. The next summer, at 
Milton, the danger then all over, we used 
to practise together, and he was more 
than an average shot. 

Phillips was under engagement to speak 
once a month of a Sunday morning at 
the Music Hall, to the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society—Theodore Park- 
er’s—during the winter of 1860-61, and he 
did speak. The first critical occasion 
came not long after the John Brown 
meeting had been broken up, when he 
delivered the discourse now reprinted in 
a volume of speeches, under the title 
‘*Mobs and Education.” He was warned 
publicly and privately that he would not 
be allowed to speak. Some of the respect- 
able dailies of Boston protested against 
his being heard. They wanted to silence 
every voice hostile to what they called 
compromise and we called surrender. 
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Some of his friends urged him to give 
way. It was not in his nature to give 
way. He said, in that easy manner which 
Was so engaging, as we sat with him at 
home, ‘‘I suppose some of you will stand 
by me; but in any case I must go.” We 
found out, moreover, that the police had 
no notion of allowing a Sunday congre- 
gation to be broken up, or what was in 
effect a religious service interfered with. 
If Phillips or anybody else was to be 
gagged, it must be upon some pretext, and 
here there was none. The police were al- 
lowed by the Mayor to make their own 
preparations,and they were ample,though, 
as the event showed, there was not much 
tospare. His friends made their own ar- 
rangements independently of the police. 
We had possession of the platform, about 
twenty men in all, most of whom were as 
steel. 

The hall, which held nearly 3000 peo- 
ple, was crowded. The discourse was in 
every sense of the word a Phillipic. The 
orator was determined at all risks to free 
his mind about the cotton clerks and State 
Street merchants who composed and cap- 
tained the mob which had wrecked the 
John Brown meeting a fortnight before. 
As a piece of invective, it ranks high. 
Phillips knew all these men, and the his- 
tory of them and of their families, and he 
so used his knowledge that the sentences 
stung. Disorder beganearly. There were 
cries and yells. More than once the po- 
lice, of whom two bodies were held in 
readiness out of sight, proposed to enter 
the hall, but were dissuaded. We thought 
Phillips would hold his audience to the 
end,and he did. But the place was hot 
with rage. A few men in such circum- 
stances can create a great disturbance, 
and of the whole audience we judged that 
perhaps a third were hostile. Word was 
brought that a crowd was collecting out 
side, which could have but one meaning. 
When Phillips ended there was a storm, 
both of applause, and of groans and angry 
shouts, from the audience. I went to the 
police officer in charge. He met me with 
a beaming face and the remark, ‘‘ Well, 
you see it has passed off all right.” ** It 
has not yet begun,” Isaid. I begged him 
to take possession with all his force of the 
long, narrow, open-air passage leading 
from the Music Hall to Winter Street, and 
I told him the message that had come in 
from our own men. He stared, but re- 
plied it could do no harm, and marched 
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his two companies off. They were just in 
time. The mob were already pouring into 
the passage, which, from its narrowness 
and length, was only too well suited to 
their purpose. The police formed in front 
of the doorway. When the officer saw 
what he had to deal with, he sent off 
for re-enforcements. ‘‘Tell Mr. Ham 
we want every man he can spare.” Mr. 
Ham did better than send all he could 
spare, he came himself. He was an of- 
ficer who knew his duty, and did it; 
clear-headed, prompt, resolute, courage- 
ous, anda tactician. The passage from the 
hall enters Winter Street at a point about 
equidistant from either end. To reach 
Washington Street, the direct road to 
Essex Street, you turned out of the pas- 
sage to the left. Winter Street was al- 
ready packed from end to end with a 
mob. The deputy chief sent a body of 
his men in, formed them to the right 
across the whole breadth, and cut the 
mob in two. As Phillips came out of 
the door his friends closed in, and we 
started down the passage. There were 
cries, ‘*‘ There he is,” ‘‘ Down with him,” 
‘Kill him,” and a rush which came to 
naught. The police held steadily on, 
and we reached Winter Street, which 
there had been no time to clear, nor was 
the force adequate. Turning the corner 
was a delicate business, but once in the 
street the police soon made room for 
themselves, the different sections of the 
force united, and the march to Essex 
Street began. The distance is from a 
third of a mile to a half. It took us an 
hour to make the journey. The mob 
was numbered by thousands. The press- 
ure and crush were very great. But for 
the police our little company would have 
been swept away at once, and Phillips 
with them. 

It was just past noon, a brilliant morn- 
ing, the sun shining, the air clear and 
cold, and never before had the Sabbath 
been celebrated in this way in this Puri- 
tan capital of a Puritan commonwealth. 
The morning services in the churches 
were over, the church bells were silent, 
prayers had been duly offered up in the 
commercial spirit then prevalent in the 
churches, and you heard the echo of them 
in the curses and murderous threats 
which filled the air outside. Phillips 


listened to them, and watched the throng 
struggling to get at him. We walked 
together, his arm was in mine, and the 


pressure of it was light and steady. Hjs 
eyes burned, and he was evidently ready 
for whatever might befall, but, on the 
whole, his bearing was that of an inte) 
ested observer of events. Washinetoy 
Street, the main business thoroughfare o; 
Boston, was packed as tight with huma) 
beings, mostly in a state of anger, as Win 
ter Street. Once there, I thought the 
worst over. The solid ranks of the sta 

wart policemen had never been broken 
though often shaken, and we moved 4 
little faster. The mob could not be kep: 
out of Essex Street, but the entrance to 
the house, which looked down Harrison 
Avenue, was finally cleared; Phillips 
with half a dozen friends, went safely in 
the police remained on guard, and the 
baffled mob had nothing to do but dis 
perse. 


It was still only December of 1860, and 
the winter was before us. There were 
few days which did not bring some inci 
dent or adventure. There was another 
Sunday at the Music Hall, another un 
compromising discourse, and another dis 
turbance, less serious, however, than the 
first. Close upon that came the meeting 
of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society 
January 21, 1861—one of the critical inci 
dents which preceded the war. Few men, 
I imagine, who were not then in Boston 
are aware how high the anti-antislavery 
feeling ran, or what violent and even 
criminal measures the party of submis 
sion to the South was at that time read, 
to adopt. It was my fortune to have a 
foot in both camps. Of the Abolitionists 
I knew hardly anybody except Phillips, 
but Phillips gave me his confidence and 
told me everything he knew. My Whig 
friends had not cast me off. They were 
good enough to look on my connection 
with Phillips as only a temporary aber 
ration. It was known there would be 
trouble at Tremont Temple. The respect 
able classes had been protesting for weeks 
that the meeting should not be held. The 
Mayor of Boston, himself none too re 
spectable, was on their side; perhaps not 
much more than their tool. No doubt 
public opinion, then more bitterly than 
ever, was against the society, against 
Phillips, against Garrison, against every 
body who was not willing to see slavery 
the dominant force in the republic. But 
among the Abolitionists there was not 
one, so far as I know, who faltered or 
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finched. They went on with their prep- 
rations for the annual meeting just as 
idily as if no opposition existed. The 
-ooramme of speakers, resolutions, busi- 
ess. and the rest was settled. The de- 
ice of the platform was organized. The 
platform was high, and ran along nearly 
the whole of the east side of the hall, 
vith stairs at either end. It was expect- 
ed that an attempt would be made to 
storm it, and to take possession of the 
meeting, as had been done before. That 
had to be provided against. Men were 
chosen to defend it, their positions as- 
signed them, and officers appointed. We 
were not strong enough to do more, and 
no attempt was made to hold either the 
floor of the hall or the deep gallery at the 
end opposite the platform. An applica- 
tion was addressed, for form’s sake, to the 
police, but nobody relied on them, except 
perhaps the rioters. Phillips always said 
had no blame for the police, or for 


their officers. They acted under the or- 


ders of the Mayor; some of them, as we 


knew, reluctantly. When allowed, they 
had behaved extremely well, and once at 
least Phillips probably owed his life to 
But as we talked matters over 
before this memorable day, Phillips put 
his trust elsewhere. ‘‘ Whoever is Mayor 
of Boston,” said he, ‘‘ John A. Andrew is 
Governor of Massachusetts, and we are 
safe in his hands.” 

That wintry morning of the 21st of 
January, 1861, broke gray and cold. The 
meeting was called for ten o’clock. An 
hour before that those of us who were 
on duty had collected in the committee- 
But the mob were earlier than we. 
Whether by connivance of the hall-keep- 
ers or not, they had found their way in 
long before the hour fixed for opening 
the doors, and had taken possession of 
the gallery, and were yelling and sing- 
ing when we came; stamping also, per- 
haps to keep their feet warm. Few or 
none were in the body of the hall, and 
none on the platform, which we were 
suffered to occupy without hinderance. 
lt was evident from the first that if we 
on our side were organized, so were the 
mob, and that their plan of operations 
was to be different from what we had 
imagined. We knew afterwards that 
their leaders had determined to reserve 
their main effort for the evening. Dur- 
ing the morning they devoted themselves 
chiefly to turning Tremont Temple into 
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a pandemonium. The business of the 
Antislavery Society was transacted for 
the most part in dumb-show. The gal- 
lery would allow nobody to be heard. 
They perceived ladies on the floor, and 
one of the amusements of the forces in 
the pay of State Street was to throw 
cushions at them. They were primed for 
much rougher work. Free drinks were 
the order of the day, and at least one bar- 
room was open all the morning where 
brandy and rum were to be had for the 
asking. In the body of the hall sat some 
of the foremost men of Boston—it would 
be cruel at this late day to mention their 
names—men who certainly had never 
before been seen at an antislavery meet- 
ing, and who were there as ringleaders 
of the mob; silent leaders thus far, but 
looking on at the riot with evident ap- 
proval and delight. For it had speedily 
become a riot. The din and tumult were 
overwhelming, and presently some of the 
occupants of the gallery began to come 
down on the floor and press slowly for- 
ward toward the platform. We expected 
a rush, and were ready, but that was not 
part of the morning programme. Pres- 
ently Phillips, a past master in the art 
of dealing with mobs, rose to speak. A 
roar greeted him, of hatred and defiance. 
I have seen him often in presence of a 
hostile audience. He never was finer 
than on that morning. The gallery was 
resolved to silence him, and he was 
equally resolved that he would not be 
silenced. He wasted no strength, nor 
made the least effort to be heard while 
the rioters were trying their lungs. 
When they were out of breath he would 
get in a sentence; then the uproar recom- 
menced. As a rule he wore out his op- 
ponents in these contests. Often they 
were so keen to hear what he said that 
they forgot for a time to interrupt. He 
was a master of ‘‘ chaff,” of irony, of in- 
vective, and sent his winged shafts into 
the depths of the throng, which had sel- 
dom any articulate answer in its stolid 
rage. So it went on. Toward the end 
there came a message from outside, which 
was handed up to Phillips, who read it. 
There was a certain commotion at the 
door of the hall, and people turned to 
look. ‘* You may well look,” said the or- 
ator, in those softly penetrating, smooth 
tones audible to the furthest corner. ‘“‘I 
hear that the State House is awake at last, 
and that State troops will be here shortly 
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to sweep that gallery where it belongs— 
into the calaboose.” That quieted them 
for a moment, and they looked anxious, 
and I think even the roughs from the 
North End, who half filled the place, felt 
and admired the serene courage of the man 
who faced them. There was, I suppose, 
no moment all that morning when they 
were not masters of the meeting had 
they chosen. On the platform we were 
not fifty. We were armed; but what 
were fifty against two thousand? It soon 
appeared that the alarm of troops was a 
false one, and the uproar grew wilder 
than ever. Phillips turned away, his 
speech half unmade, and much of it un- 
heard. ‘‘ We have but one chance,” he 
said; ‘‘come with me at once.” I could 
not conceive what he meant to do, nor 
why we should leave the hall and our 
comrades, but I obeyed, and going down 
the steps and out by a private door, we 
were soon in the street. Phillips said, 
**We are going to the State House to see 
Governor Andrew.” 

We found Governor Andrew in his pri- 
vate room on the south of the great hall, 
on the second floor. Andrew and Phil- 


lips were old friends, coworkers, though 


by different methods, in a common cause; 
each with a deep respect for the other, 
and a real personal regard. Phillips, 
though he would have no part in poli- 
tics, had rejoiced in Andrew’s election as 
Governor of the great Commonwealth, 
and had high hopes of hisfuture. Iknew 
Governor Andrew but slightly, and had 
asked Phillips if it were not better he 
should see him alone. ‘‘No,” he said; 
‘I don’t wish to see him alone. I want 
an aide-de-camp and a witness.” So we 
went in together. 

The Governor sat at a table with the 
green blinds behind him closed, the light 
from the other windows, for it was a cor- 
ner room, falling full on his face. He 
welcomed us rather gravely, as if he knew 
on what errand we had come. In those 
days—it may still be so—the Governor of 
Massachusetts was a great man because 
he was Governor; because he was the 
successor of a long line of men who to 
us of Massachusetts were illustrious, and 
will, I hope, remain illustrious to the men 
of Massachusetts for all time. Andrew’s 
great fame as a War Governor was, of 
course, yet to come. We knew him asa 
successful lawyer, an orator, the head of 
a party, and a man whose name was 
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stainless. I have often thought sineo 
that there was a certain resemblance 
tween him and Gambetta. It was oy: 
wardly more a bodily resemblance tha, 
anything else. Both were men whos 
bulk and girth were out of proportion | 
their height; unwieldy, undignified 
movement, wanting in delicacy and 
distinction. But both had the stamp of 
power, of authority; something in: the 
manner, something in the look, which cd 
noted a strong nature; and both ws 
men of extraordinary intellectual enero 
Both also were tribunes of the peop) 
and looked to the people as the true source 
of their position and influence. They 
were men of large and overflowing sym 
pathies, and they were, the one a con 
summate, the other an extremely able 
politician. One wasa great War Minister, 
the other a great War Governor, and each 
did services to his country which will not 
be forgotten so long as either has a coun 
try to remember him, and to do honor 
to his memory. Gambetta looked the 
Italian he was—dark, dark-eyed, dark 
haired, with an olive-tinted skin, beneath 
which flowed and flamed the hot red blood 
of his Genoese race. Andrew was pur 
Saxon, a blond deepening into red, the 
auburn hair clustering in curls over a 
broad low Greek brow, with as much fire 
as the Italian in his deep blue eyes, and 
plenty of firmness in the chiselled chin 
with its deep dent; the mouth and lips 
with as many curves asa Cupid’s. I used 
to go to him sometimes before this in the 
interest of needy clients. There never 
was a kinder heart; and he would squan 
der hours that meant much in the effort 
to help people who had no claim on him. 

Phillips went, as his habit was, straight 
to the point: 

‘*Governor Andrew, we come to you 
from the Massachusetts Antislavery So 
ciety to ask the protection of the State for 
our meeting. The Mayor is with the mob. 
The police cannot act without orders, 
which he refuses to give. We cannot pro 
tect ourselves, and we appeal to you as 
Governor of the Commonwealth to vin 
dicate the rights of public meeting and of 
free speech, for the sake of which the Com 
monwealth was founded.” 

‘What would you have me do, Mr. 
Phillips?” 

‘*Call out the troops and suppress the 
riot the police encourage; send them to 
Tremont Temple.” 
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On the table behind which Governor 
Andrew sat was a copy of the Revised 
Statutes. He laid his hand on the book, 
looked straight at Phillips, and said: 

‘‘Show me my authority. Tell me what 
law of the State of Massachusetts you ask 
me to enforce.” 

Phillips answered, the color beginning 
to come into his face, 

‘‘Governor Andrew, it is your business 
to know the law, not mine.” 

The Governor opened the volume, turn- 
ed it, spread it out before us, and repeated, 

‘*Show me the statute.” 

‘T think,” said Phillips, *‘ you misun- 
derstand me and my errand. This is not 
a court of law, and we are not here to split 
hairs about acts of the Legislature. We 
are here as citizens to ask you as Govern- 
or to see that our rights as citizens are 
preserved to us. “You ask for a statute? 
[ send you to the Bill of Rights. You 
ask for authority? I answer, you are the 
Executive of Massachusetts. You have 
taken an oath to the Commonwealth. 
You are responsible to the State and to 
God. In the last resort, you are the 
guardian of public order and peace, and 
of the rights of every citizen. You know 
what they are as well as I do, and I tell 
you that if you refuse to do your duty 
now, they exist no longer.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,” replied the Governor, 
“vou both know me, and you know on 
which side are my private sympathies 
and feelings and wishes. But you come 
tome as Governor. You ask me to take 
avery serious step. The very request for 
it implies that it may involve blood- 
shed.” 

‘Not at all,” broke in Phillips; ‘‘ the 
mob will disperse at the first sight of a 
musket.” 

‘If you were in my place, under my 
responsibilities, you might not be quite so 
sure. But I repeat, you come to me as 
Governor. My duties and powers as Gov- 
ernor are strictly defined by law. Every 
one of them is a creation by statute, and 
I say to you again, show me the statute.” 

It was impossible to move him from 
that position. Phillips pleaded and ar- 
gued, to no purpose, till it became plain 

him that Governor Andrew was inex- 
crable. The interview lasted perhaps half 
an hour, and at moments was a little 
stormy. The end was abrupt. ‘‘ We are 
wasting time,” said Phillips to me, bowed 
to the Governor, and so departed. As we 
Vou, LXXXIX.—No. 529.—13 
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walked down stairs I saw that his face was 
pale with anger, and in his eyes burned a 
deeper fire than the mob had managed to 
call intothem. ‘I will never again speak 
to Andrew as long as I live,” he said. | 
am not sure whether he ever did. 

On thinking the matter over a good 
while after, I came to the conclusion that 
Governor Andrew had a reason which he 
did not care to disclose. Matters were 
not yet ripe for a conflict. Passions were 
running high, and on the wrong side. It 
was nearly three months before the first 
rebel shot at Fort Sumter. The North 
did not know its real mind, and few 
guessed how deep was the feeling for the 
flag and for the Union, or with what en- 
thusiasm States which had so long bent 
the knee to the South would spring to 
their feet in defence of both. A false 
step might have spoiled all. The use of 
the State troops might have divided the 
State against herself, might have strength- 
ened the cause cf secession, might have 
given its Northen friends the pretext they 
wanted, might have altered the course of 
events for the worse. Governor Andrew 
had the statesman’s instinct. He calcu- 
lated forces, and looked ahead. I never 
doubted that, if he had yielded to his own 
impulses, he would have called out the 
militia. I don’t think it is quite certain 
they would have come. Later, Phillips 
must have seen that there were two sides 
to the question—two right sides, if you 
like, which sometimes happens. Be that 
as it may, it is impossible to doubt that 
Governor Andrew, then, as ever, acted 
from honorable convictions of duty. 

None the less was the disappointment 
of the hour bitter. It was the more bit- 
ter because of the friendship between the 
two men whom the exigency of this crisis 
parted, and for Phillips’s public and re- 
cent testimony to Andrew, who had said 
in a letter written after his election as 
Governor: ‘‘ The right to think, to know, 
and to utter, as John Milton said, is the 
dearest of all liberties. Without this 
right there can be no liberty to any 
people; with it there can be no slavery.” 
And in the same letter he had declared 
that this right of free speech must first 
be secure before free society can be said 
to stand on any foundation. ‘ Thank 
God for such a Governor!” had been 
Phillips’s exclamation in his Music Hall 
speech only a month before. And now 
free speech was at the mercy of the or- 
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ganized ruffians who had stolen Tremont 
Temple, and the Governor for whom the 
orator had thanked God would not stir 
in defence of the right which he had de- 
scribed as the foundation of free society. 
We went back to the Temple to find 
the meeting adjourned, and there was no- 
thing to do but return to Essex Street. It 
was evident the business was not over, 


and the question was, What next? The 
afternoon brought the answer. One of 


my friends from the other side came to 
see me, and began by saying he had some- 
thing to tell in confidence about the meet- 
ing to be held in the evening. I said I 
would listen to nothing which I might 
not communicate to my friends. ‘‘ But it 
concerns your safety and theirs.” ‘‘ The 
more reason they should know of it.” I 
saw he was anxious, troubled, and bent 
on telling, but I would give no promise. 
Presently, out it came. The leaders of 
the mob were resolved, it appeared, to do 
something more than prevent the Aboli- 
tionists from being heard. They had con- 
ceived the idea of offering up a sacrifice 
to propitiate their Southern deities. They 
were going to the Tremont Temple that 
evening armed, they would be in over- 
whelming force, and if they were resisted 
the platform was to be cleared with their 
revolvers. I said I did not believe they 
would do anything of the kind; that if 
they did, we were armed as well as they, 
and the shooting would not be all on one 
side. He grew agitated. ‘‘What you 
say is sheer madness. They are ten to 
your one. If you don’t believe what I 
tell you, I can only say you know my 
position, you know I am in the confidence 
of these men, I am betraying it for your 
sake, and I pledge you my word of honor 
that what I tell you is true.” It was im- 
possible to doubt him. I asked, ‘‘ What 
do you want me to do?” “Stay away 
from the meeting.” ‘‘ You know I can- 
not. I must go with Mr. Phillips.” 
‘Then tell him and keep him out of 
harm’s way.” ‘‘ You don’t know Phillips, 
and I do. He will go to the meeting if 
a meeting is held.” He still urged me. 
‘*Say anything you like, only don’t use 
my name. Get the meeting adjourned 
on some pretext. It is the only chance 


to save your friends.” I thanked him 
heartily, as he deserved, but could make 
no promise except that his name should 
not be mentioned. 

What had happened at the Temple in 
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the afternoon gave only too much color 
of probability to this warning for thy 
evening. The mob had been more viole); 
than in the morning. The Mayor had 
appeared, said a few words about protect 
ing property, been received with a ros 
of derision, and had fled with a whit 
face. A rush to the platform had be 
attempted while Phillips was again speak 
ing, and spectators on the platform ha 
seen in the gathering dusk the gleam o} 
knives in the hands of the leaders. It ma 
be hard to carry the mind back to thos 
days, or to form to one’s self a notio 
of the savage spirit that prevailed. But 
it did prevail. When the afternoon meet 
ing came to an end the mob lay in wa 
for Phillips, and when the little guard o! 
friends who had surrounded him on tly 
platform were seen emerging, the mol 
surged down upon them. They neve: 
got very near, and Phillips, meantiny 
with his usual cool carelessness of dan 
ger, was walking home alone. I found 
him in Essex Street, and told him my 
friend’s story. ‘‘ Do you believe it?” was 
his first question. I said I believed in 
the good faith of the man, and I thought 
he must know. He was in a position to 
know what was afoot. ‘* Well, we shal 
have to face it,” was his only comment 
All day long, as was the custom at thes 
meetings, there had been ladies on tli 
platform. They at least must be kept 
away, I suggested. ‘‘If you think you 
can prevent their going, you are welcome 
to try,” was the answer, with a humor 
ous smile. I did try, vainly. I 
Phillips to use his authority. He would 
not admit that he had any authority in 
such a matter. Two of them started with 
us, and we arrived only to find the hall 
doors shut and a notice posted that tli 
Mayor, in the interest of public order 
had closed the Temple. Had he, too 
heard of the programme on which liis 
friends had resolved? We never knew. 
He was aware, of course, that violence 
was to be expected, and as he would not 
protect the meeting or the Abolitionists, 
the next best thing was to close the hall. 
It was the resource of a weak man. lt 
was a capitulation. But as Mayor Wight 
man had not the courage nor the wish 
to do his duty as Mayor, and to defend a 
particular form of public meeting which 
happened to be unpopular, it was perhaps 
well that he should adopt a course which 
at least saved some imperilled lives. 


asked 
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Twice or three times before April, Phil- 
lips gave discourses in the Music Hall, one 
eection of the mob dancing attendance 
outside, and another inside interrupting 
and hooting. There came at last the 
Sunday which followed Fort Sumter, 
vhen he had to decide what attitude he 
would take to the war for that Union 
which all his life he had assailed. He 
had preached Disunion all the winter in 
terms, and it was no light matter to recall 
or recant his doctrine. True, the Union 
now meant Freedom and not Slavery, 
and the North had all at once flung off 
its chains, but Phillips had never been a 
man to follow because others showed the 
vay. It was to him a struggle, the story 
of which I may tell fullysomeday. Now 
I wish only to put side by side the scene 
of December and the scene of April. The 
audience which assembled in the Music 
Hall on the morning of Sunday, April 21, 
is61, found the platform and desk and 
walls and galleries hung with the Ameri- 
ean flag. It was Charles Follen who had 
conceived this idea, and Phillips, on be- 
ing asked whether he objected, answered: 
‘“As many flags as you like. 
to speak for the flag.” 


I am going 
The papers an- 


nounced that he was to retract his opin- 
‘**No, not one of them,” said Phil- 


1OnS., 
lips in almost his first sentence. ‘‘I need 
them all, every word I have spoken this 
winter, every act of twenty-five years of 
my life, to make the welcome I give this 
war hearty and hot. Civil war is a mo- 
mentous evil. It needs the soundest, the 
most solemn justification. I rejoice be- 
fore God to-day for every word I have 
spoken counselling peace. But I rejoice 
more profoundly.still that now, for the 
first time in my antislavery life, I speak 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, and wel- 
come the tread of Massachusetts men mar- 
shalled for war.” 

It was Sunday morning, but the vast 
audience rose to their feet and cheered 
long. The Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, only two days before, had fought 
its way through Baltimore. That is 
enough to explain everything. Phillips, 
the most hated man in the State, became 
the idol of the hour. The Music Hall 
rang with cheers that morning, not once, 
nor twice, but almost every moment while 
his speech lasted. It was a scene possible 
only in such a crisis, at the first great up- 
rising of a great people, in the presence of 
an orator capable of expressing in words 
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of unmatched eloquence the feeling which 
burned in every heart. 

‘*No matter what the past has been or 
said, to-day the slave asks God for a sight 
of this banner, and counts it the pledge of 
his redemption.” 

The slave, too, had become an idol, and 
Freedom, long forgotten, all at once was 
accepted as a religion. ‘*‘ Massachusetts 
has been sleeping on her arms since °83, 
but the first cannon-shot brings her to her 
feet with the war-ery of the Revolution 
on her lips.”” Washington was in danger. 
‘** Rather than surrender that capital, cov- 
er every square foot of it with a living 
body; crowd it with a million of men, 
and empty every bank vault in the North 
to pay the cost.” These heroic accents 
must stir every American heart, but no 
man who did not hear them can form to 
himself a notion of the passion of patriot- 
ism they kindled as they were uttered. 

The hall and its approaches and the 
adjacent streets were filled with the same 
multitudes, of whom no small part, four 
months earlier, had done their best to tear 
the orator in pieces. These were the men 
who now cheered him. They came to 
him when his speech ended. They grasped 
his hand. They owned themselves ene- 
mies who had become friends. They of- 
fered him their homage. They surround- 
ed him as he left the hall. They attend- 
ed him as he made his way through the 
throng outside, almost as slowly as be- 
fore. The streets were thronged now as 
then, and thronged with the men who 
would have burned him then and adored 
him now. Perhaps never had any man 
passed more suddenly through a more 
marvellous change of position and of pop- 
ular feeling. His return from the Music 
Hall to Essex Street was a triumphal 
march. It was the atonement which Bos- 
ton offered to the great citizen whom she 
had so long misunderstood and reviled. 
It was the crown of Phillips's antislavery 
life. The nation and the government had 
come roundto him. The Boston he loved 
learned to love him also. They were 
often at variance afterwards, but the mem- 
ory of that day of reconciliation will out- 
live all others. All others, or all save 
that still more solemn day, twenty-three 
years later, when the body of the golden- 
lipped orator lay in state in Faneuil Hall, 
and Boston passed in mute procession by 
the mortal remains of her immortal apostle 
of freedom. 
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\HICAGO has three winds that blow 

/ wpon it. One comes from the east, 
and the mind goes out to the cold gray- 
blue lake. One from the north, and men 
think of illimitable spaces of pine lands 
and maple-clad ridges which lead to the 
unknown deeps of the arctic woods. 

But the third is the west or southwest 
wind, dry, magnetic, full of smell of un- 
measured miles of growing grain in sum- 
mer, or ripening corn and wheat in au- 
tumn. ‘When it comes in winter the air 
glitters with incredible brilliancy. The 
snow dazzles and flames in the eyes; 
deep blue shadows everywhere stream 
like stains of ink. Sleigh-bells wrangle 
from early morning till late at night, and 
every step is quick and alert. 

But its greatest moment of domination 
is spring. The bitter gray wind of the 
sxast has held unchecked rule for days, 
giving place to its brother the north wind 
only at intervals, till some day in March 
the wind of the southwest begins to blow. 
Then the eaves begin to drip. Here and 
there a fow] (in a house that is really a 
prison) begins to sing the song it sang on 
the farm, and toward noon its song be- 
comes a chant of articulate joy. 

Then the poor crawl out of their reek- 
ing hovels on the south and west sides 
to stand in the sun—the blessed sun—and 
felicitate themsel ves on being alive. Win- 
dows of sick-rooms are opened, the merry 
small boy goes to school without his tip- 
pet, and men lay off their long ulsters for 
their beaver coats. Caps give place to 
hats, and men and women pause to chat 
when they meet each other on the street. 
The open door is the sign of the great 
change of wind. 

There are imaginative souls who are 
stirred yet deeper by this wind—men like 
Robert Bloom, to whom come vague and 
very sweet reminiscences of farm life 
when the snow is melting and the dry 
ground begins to appear. To these peo- 
ple the wind comes from the wide un- 
ending spaces of the prairie west. They 
can smell the strange thrilling odor of 
newly uncovered sod and moist brown 
ploughed lands. To them it is like the 
opening door of a prison. 

Robert had crawled down town and up 
to his office high in the Star block after 
a month’s sickness. He had resolutely 
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pulled a pad of paper under his hand to 
write, but the window was open and tha 
wind coming in, and he could not wri 
—he could only dream. 

His brown hair fell over the thin whit. 
hand which propped his head. His fac. 
was like ivory with dull yellowish stai) 
in it. His eyes did not see the mountain 
ous roofs humped and piled into vast 
masses of brick and stone, crossed and ri\ 
en by streets, and swept by masses of gray 
white vapor; they saw a little valley cir 
cled by low wooded bluffs—his native tow) 
in Wisconsin. 

As his weakness grew, his ambition 
fell away, and his heart turned back to 
nature and to the simple things he had 
known in his youth, to the kindly simp| 
people of the olden time. It did not oc 


‘eur to him that the spirit of the country 


might have changed. 

Sitting thus, he had a mighty longing 
come upon him to give up the struge|: 
to go back to the simplest life with his 
wife and two boys. Why should 
tread in the mill, when every day was 
taking the life-blood out of his heart? 

Slowly his longing took resolution 
At last he drew his desk down, and as th. 
lock clicked it seemed like the shutting 
of a prison gate behind him. 

At the elevator door he met a felloy 
editor. ‘‘Hello, Bloom! Didn't 
you were down to-day.” 

“Tm only trying it. I’m 
take a vacation for a while.” 

‘That's right, man. You look like a 
ghost.” 

He hadn't the courage to tell him |i 
never expected to work there again. Hi: 
step on the way home was firmer than 
had been for weeks. In his white 
his wife saw some subtle change. 

‘“What is it, Rober. ;” 

‘* Mate, let’s give it up.” 

‘*What do you mean?” 

“The struggle is too 
stand it. I’m hungry for the country) 
again. Let’s get out of this.” 

“'Where'll we go?” 

‘Back to my native town—up among 
the Wisconsin hills and coulies. Go 
anywhere, so that we escape this pressure 
—it’s killing me. Let’s go to Bluff Sid 
ing fora year. It will do me good—may 
bring me’ back to life. I can do enoug) 


know 


going 


face 


hard. I can't 
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special work to pay our grocery bill; and 
the Merrill place—so Jack tells me—is 
empty. We can get it for $75 for a year. 
We can pull through some way.” 

‘‘ Very well, Robert.” 

‘I must have rest. All the bounce 
has gone out of me, Mate,” he said, with 
sad lines in his face. ‘* Any extra work 
ere is out of the question. I can only 
shamble around—an excuse for a man.” 

The wife had ceased to smile. Her 
strenuous cheerfulness could not hold be- 
fore his tragically drawn and _ bloodless 
face. 

‘‘Tll go wherever you think best, 
Robert. It will be just as well for the 
boys. I suppose there is a school there?” 

“Oh yes. At any rate, they can get a 
year’s schooling in nature.” 

‘* Well—no matter, Robert; you are the 
one to be considered.”’ She had the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the average wo- 
man. She fancied herself hopelessly his 

ferior. 

They had dwelt so long on the crum- 
bling edge of poverty that they were 
hardened to its threat, and yet the failure 
of Robert’s health had been of the sort 
which terrifies. It was a slow but steady 
sinking of vital force. It had its ups 
and downs, but it was a downward trail, 
always downward. The time for self-de- 
ception had passed. 

His paper paid him a meagre salary, 
for his work was prized only by the more 
thoughtful readers of the Star. In addi- 
tion to his regular work he occasionally 
hazarded a story for the juvenile maga- 
zines of the East. In this way he turned 
the anties of his growing boys to account, 
as he often said to his wife. 

He had also passed the preliminary 
stages of literary success by getting a 
couple of stories accepted by an Eastern 
magazine, and he still confidently looked 
forward to seeing them printed. 

His wife, a sturc 7, practical little body, 
did her part in the bitter struggle by 
keeping their little home one of the most 
attractive on the West Side, the North 
Side being altogether too high for them. 

In addition, her sorely pressed brain 
sought out other ways of helping. She 
wrote out all her husband’s stories on the 
type-writer, and secretly she had tried 
composing others herself, the results be- 
ing queer dry little chronicles of the do- 
ings of men and women, strung together 
without a touch of literary grace. 
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She proposed taking a large house and 
re-renting rooms, but Robert would not 
hear to it. ‘‘As long as I can crawl 
about we'll leave that to others.” 

In the month of preparation which fol- 
lowed he talked a great deal about their 
venture. 

‘‘T want to get there,” he said, ‘‘ just 
when the leaves are coming out on the 
trees. I want to see the cherry-trees 
blossom on the hill-sides. The popple- 
trees always get green first.” 

At other times he talked about the peo 
ple. ‘‘It will be a rest just to get back 
among people who aren't ready to tread 
on your head in order to lift themselves 
up. I believe a year among those kind 
simple people will give me all the materi- 
al I'll need for years. I'll write a series 
of studies somewhat like Jefferies’—or 
Barrie’s—only, of course, I'll be original. 
I'll just take his simple plan of telling 
about the people I meet and their queer 
ways, so quaint and good.” 

‘‘['m tired of the scramble,” he kept 
breaking out of silence to say. ‘‘I don't 
blame the boys, but it’s plain to me they 
see that my going will let them move up 
one. Mason cynically voiced the whole 
thing to-day: ‘I can say, ‘‘sorry to see 
you go, Bloom,” because your going 
doesn’t concern me. I’m not in line of 
succession, but some of the other boys 
don’t feel so. There's no divinity doth 
hedge an editor; nothing but law pre- 
vents the murder of those above by those 
below.’” 

‘*T don’t like Mr. Mason when he talks 
like that,” said the wife. 

‘*Well—I don’t.” He didn’t tell her 
what Mason said when Robert talked 
about the good simple life of the people 
in Bluff Siding: 

*“Oh, bosh, Bloom! You'll find the 
struggle of the outside world reflected in 
your little town. You'll find men and 
women just as hard and selfish in their 
small way. It ‘ll be harder to bear, be- 
cause it will all be so petty and pusillani- 
mous,” 


It was a lovely day in late April when 
they took the train out of the great grimy 


terrible city. It was eight o'clock, but 
the streets were muddy and wet, a cold 
east wind blowing off the lake. 

With clanging bell the train moved 
away through the ragged gray formless 
mob of houses and streets (through which 
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railways always run in a city). Men 
were hurrying to work, and Robert pitied 
them, poor fellows, condemned to do that 
thing forever. 

In an hour they reached the prairies, 
already clothed upon faintly with green 
grass and tender springing wheat. The 
purple- brown squares reserved for the 
corn looked deliciously soft and warm to 
the sick man, and he longed to set his 
bare foot into it. 

The boys were wild with delight. They 
had the natural love of the earth still in 
them, and correspondingly cared little for 
the city. They raced through the cars 
like colts. They saw everything. Every 
blossoming plant, every budding tree, was 
precious to them all. 

All day they rode. Toward noon they 
left the sunny prairie land of northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, and en- 
tered upon the hill land of Madison and 
beyond. As they went north, the season 
was less advanced, but spring was in the 
fresh wind and the warm sunshine. 

As evening drew on, the hylas began 
to peep from the pools, and their chorus 
deepened as they came on toward Bluff 
Siding, which seemed very small, very 
squalid, and uninteresting, but Robert 
pointed at the circling wine-colored wall 
of hills and the warm sunset sky. 

‘* We're in luck to find a hotel,” said 
Robert. ‘‘They burn down every three 
months.” 

They were met by a middle-aged man, 
and conducted across the road to a hotel, 
which had been a roller-skating rink in 
other days, and was not prepossessing. 
However, they were led into the parlor, 
which resembled the sitting-room of a 
rather ambitious village home, and there 
they took seats, while the landlord con- 
sulted about rooms. 

The wife’s heartsank. From the win- 
dow she could see several of the low 
houses, and far off the hills which seemed 
to make the town so small and lonely. 
She was not given time to shed tears. 
The children clamored for food, tired and 
cross. 

Robert went out into the office, where 
he signed his name under the close and 
silent scrutiny of a half-dozen roughly 
clad men, who sat leaning against the 
wall. They looked like working-men to 
him, but they were dangerous people in 
Mrs. Bloom's eyes. 

The landlord looked at the name as 
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Robert wrote. 
he said. 

Robert looked up at him in surprise, 
‘* What boxes?” 

‘* Your household goods. 
in on No. 9.” 

Robert recovered himself. He remem 
bered this was a village where everything 
that goes on—everything—is known, ° 

The stairway rose picturesquely out of 
the office to the low second story, and up 
these stairs they tramped to their tiny 
rooms which were like boxes. 

‘*Oh, mamma, ain’t it queer?” cried the 
boys. 

‘*Supper is all ready,” the landlord's 
soft deep voice announced a few moments 
later, and the boys responded with whoops 
of hunger. 

They were met by the close scrutiny of 
every boarder as they entered, and the 
heard also the muttered comments and 
explanations. 

‘** Family to take the Merrill house.” 

‘** He looks purty well flaxed out, don't 
he?” 

They were agreeably surprised to find 
everything neat and clean and whole 
some. The bread was good, and the but 
ter delicious. Their spirits revived. 

‘*That butter tastes like old times,” said 
Robert. ‘‘It’sfresh. It’s really butter.’ 

They made a hearty meal, and the boys, 
being filled up, grew sleepy. After they 
were put to bed, Robert said, ‘‘ Now, Mate, 
let’s go see the house.” 

They walked out arm in arm like 
lovers. Her sturdy form steadied him, 
though he would not have acknowledged 
it. The red flush was not yet gone from 
the west, and the hills still kept a splen 
did tone of purple-black. It was very 
clear, and the stars were thick, the wind 
deliciously soft. ‘‘ Isn't it still?” Robert 
almost whispered. 

They walked on under the budding 
trees up the hill, till they came at last to 
the small frame house set under tall 
maples and locust-trees, just showing a 
feathery fringe of foliage. 

‘*This is our home,” said Robert. 

Mate leaned’ on the gate in silence. 
Frogs were peeping. The smell of spring 
was in the air. There was a magnificent 
repose in the hour, restful, recreating, im 
pressive. 

‘*Oh, it’s beautiful, Robert. 
shall like it.” 

‘*We must like it,” he said. 


‘* Your boxes are all here.” 


They came 
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First contact with the people disap- 
pointed him. In the work of moving in 
he had to do with people who work at 
dav’s work, and the fault was his more 
than theirs. He forgot that they did not 
consider their work degrading. They re- 
sented his bossing. grew 
rebellious. 

‘‘Look a-here, my Christian friend; if 
you'll go ‘long in the house and let us 
alone itll be a good job. We know what 
we're about.” 

This was not pleasant, and he did not 
perceive the trouble. In the same way 
he got foul of the carpenter and the 
man who ploughed his garden. Some 
way his tone was not right. His voice 
was cold and distant. He generally 
found that the men knew better than he 
what was to be done and how to do it; 
and sometimes he felt like apologizing, 
but their attitude had changed till apol 
ogy was impossible. 

He had repelled their friendly ad- 
vances because he considered them (with- 
out meaning to do so) as workmen, and 
not as neighbors. They reported, there- 
fore, that he was cranky and rode a high 
horse. 

‘‘He thinks he’s a little tin god on 
wheels,” the drayman said. 

‘* Oh, he'll get over that,” said McLane. 
‘I knew the boy’s folks years ago—tip 
top folks too. He ain’t well, and that 
makes him a little crusty.” 

‘*That’s the trouble—he thinks he’s an 
upper crust,” said Jim Cullen, the dray- 
man. 

At the end of ten days they were set- 
tled, and nothing remained to do but 
plan a little garden and—get well. The 
boys, with their unspoiled natures, were 
able to melt into the ranks of the village- 
boy life at once, with no more friction 
than was indicated by a couple of rough- 
and-tumble fights. They were sturdy 
fellows, like their mother, and these fights 
gave them high rank. 

Robert got along in a dull smooth way 
with his neighbors. He was too formal 
with them. He met them only at the meat- 
shop and the post-office. They nodded 
genially, and said, ‘‘Got settled yet?” 
And he replied, ‘‘Quite comfortable, 
thank you.” They felt his coldness. 
Conversation halted when he came near, 
and made him feel that he was the sub- 
ject of their talk. As a matter of fact, 
he generally was. He was a source 


The drayman 


of great speculation with them. Some 
of them had gone so far as to bet he 
wouldn’t live a year. They all seemed 
grotesque to him, so work-scarred and bent 
and hairy. Even the men whose names 
he had known from childhood were queer 
to him. They seemed shy and distant 
too, not like iis ideas of them. 

To Mate they were almost caricatures. 
‘* What makes them look so—so ’way be 
hind the times, Robert?” 

‘* Well, I suppose they are,” said Rob 
ert. ‘‘Life in these coulies goes on 
rather slower than in Chicago. Then 
there are a great many Welsh and Ger 
mans and Norwegians, living "way up the 
coulies, and they’re the ones you notice. 
They're not all so.” He could be gener 
ous toward them in general; it was in 
special cases where he failed to know 
them. 

They had been there nearly two weeks 
without meeting any of them socially, and 
Robert was beginning to change his opin- 
ion about them. ‘‘ They let us severely 
alone,” he was saying one night to his 
wife. 

“It’s very odd. I wonder what Id 
better do, Robert? I don’t know the 
etiquette of these small towns. I never 
lived in one before, you know. Whether 
I ought to eall first—and, good gracious, 
who'll I call on? Im in the dark.” 

‘So am I, to tell the truth. I haven't 
lived in one of these small towns since I 
was a lad. I have a faint recollection 
that introductions were absolutely neces- 
sary. They have an etiquette which is 
as binding as that of McAllister’s Four 
Hundred, but what it is I don’t know.” 

‘* Well, we'll wait.” 

‘* The boys are perfectly at home,” said 
Robert, with a little emphasis on boys, 
which was the first indication of his dis- 
appointment. The people, he had failed 
to reach. 

There came a knock on the door that 
startled them both. ‘‘Come in,” said 
Robert, in a nervous shout. 

‘Land sakes! did I seare ye? 
so, way ye yelled,” said a high-keyed na 
sal voice, and a tall woman came in, fol- 
lowed by an equally stalwart man. 

‘* How d’e do, Mrs. Folsom? My wife, 
Mr. Folsom.” 

Folsom’s voice was lost in the bustle 
of getting settled, but Mrs. Folsom’s voice 
rose above the clamor. ‘‘I was tellin’ 
him it was about time we got neighbor- 
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ly. I never let anybody come to town a 
week without callin’ on ’em. It does a 
body a heap o’ good to see a face out the 
family once in a while, specially in a 
new place. How do you like up here on 
the hill?” 

‘*Very much. The view is so fine.” 

‘* Yes, I s’pose it is. Still, it ain’t my 
notion. I don’t like to climb hills well 
enough. Still, I’ve heard of people build- 
in’ just for the view. It’s all in taste, as 
the old woman said that kissed the cow.” 

There was an element of shrewdness 
and self-analysis in Mrs. Folsom which 
saved her from being grotesque. She 
knew she was queer to Mrs. Bloom, but 
she did not resent it. She was still young 
in form and face, but her teeth were gone, 
and, like so many of her neighbors, she 
was too poor to replace them from the 
dentist's. She wore a decent calico dress 
and a shawl and hat. 

As she talked, her eyes took in every 
article of furniture in the room, and ev- 
ery little piece of fancy-work and bric- 
a-brac. In fact, she reproduced the pat- 
tern of one of the tidies within two days. 

Folsom sat dumbly in his chair. Rob- 


ert, who met him now as a neighbor for 


the first time, tried to talk with him, but 
failed, and turned himself gladly to Mrs. 
Folsom, who delighted him with her vig- 
orous phrases. 

‘Oh, we're a-movin’, though you 
wouldn’t think it. This town is filled 
with a lot of old skinflints. Close ain’t 
no name for ’em. Jest ask Folsom thar 
about’em. He’s been buildin’ their houses 
for’em. Still, I suppose they say the 
same thing o' me,” she added, with a 
touch of humor which always saved her. 
She used a man’s phrases. ‘‘ We're al- 
ways ready to tax some other feller, but 
we kick like mules when the tax falls on 
she went on. ‘‘ My land! the fight 
we've had to git sidewalks in this town!” 

‘* You should be Mayor.” 

“That’s what I tell Folsom. Takes a 
woman to clean things up. Well, I must 
run along. Thought I'd jest call in and 
see how you all was. Come down when 
ye kin.” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

After they had gone, Robert turned 
with a smile: ‘‘ Our first formal call.” 

‘*Oh dear, Robert, what can I do with 
such people ?” 

‘*Gosee‘em. Llike her. 
You'll like her too.” 
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‘But what can I say to such people? 
Did you hear her say ‘ we fellers’ to me »” 

Robert laughed. ‘‘ That’s nothing. Sho 
feels as much of a man, or ‘feller.’ 
any one. Why shouldn't she?” 

‘* But she’s so vulgar.” 

‘I admit she isn’t elegant, but I think 
she’s a good wife and mother.” 

‘*T wonder if they're all like that?” 

‘* Now, Mate, we must try not to offend 
them. We must try to be one of them 

But this was easier said than done. As 
he went down to the post-office and stood 
waiting for his mail like the rest, he tried 
to enter into conversation with them. 
but mainly they moved away from him 
William MeTurg nodded at him and said. 
‘** How de do?” and McLane asked how he 
liked his new place, and that was about all. 

He couldn't reach them. 
ed him. They had only the estimate of 
the men who had worked for him, and 
while they were civil, they plainly didn't 
need him in the slightest degree, except as 
a topic of conversation. 

He did not improve as he had hoped to 
do. The spring was wet and cold, the 
most rainy and depressing the valley had 
seen in many years. Day after day the 
rain clouds sailed in over the northern 
hills and deluged the flat little town with 
water, till the frogs sang in every street, 
till the main street mired down 
team that drove into it. 

The corn rotted in the earth, but the 
grass grew tall and yellow-green, the trees 
glistened through the gray air, and thie 
hills were like green jewels of incalcula 
ble worth, when the sun shone, at sweet 
infrequent intervals. 

The cold and damp struck through into 
the alien’s heart. It seemed to prophesy 
his dark future. He sat at his desk and 
icoked out into the gray rain with gloomy 
eyes—a prisoner when he had expected to 
be free. 

He had failed in his last venture. He 
had not gained any power—he was really 
weaker than ever. The rain had kept 
him confined to the house. The joy he 
had anticipated of tracing out all his 
boyish pleasure haunts was cut off. He 
had relied, too, upon that as a source of 
literary power. 

He could not do much more than walk 
down to the post-office and back on the 
pleasantest days. A few people called, 
but he could not talk to them, and they 
did not call again. 
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In the mean while his little bank ac- 
eount was vanishing. The boys were 
strong and happy; that was his only com- 
fort. And his wife seemed strong too. 
She had little time to get lonesome. 

He grew morbid. His weakness and 

security made him jealous of the secu- 
rity and health of others. 

He grew almost to hate the people as 
he saw them coming and going in the 
mud, or heard their loud hearty voices 
sounding from the street. He hated their 
cossip, their dull jokes. The flat little 


town grew vulgar and low and desolate 


to him, 

Every little thing which had amused 
him now annoyed him. The cut of their 
beards worried him. Their voices jarred 
upon him. Every day or two he broke 
forth to his wife in long tirades of abuse. 

‘*Oh, I ean’t stand these people! They 
don’t know anything. They talk every 
rag of gossip into shreds. ’Taters, fish, 
hops; hops, fish, and ‘taters. They've 
saved and pinched and toiled till their 
are pinched and ground away. 
You're right. They are caricatures. 
They don’t read or think about anything 
in which [’m interested. This life is 
nerve-destroying. Talk about the health 
of the village life! it destroys body and 
soul. It debilitates me. It will warp us 
both down to the level of these people.”’ 

She tried to stop him, but he went on, 
a flush of fever on his cheek: 

‘They degrade the nature they have 
touched. Their squat little town is a car- 
icature like themselves. Everything they 
touch they belittle. Here they sit while 
sidewalks rot and teams mire in the 
streets.” 

He raged on like one demented—bitter, 
accusing, rebellious. In such a mood he 
could not write. In place of inspiring 
him, the little town and its people seemed 
to undermine his power and turn his 
sweetness of spirit into gall and acid. He 
only bowed to them now as he walked 
feebly among them, and they excused it 
by referring to his sickness. They eyed 
him each time with pitying eyes. ‘* He’s 
failin’ fast,” they said among themselves. 

One day, as he was returning from the 
post-office, he felt blind for a moment, and 
put his hand to his head. The world of 
vivid green grew gray, and life receded 
from him into illimitable distance. He 
had one dim fading glimpse of a shaggy 
bearded face looking down at him, and 
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felt the clutch of.an iron-hard strong arm 
under him, and then he lost hold even on 
so much consciousness. 


He came back, slowly, rising out of im- 
measurable deeps toward a distant light 
which was like the mouth of a well filled 
with clouds of misty vapor. Occasionally 
he saw a brown big hairy face floating in 
over this lighted horizon, to smile kindly 
and go away again. Others came with 
shaggy beards. He heard a cheery tenor 
voice which he recognized, and then an- 
other face, a big brown smiling face: very 
lovely it looked now to him—almost as 
lovely as his wife’s, which floated in from 
the other side. 

‘** He’s all right now,” said the cheery 
tenor voice from the big bearded face. 

‘*Oh, Mr. McTurg, do you think so?” 

‘*Ye-e-s, sir. He’sall right. The fever’s 
left him. Brace up, old man. We need 
ye yitawhile.” Then all wasgilent again. 

The well mouth cleared away its mist 
again, and he saw more clearly. Part of 
the time he knew he was in bed staring at 
the ceiling. Part of the time the well 
mouth remained closed in with clouds. 

Gaunt old women put spoons of deli- 
cious broth to his lips, and their toothless 
mouths had kindly lines about them. He 
heard their high voices sounding faintly. 

‘‘Now, Mis’ Bloom, jest let Mis’ Fol- 
som an’ me attend to things out here. 
We'll get supper for the boys, an’ you jest 
go an’ lay down. We'll take care of him. 
Don't worry. Bell's a good hand with 
sick.” 

Then the light came again, and he heard 
a robin singing, and a cat-bird squalled 
softly, pitifully. He could see the ceiling 
again. He lay on his back, with his hands 
on his breast. He felt as if he had been 
dead. He seemed to feel his body as if it 
were an alien thing. 

‘* How are you, sir?” called the laugh- 
ing, thrillingly, hearty voice of William 
McTurg. 

He tried to turn his head, but it wouldn't 
move. He tried to speak, but his dry 
throat made no noise. 

The big man bent over him. 
‘o change place a little ?” 

He closed his eyes in answer. 

A giant arm ran deftly under his 
shoulders and turned him as if he were 
an infant, and a new part of the good old 
world burst on his sight. The sunshine 
streamed in the windows through a wav- 
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ing screen of lilac leaves, and fell upon the 
carpet in a priceless flood of radiance. 

There sat William MecTurg smiling at 
him. He had no coat on and no hat, and 
his bushy thick hair rose up from his 
forehead like thick marsh grass. He 
looked to be the embodiment of sunshine 
and health. Sun and air were in his 
brown face, and the perfect health of a 
fine animal was in his huge limbs. He 
looked at Robert with a smile that brought 
a strange feeling into his throat. It made 
him try to speak; at last he whispered. 

The great figure bent closer: ‘* What 
is it?” 

‘*Thank—you.” 

William laughed alowchuckle. ‘‘ Don’t 
bother about thanks. Would you like 
some water?” 

A tall figure joined William, awk- 
wardly. 

‘* Hello, Evan!” 

‘* How is he, Bill?” 

‘* He’s awake to-day.” 

‘‘That’s good. Anything I can do?” 

‘*No, I guess not. All he needs is 
somethin’ to eat.” 

‘*T jest brought a chicken up, an’ some 
jell an’ things the women sent. Ill stay 
with him till twelve, then Folsom will 
come in.” 

Thereafter he lay hearing the robins 
laugh and the orioles whistle, and then 
the frogs and katydids at night. These 
men with greasy vests and unkempt beards 
came in every day. They bathed him, 
and helped him to and from the bed. 
They helped to dress him and move him 
to the window, where he could look out 
on the blessed green of the grass. 

O God, it was so beautiful! It was a 
lover's joy only to live, to look into these 
radiant vistas again. A cat-bird was sing- 
ing in the currant hedge. A robin was 
hopping across the lawn. The voices of 
the children sounded soft and jocund 
across the road. And the sunshine—“ Be- 
loved Christ, Thy sunshine falling upon 
my feet!’ His soul ached with the joy of 
it, and when his wife came in she found 
him sobbing like a child. 

They seemed never to weary in his ser- 
vice. They lifted him about, and talked 
to him in loud and hearty voices which 
roused him like fresh winds from free 


spaces. 

He heard the women busy with things 
in the kitchen. He often saw them load- 
ed with things to eat passing his window, 


and often his wife came in and ky, 
down at his bed. 

‘*Oh, Robert, they’re so good! Th, 
feed us like God’s ravens.” 

One day, as he sat at the window fu 
dressed for the fourth or fifth time, W 
liam McTurg came up the walk. 

‘* Well, Robert, how are ye to-day? 

‘‘ First rate, William,” he smiled. 
believe I can walk out a little if you 
help me.” 

‘** All right, sir.” 

And he went forth leaning on W 
liam’s arm, a piteous wraith of a man. 

On every side the golden June -sun 
shine fell, filling the valley from purp| 
brim to purple brim. Down over the 
hill to the west the light poured, tangled 
and glowing in the bloom of the plun 
and cherry trees, leaving the glistening 
grass spraying through the elms, an 
flinging streamers of pink across tli 
shaven green slopes where the cattle fe: 

On every side he saw kindly faces and 
heard hearty voices: ‘‘ Good-day, Robert 
Glad to see you out again.” It thrilled 
him to hear them call him by his first 
name. 

His heart swelled till he could hardly 
breathe. The passion of living came back 
upon him, shaking, uplifting him. His 
pallid lips moved. His face was turned 
to the sky. 

‘*O God, let me live! It is so beauti 
ful! O God, give me strength again 
Keep me in the light of the sun! Let m 
see the green grass come and go!” 

And his heart went out to his neigh 
bors. Their jocund voices thrilled him 
He turned to William with trembling 
lips, trying to speak, 

‘**Oh, I understand you now. I knoy 
you all now.” 

But William did not understand him 

‘There! there!” he said, soothing!) 
‘*T guess you’re gettin’ tired.” He led 
Robert back and put him to bed. 

‘*IT d’ know but we was a little bras) 
about goin’ out,’’ William said to him, as 
Robert lay there smiling up at him. 

**Oh, I'm all right now,” the sick man 
said. 


‘*Matie,” the alien cried, when Wil- 
liam had gone, ‘‘ we know our neighbors 
now, don’t we? We never can hate or 
ridicule them again.” 

“Yes, Robert. They never will be cari 
catures again—to me.” 











I. 

S the portrait is the most difficult at- 
A tainment in the art of painting, so 
the character is the most difficult and the 
most rare attainment in the art of fiction. 
By this is not meant the analysis of char- 
acter, or the inquisition of motives, but 
the creation of a character. There is an 
impression, in which some artists share, 
that a good imitation of nature, or what 
s called 
trait. In the same way many people 
think that the writer of a novel has suc- 
ceeded if he has copied, as to visible traits, 
a real person, and they are apt to fancy 
that they know the model that has served 
the writer. Itis true that both the paint- 
er and the writer use models, but if they 
use them slavishly, as copyists would, the 
result is lifeless. It may seem strained to 
calla good portrait a creation, but it really 
is, and it is so because the artist uses his 
imagination and puts into his work a soul, 
and the particular soul that belongs to his 
subject. A mere likeness appeals only to 
those who know the subject well enough 
to feel the personality in it, and to be 
pleased with the resemblance. The few 
great portraits in the world are univer- 
sally interesting. The subject may be 
very humble or very ugly, it may be very 
noble or very beautiful, but its enduring 
value is independent of these conditions— 
it is in its quality as a work of art; and 
that means, in the last analysis, that it is 
a work of creative genius. And aside 
from our admiration of its technical ex- 
cellence—in fact, it can usually be criti- 
cised for some technical failure—we ad- 
mire it because it is living; that is, it rep- 
resents life. We feel this as we never 
do in the flat and pale resemblance of the 
mere likeness. And so we come round 
ina cirele to say that the highest art gives 
us the most vivid impression of nature, 
and this is as true in literature as it is in 
painting and sculpture. In fiction and in 
painting the greatest triumphs are in the 
presentation of a vivid personality. 

It is true to say that modern fiction 
deals more with experience than with 
character. The novelist is more concern- 
ed with certain ideas or views of life, 
with his own experiences—got too often 


‘‘ vetting a likeness,” is a por- 








at second hand from other novels—than 
with the creation of characters in which 
life can be seen without his explanations. 
When we refer to certain great works of 
fiction we always think of their defined 
and vivid characters, which take their 
places in history as visible to our minds 
as any people who ever lived, whereas 
in most recent novels we find mostly an 
attempt to set forth ideas or a state of so- 
ciety, and in thinking of them we recall the 
study of motives, the sketch of traits, in- 
cidents of daily life, stopping short of ad- 
venture, and the more or less wide and 
knowing comments of the author. These 
are, to be sure, the raw materials of fiction, 
but until they are embodied in personal- 
ity, in characters, they fail to create per- 
fect illusion. The novelist who bas not 
creative genius, or is too lazy to represent 
life in characters, sometimes resorts to 
ear-marks, or names them by label or 
some trick of phrase or gait. Butso little 
are the characters realized by the author 
or felt by the reader that the speech of 
one might be taken for that of another, 
and is not at all distinguishable in page 
after page of level dialogue. To avoid 
this sameness of utterance resort is had to 
dialect—for so bad spelling and defective 
grammar are often named. Play-writers 
have an advantage, for their characters 
are visibly represented, and can be dis- 
tinguished by their voices and peculiari- 
ties of manner and dress, but they also 
often resort to the inartistic expedient of 
catchwords and repeated phrases. It is 
true that a given society of people use 
substantially the same language; that is, 
well-bred people speak in @ne way, and il- 
literate people in another way. The great 
difficulty of the novelist is to distinguish 
by their speech persons using substantial- 
ly the same language. But no two per- 
sons do converse in the same way; the 
distinctions between them may be fine, 
but they are always recognized, for they 
come out of the character, which is never 
repeated. This fine discrimination, in dia- 
logue as well as in action, can never be 
attained by a writer until he dramatically 
realizes his character, and is then truthful 
to his conception. 

We talk a great deal about novels being 
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true to life, but can we think of any novel 
that is true to the universal apprehension, 
and that has passed from-generation to 
generation, that does not owe its life to 
its vivid characters? We are now in an 
era of tendenz novels, of social tracts in 
which we attempt to manipulate ideas by 
the use of puppets; but is it possible to 
show life and human nature except in- 
carnated? There are fictions that are en- 
tertaining, like those of Wilkie Collins— 
did he ever create any character except 
Count Fosco?—where the interest is that 
of a puzzle, and all probabilities of the 
action of the men and women introduced 
are sacrificed without scruple for the sake 
of the complicated plot. But the majority 
of readers, we are convinced, like the good 
old-fashioned novels of ‘‘ characters ” 
which are actual individual creations, in 
whose society they pass delighted hours, 
following them with sympathy through 
all their trials, perils, and adventures, be- 
cause they seem to live, because the wo- 
men are lovely or hateful, and the men 
heroic or mean—at any rate, persons who 
attract our interest profoundly while we 
are with them. It certainly is not a good 
novel, however “‘ bright” the author may 
be, in which we are indifferent to the fate 
of the persons introduced. If the author 
cannot make us in love with his heroine, 
or at least feel that attraction for her that 
we had for Beatrice Esmond, he has fail- 
ed. Alas, we read the. story in many a 
volume of recent fiction with admiration 
for the style and skill of the writer, and 
without caring any more what becomes 
of the people to whom we are introduced 
than the author cared. The power to 
create characters that shall interest the 
world we do not believe has departed 
from the writing tribe, and whenever it is 
exhibited it will have, as it has always 
had, its great.reward. Whether such 
characters can be created by industry 
without genius, without the creative im 
agination, by a laborious compilation of 
observed traits and manners, is another 
question. 

Most great novelists who have created 
personalities universally recognized have 
been accused of taking their character 
from some known individual. People 
like to look around among their acquaint- 
ances and find the originals. But this 
mistake about the novelist arises from the 
popular notion that art is a copy of life. 
The account that the novelist gives is that 
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he of course uses the materials that 
sees, and that anybody may see, that . 
ery creation is suggested to him by son). 
living persons, and that his imaginatio, 
works upon this suggestion, until fina 
he has a conception of a fictitious pers 
that stands for a certain type of huma 
nature, but that he did not, as has bee, 
supposed, take a snap likeness with a cam 
era, 
Il. 

‘‘In winter prepare for summer.” I} 
is a reversal of industrial conditions com 
mon with us, but it is what they do in 
Jermuda, Life and business rather stag 
nate in the warm months, and the inhal 
tauts live on what they have accumulated 
in the season when the tourist arrivy: 
with money, and requires the service o 
boatmen and gardeners, fills the hotels an 
boarding-houses, and buys at the shops 
the importations from the United States 
and England. If he fails to find tli 
characteristic native spoon or other knic 
knack, he can have it on the arrival 
the next steamer from New York. Tii 
stranger, if he is not connected with the 
military or naval service of Great Britain, 
is pretty certain to be from the United 
States. In fact, Bermuda is an American 
winter resort. The Yankee, having got 
money and leisure, and the attendant i 
health, is now looking for a good winte: 
climate. This hesearches the world over 
In every genial clime he is found loiter 
ing about, enjoying himself, and grum 
bling at the want of progress. He has 
more money than any one else, and every 
where he goes he raises the prices, and 
raises also extravagant notions inthe minds 
of the natives of the wealth and the ease 
of getting a living in America, Bermuda 
suits him uncommonly well, and but for 
the two to three days of nasty water be 
tween New York and Hamilton, he would 
overrun these fascinating islands. By 
so short a voyage in no other direction 
can he get so comp'¢tely out of the world 
or be so protected from the disturbances 
of modern life. With a mail once a week 
and a cable to Halifax that expensivel) 
dribbles only little items of British so 
called news, which may wait a week to 
get into type, he is removed from most o! 
the unrest of the world. The greatest 
feeling of peace, and the one of which he 
oftenest speaks, arises from the absence 
of American newspapers. The drunkard 
who is denied his hourly dram, and com- 
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yelled to sober off on soda-water, can ap- 
preciate this withdrawal of the artificial 
stimulation of the newspaper. In Ber- 
muda the tourist has some conception of 
vhat life would be in repose and seren- 
ty. without the exciting and intoxicating 
draught of the daily and almost hourly 
surnal. Fed once a week by all that it 
; essential or useful to know, he has a 
chanee to think for himself, and to get a 


onnected notion of the relative value of* 


events. He sees that the passion for in- 
discriminate news, for printed rumors and 
alarms, is most demoralizing to the mind. 
Perhaps, however, the real American, 
whose life is set to the key of excitement, 
only enjoys this as a new sensation, and 
would tire of it in time, as he tires of 
everything else. In such a reposeful and 
uneventful place one would not expect to 
find the disease of nervous prostration, 
which is usually attributed to our over- 
strained life. But the inhabitants here 
are subject to it. This suggests the prob- 
ability that this disease is in the nature 
of a world epidemic, and not dependent 
upon any local conditions of worry 

Some enthusiastic sojourners go so far 
as to say that the winter climate of the 
Bermudas is heavenly. If the inhabi- 
tants could export it, and the United States 
did not lay a duty on it (which they 
probably would, either McKinley in the 
interest of the ice-men, or Wilson in the 
interest of the grangers), they would get 
rich. Their other resources are small. 
The weather, however, is a different thing 
from the climate. About that there is 
only one certain thing, and that is its un- 
certainty. It will rain with little warn- 
ing, and it will clear off into a brilliant 
sky and laughing waters with less; the 
wind will blow, veering from one quarter 
to another with irresponsible fickleness; a 
charming morning will bring showers, 
and a cloudy sunrise or sunset a day of 
beauty or a night of splendor. But in all 
this there is a certain moderation; the 
climate holds firm, the rain and the wind 
bring little change of temperature, and the 
thermometer has a small range, the nights 
being very little cooler than the days. In 
March, which is perhaps the most dis- 
turbed and fickle month, the average of 
the thermometer is 62° to 72° Fahrenheit. 
The effect of this is great content and 
peace of mind. The Englishman likes the 
weather because it gives him an excuse 
for carrying an umbrella, and he is edu- 
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cated to an insular state of things. The 
American likes it also. He carries at 
home the burden of a continental cli 
mate, with its enormous vicissitudes and 
anxieties, and it is a relief to be where 
there is no weather bureau, and where 
one would be useless. These little heaps 
of lime rocks, covered here and there with 
a thin soil, guarded from approach on the 
west and north by a circular reef where 
the coral insects once worked, are set in 
mid-ocean, out of the great highways 
of commerce, but warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, and infrequently visited by vio 
lent storms. 

These hills of limestone have been 
formed by sand blowing up from the dis- 
integrating reefs, and the islands have 
been worn into fantastic shapes and eat- 
en away by the action of the water. The 
attention of the traveller is at first at- 
tracted by the colors of the waters as he 
approaches land, and in the innumerable 
bays and inner sounds. The blue re- 
minds him of the Mediterranean, where 
the Mediterranean is at its best; but among 
the islands the blue changes to emerald 
as vivid as the Pope’s ring, to Tyrian 
purple, to a blending of purple and ma- 
roon in the shallow bays, while if he 
looks across any wide stretch of it there 
is an iridescent appearance, a shimmer- 
ing of shifting colors like changeable silk, 
only the colors seem more solid, and one 
doubts whether they are sky reflections, 
and not solid colors of the bottom seen 
through the transparent water. For the 
water at a great depth is absolutely trans- 
parent. On the eastern coast of Sicily, 
below Taormina, are seen just such won- 
derful colors along the shore, just such 
sparkling blue in the sun, and there it 
is associated with ages of romance and 
adventure, with suggestions of treasure 
wrecked along the coast in the galleys of 
Phoenicia and Greek voyagers. It is here 
difficult to believe that these brilliant col- 
ors are not inherent in the water, and the 
fancy is quickened by some of the fish 
that sport in these haleyon seas. One of 
these is the angel-fish, flat and oval in 
form, of a cerulean blue, with two long 
streamers edged with yellow, apparently 
one of the happiest, as he is one of the 
most graceful, of all marine inhabitants. 
Another is the parrot-fish, a larger ani- 
mal, so called from his colors of green 
and brown, who moves about vigorously 
with his long fins, that imitate in their 
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motion the stroke and recover of the Yale 
boat crew. His head is brown, his back 
is vivid green in shining scales, and his 
tail is brown again, with fine shadings of 
He knows that he is one of the 
handsomest of swimming things. They 
have a faney here for keeping fish re- 
markable for beauty of color or oddity of 
shape in deep enclosed pools along the 
These salt aquaria rival the gar- 
dens in attraction. One of them is called 
the Devil’s Hole, and is a public show. 
In this deep pool, sunken in the rock, 
live several hundred groupers, a fish with 
no more distinction than a cod, crowded 
together, and apparently always hungry. 
They have and enormous 
mouths, which are blood-red inside, and 
when they are packed together, standing 
on their tails, with open mouths lifted 
out of the water in expectation of the 
bread which is thrown to them, they pre- 
sent in 


green. 


shore. 


big heads 


their ravenous obtrusiveness as 
disgusting a sight as can anywhere be 
seen. We had an impression that this 
must be the Washington of the islands, 
where all the politicians were standing 
their tails with their mouths wide 
open. This is enough to say about the 
groupers, 

The first impression of the islands to 
one expecting a semitropical appearance 
is disappointing on account of the cedar. 
This is the prevailing tree; indeed, all the 
islands are covered with this scraggy fo- 
liage. The trees for the most part are 
small, and suggest to us a Northern lati- 
tude and a poor soil. It is true that they 
Southern which originally 
drifted over from Florida, and some peo- 
ple might try to call them cypress, and 
give them a botanical juniper flavor; but 
to us they are Northern, and in such 
contrast to the cerulean waters and soft 
blue skies and genial atmosphere that we 
are not easily reconciled to them. Yet 
they are the only thing that seems to 
be native to the land. Every other tree 
and shrub has an exotic appearance—even 
the mangroves, which grow in the salt 
marshes, putting down their branches 
and dropping their long seeds, loaded at 
one end, into the slime, and creating an 
impenetrable thicket, and finally land. 
It is, indeed, called the continent-maker. 
Palms grow here of several sorts, sago, 
palmetto, cabbage, and date, but they are 
little more than specimens. The bana- 
nas of small and fairly good variety 
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flourish, but not in quantities sufficient 
to supply the wants of the islands. The 
oranges and lemons have succumbed to 
the scale, and the few other semitropical 
fruits are of no consequence. The islands 
are at times brilliant with various floy 
ers, but not in the vigor or profusion of 
southern California. Very fine indeed 
are the great fields of lilies in bloom 
(the export of the bulbs is one of the in 


‘dustries of the islands), and oceasionally 


great fields of scarlet amaryllis excite 
the imagination like a compact regiment 
of redcoats. Brilliant also are the tal] 
hedges of scarlet hibiscus, and every- 
where the oleander grows wild in pro 
fusion. Much more might be made out 
of the islands in the way of gardens and 
small fruits if there were more good 
farmers and horticulturists and more en 
terprise; but Bermuda is a sort of child 
of the sea, and looks beyond the horizon 
for help. Upon many things there is a 
sort of blight, at least periodic, and it 
has even fallen upon the pungent onion 
and the potato, so that the anxiety of a 
short crop in these great staples is added 
to the worry about the American tariff. 


III. 


After all, it is the winter-time, the sea- 
son when vegetation rests, or desires to 
rest. The deciduous trees are leafless; 
the grass is brown and sere. The culti 
vated fields have a little the appearance 
of being flogged into vitality. They 
bear two crops a year if fertilized 
forced, but they do it reluctantly, and 
not in the winter-time with the exuber 
ant vigor and wealth of increase of sum 
mer. Nature likes to take her own time, 
even in the land of genial skies and equal 
temperature. About potatoes nature is 
rather on the side of the American tariff, 
and says that if you will have potatoes 
out of season you must pay for them. 
The winter crop, owing to rain and cloudy 
weather, is subject to mildew and blight, 
and it is much smaller than the summer 
crop from the same ground. It is there- 
fore an expensive crop to raise, and so the 
Bermuda farmers say that the tariff tin- 
kers who put an ad valorem duty on po- 
tatoes (having in mind perhaps only the 
inferior and less costly vegetable of Can- 
ada) make it impossible for the growers 
any longer to force Nature to produce 
them on these islands. It is a piece of 
ingratitude also. Have the Bermudians 
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not always been the friends of the Vir 
ginians, and did not they repeatedly aid 
them in their early struggles on the 
James? How many leading names are 
yprominent in both countries! When Sir 
George Somers was wrecked here (wreck- 
ing has always been a pastime of these 
smiling islands), and built cedar ships 
and went on his way to Virginia, his col- 
ony was more than once in want of corn 
and other provisions. Did not Sir George 
look to Bermuda to supply them? Is 
there no such thing as sentiment, to say 
nothing of gratitude, between nations? 
Bermuda, though in reality only an 
English military and naval outpost and 
point of observation, is largely within the 
circle of this United States influence, and 
to a considerable extent dependent upon 
that spreading republic. Its prosperity 
has always much rested upon the United 
States. During the late civil war it grew 
rich rapidly. Its harbors were white 


with shipping; the town of St. George 
swarmed with enterprising mariners, cap- 
italists, and adventurers; it was the mart 
of an enormous trade; goods and muni- 
tions of war were piled on its wharfs; 


the days were full of excitement, and the 
nights of mirth, and of the luxury and 
reckless enjoyment that come of wealth 
suddenly plucked out of danger. If the 
war had lasted. long enough, the streets 
of St. George might have been paved 
with gold. It now lies in the sun, in the 
midst of the jewelled seas, in the historic 
dignity of an abandoned whale- ship. 
And yet it is not deserted. The Ameri- 
cans are there in the character of ‘* board- 
ers,” of another sort than those that for- 
merly took ship there. And so it is to 
the Americans again that the islands are 
owing their modicum of prosperity. The 
town of Hamilton is, however, the favor- 
ite resort of these seekers after a better 
country. It is the American who fills 
its great hotels, patronizes its shops, rolls 
about the islands on the white, solid, per- 
fect roads in the innumerable easy one 
horse carriages, and eats the imported 
fruit and the Chicago beef. Of course 
this is merely ornamental, and furnishes 
a sort of transient business and gives a 
circulating medium, the real basis of the 
islands being the money brought here by 
the English government to sustain the 
regiment of troops and the naval station. 
And the Bermudians like the Americans, 
and consider their paper money quite as 
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good as gold; and the Americans like the 
hospitable Bermudians, and praise their 
climate and their superb drives (some of 
them cut in the rocks along the sea and 
through the hills by convict labor in the 
beginning of the century), and they try 
to like the tasteless semitropical fruits. 

Now and then a American 
complains that the Bermudians are slow. 
It must be confessed that they are behind 
us in some things. I cannot learn that 
they have a good fire department. The 
reason of this may be that they have very 
few fires. There is very little to burn. 
The islands are not only founded on a 
rock, they are built up of rock. Every 
house, even the least, is built of stone, 
with a stone roof. It is almost literally 
true that a man desiring to build may dig 
the stones for his dwelling out of his cel- 
lar. Itis cut out with a long chisel, and 
sawed into blocks of any required size, 
and it cuts as easily as skim-milk cheese, 
but hardens on exposure. Houses and 
roofs are constantly whitewashed, and 
the effect among the green cedars or the 
banana plantations is not unpleasing. 
All the water used is caught on the roofs, 
or on stone concave platforms construct- 
ed for the purpose, and stored in cisterns. 
Much rain is needed for this supply, and 
it is forth-coming. The islands are there- 
fore too damp for invalids who do not re- 
quire dampness, but the roads dry imme- 
diately after a shower, and mud and over- 
shoes are both practically unknown. 

The fifteen thousand inhabitants are 
more than half black, or rather mulattoes. 
Comment upon their condition should 
not be made without longer observation 
than the writer has given to it, but it is 
obvious that the race is more self-respect- 
ing than it is in some other places, and 
that it has in many ways made progress 
during its sixty years of emancipation. 
Almost everybody speaks good and cor- 
rect English, and one hears little of what 
we call negro dialect. This is due no 
doubt to the schools. There are no mixed 
schools, and the negro schools are taught 
by their own color. Most of the public 
or Board schools are negro. They are 
under the supervision of an inspector, but 
also are looked after by the rectors of 
the parishes of the Established English 
Church. The catechism is taught in them. 
and the prayer-book will be found on the 
desk of the teacher. This care of the 
Church seems to be salutary, and to con- 
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duce to respectability. The negroes have 
also Methodist churches, but a large pro- 
portion of them belong to the English 
communion. The conditions are not fa- 
vorable to their owning land—they were 
turned loose from slavery, as ours were, 
with nothing but their freedom —and I 
fancy that in point of thrift they have 
much the happy-go-lucky character of 
the race elsewhere. They are boatmen 
and drivers and washers and doers of odd 
jobs. The whites complain that it is dif- 
ficult to get good servants. One of the 
teachers whom I saw trying to start a 
Board school—the Board will not recog- 
nize a school until it numbers fifteen reg- 
ular attendants—and getting from her 
scholars a penny a day, is a washer-wo- 
man, and lends a helping hand at ‘‘ wait- 
ing” occasionally. They have only a 
faint ambition to see more of the world, 
though many would seek the United 
States if they could raise money enough 
for the steamer fare. My boatman con- 
fided to me that he did not intend to mar- 
ry until he had seen something of the rest 
of the world. ‘* My desires is,” he said, 
‘to see the world. I mean to go to the 
United States; I hear a good deal ‘bout 
that. And if I don’t like that, I shall go 
to Boston. If I don’t like that, I sha’n’t 
look any further. I shall come home.” 
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IV. 

The superstitious might say that these 
islands have the fatal dower of beauty, 
Their history began with shipwrecks, 
They were for a long time a penal sett): 
ment; convicts made the roads, while 
slaves toiled on the plantations. And now 
war uses them as one of its stations in the 
great international game of suspicion and 
grab. There were no inhabitants wher 
the Spaniards discovered the islands 
1515, nor until the irregular arrival of Sir 
George Somers in 1609. Los Diabolos is th: 
name the Spaniards gave them. The first 
settlers were a turbulent and piratical lot 
and a part of the occupation of the firs 
Governors seems to have been hanging 
them. New England contributed some en 
slaved Pequots to the population, and their 
features, it is said, can still be traced in the 
colored race. The islands have had sey 
eral industries—first buccaneering, then 
agriculture, then ship-building and the 
carrying trade for the West Indies, then 
blockade-running, and finally the dimin 
ishing export of onions and potatoes, and 
the entertainment of winter visitors. But 
the beauty of water, sky, and picturesque 
shores still remains, and while there is lit 
tle existence of enterprise, there is little 
poverty. Indeed, there is much content. 


+ 


And content is great gain. 












POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 12th of April.— 

Elections held in various States in March and 
April showed large Republican gains. There were 
fatal encounters during elections at Troy on March 
6th, and in Chicago and Kansas City April 2d. 
President Cleveland, on March 380th, vetoed the 
Bland seigniorage bill, providing for the coinage of 
all the silver bullion in the Treasury. 

Riets and bloodshed occurred in South Carolina, 
March 30th to April 2d, through the attempt of 
Governor R. B. Tillman to enforce the dispensary 
law. Riots broke out in the coke regions near 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on April 4th. Six per- 
sons were killed, 

The Brazilian revolution ended in the arrival in 
the harbor of Rio, March 10th, of the armed fleet 
purchased in the United States by President Pei 
xotto. The insurgent leaders took refuge on Portu- 
guese men-of-war, and afterwards fled to Portugal. 
On March Ist Senhores Prudente Moraes and 
Manoel Pereira, candidates of the Constitutional 
party, were elected President and Vice-President of 
Brazil by large majorities. 


The Queen’s speech, read before Parliament on 
March 12th, recommended the disestablishment 
the Chureh in Wales. The new budget provided 
for the expenditure of £17,366,100 on the Brit 
navy during the coming year. Oxford won the 
nual boat-race with Cambridge on March 17th. 


DISASTERS. 
March 20th.—Twenty persons were killed 
much damage done by tornadoes in Texas. 
March 2\st.—Twenty men engaged in removing 
a sunken wreck at Santander, Spain, were killed by 
an explosion of dynamite. 


OBITUARY. 

March 20th.— At Turin, Italy, Louis Kossuth, aged 
ninety-two years. 

March 26th.—At Washington, Senator Alfred 
Colquitt, of Georgia, aged seventy years. 

March 28th.—At New York, George Ticknor Cu 
tis, aged eighty-two years 

‘April 2d.—At Paris, Charles Edouard Brown 
Séquard, aged seventy-seven years. 

April 12th.—At New York, David Dudley Field, 
aged eighty-nine years. 
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OUR SUBURBAN FRIENDS 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


YOUR suburban friend is usually one of the 
\ young women with whom in earlier and 
1appier days you have sat out dances, and 

arned against platonic friendships with other 
men, and the futility of hoping that work in the 
slums and the organizing of sewing classes are 
going to make her life a full and a happy one. 
This young person always decided in the end 
that you are right, and tells you so in a pretty 
note which arrives two days before her engage- 
ment is announced in the papers, and in which 


she adds that she has told James, or Ted, or 


whatever his ugly name happens to be, so 
much about you that he is good enough to 
wish to know you, and will you not visit them 
when they are finally settled? She is uneet 
tain, owing to Ted’s income, as to whether 
they intend living in apartments or in Morris 
town; but wherever their home is, you are wel 
come, and there will always be a guest-cham 
ber ready for you. She has decided to furnish 
it in pink. After a young man has pictured 
himself established in a mansion on the Ave 


nue, to which he and the young person of the 
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first part alone hold a key, a solitary chamber 
in a suburban villa some forty minutes distant 
by train from New York city fails to arouse 
him. And even the fact that the wall-paper 
and the ribbons around the window curtains 
are to be pink is not enough to awaken any 
particular delight. When there are many 
more pink guest-chambers scattered all along 
the Long Island shore and through the wilds 
of New Jersey, the young man begins to feel 
lonely and ill used, and gives up educating 
young women for other men to carry into 
the wilderness, and takes to fingering the 
back of his head tenderly to discover if he 
is growing bald. But his old friend does 
not forget her promise, and in time another 
note comes, with the rustie and fantastic 
name of her new home stamped at the top of 
the page, and with the information given be- 
low that the pink room is ready, and that Ted 
will meet you at the ferry and will see you 
safely on the right train. There is probablya 
dinner on in New York on the same evening 
she mentions, to which you would prefer to 
go, and there are several other things later 
which you had meant to attend, but you re- 
member your old friendship sentimentally, and 
delude yourself with the hope that an evening 
quietly spent in the country will be good for 
your nerves. S@® you wait at your office until 
it is time to take the train, and meet Ted at 
Thirty-fourth Street. He gives you a ferry 
ticket and an afternoon paper, and reads an- 
other himself until you reach Long Island 
City, when he takes your bag and hurries you 
into a chair car, where he knows every one 
and where every one knows him, and even the 
conductor calls him by name, until you begin 
to feel like an intruder. Ted tries to put you 
more at your ease by telling you, with some 
awe, who the different people are as they come 
in, describing them as, ‘The president of our 
improvement society,” or,‘ The champion play- 
er in our tennis club; he and that man in the 
second seat won the doubles last summer.” 
The other passengers call across the car to one 
another, and say, “I didn’t see you on the 8.20 
this morning,” or, “ Your wife asked me if I 
met you in town to tell you not to forget the 
salted almonds¥ or, “ Has anybody seen my sis- 
ter? She came in to the matinée to-day on the 
11.30, and I was to have met her at the ferry, 
but I only got there just in time to jump on 
the boat.” Then some one suggests that she 
is possibly in the forward car, and another 
man asks the conductor what made the nine- 
o'clock express late that morning; and then 
all the gentlemen take out their watches and 
compare them with the one the conductor 
carries, and he treats them with officious con- 
descension. Not being a commuter, you feel 
as though you had forced yourself into a pri- 
vate car, and clutch your ticket closely to re- 
assure yourself that you have at least a legal 
right on the premises. 


When you reach your station, Ted gives 


you some of his packages to carry, and goes 
back to the baggage-car for more, and finds } 
has forgotten one of them, at which his wi; 
who looks very well in the front of the car: 
chides him for his forgetfulness in a super 
or manner, which is intended to show you ho 
well he is trained. Then you take your plac 
beside her, and say how delightful the coun- 
try is, and what a change from the noise of 
the city; and you stop at the post-office, and 
later at the general grocery store, and again 
at the baker’s, and the little groom in whip- 
cord and large brown gloves jumps down at 
each place, and stores packages away unde 
the back seat and around your legs; and Ted 
asks if they are in your way, and you say, 
“Ohno; not atall.” They allow you to enjoy 
the scenery undisturbed for a few minutes, 
while Ted asks if “that man” came to fix the 
kitchen range, and did Patrick get the snow- 
shovel, and what is the matter with the horse’s 
near fore leg that makes him limp that way. 
You try to interest them in some of their old 
friends you had seen at a dance the night pre 
vious, or in the last amusing mistake of the 
City Club, and in the anxiety in New York 
over the tardy arrival of an overdue ocean 
steamer; and they listen with a far-away po- 
lite smile; and whisper, as a dog-cart whirls 
past: “ That’s the second time she has driven 
him from the station this week. If I were his 
wife I would meet him myself.” And Ted nods 
grimly, and points out the excellence of the 
road-bed over which you are moving, and tells 
you just how much he is taxed to support it, 
and that they are going to have electric lights 
soon, instead of gasoline. The autumn leaves 
fall sadly by the side of the road, and all the 
prettier villas disappear, and you are left won- 
dering as to how much further from civiliza- 
tion they are going to take you, while they 
discuss the obvious ostentation of the Browns 
in having two men on the box, and the good 
thing Jones made out of the sale of his polo 
ponies. You begin to wonder if this is the 
haughty young woman who scorned the ‘gos- 
sip of a great city, and who used to take you 
to task for not making the most of yourself. 
The sun has gone down, and little lights came 
out from houses set back from the road, which 
has grown lumpy and fall of ruts, so that you 
are tossed and bumped about; and you think, 
as the wind cuts in under the lap-robe, that 
at that hour in New York you would be lazily 
considering whether or not you had not bet- 
ter leave the club and go home to dress, and 
that you would have nothing before you for 
the evening but a succession of amusing 
things, each within a few blocks distance of 
the others, and all of so trifling a nature that 
you could throw them all ever if you so pleased 
and go comfortably to bed. You wake up out 
of this at the gate, and a maidservant takes 
your bag, and you stand gloomily on the porch 
and look out over the frosty lawn at the moon 
rising behind the bare branches. “There is a 

















ne view from here in the daytime,” they tell 
-ou. and, “ You ought to see it from the back 
»yorch in summer when the leaves are on the 
trees.” You find, when you go to dress, that 

our man has carefully given you six white 
ties and no studs, or possibly your choice of 
three pairs of trousers and two shoes for the 
ame foot, and you havé to stop, after a hot an- 
ery scramble through your valise, and go out 
nto the hall half dressed and call for Ted to 
borrow a stud ora hair-brush. She tells you, 
when you come down stairs, that she had ask- 
ed two such pretty girls to dinner, but that 
the Whist Club met at their house that night, 
and their mother would not let them off. 
You say, With disdain, that you came out to 
see her, and not her neighbors, and then won- 
der why you should feel conscious of a distinet 
sense of resentment against the Whist Club, 
and remember the days when you would have 
been rude to any other girls, no matter how 
pretty, had they interfered between you and 
her. But Ted was not at the head of the table 
then. After dinner he asks you to excuse him 
while he runs over to see a man with whom he 
is working on the Hunt Club ball committee, 
and who is their nearest neighbor, and lives 
only half a mile down the road. When he 
is gone she settles herself on the cushions of 
the divan and reads you a lecture on the ad- 
vantages of a married life, unobtrusively using 
the surroundings as a proof of what she says, 
and you say, “ Yes, indeed,” with a sigh, and 
say how pretty and homelike and like her it 
all is—the open fire and the rugs and furs, 
and the photographs of her former friends anid 
rivals, the diplomats and the German officers, 
the English professional beauties, and the 
groups of Americans taken at Homburg and 
Newport. You say that nothing could be 
prettier or more full of content, and at that 
moment you start as the whistle of a loco- 
motive shrieks from the station far away, and 
you say to yourself, with a thrill of envy, 
“Only forty minutes from now and those hap- 
py people in that train will be at Thirty-fourth 
Street, and with two full hours of entertain- 
ment and pleasure still before them!” and you 
again see the wide-open chair in the club, or 
some one’s ballroom filled with pretty girls 
with no husbands, or Carmencita dancing 
through a veil of good tobacco smoke at the 
Vandeville. And then, as Ted is to take the 
3.20, you go up to your little pink room, and 


A POLITICAL EXPERIENCE. 

A CANDIDATE for office was so sorely beset 
by undesirable visitors that after much patient 
suffering he gave orders to the servants to 
deny admittance to all callers save his personal 


friends. How well the order was carried out 
he soon had evidence. The bell rang, and 


the maid, upon opening the front door, was 
confronted by a body of “delegates” from a 
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assure them that you have everything you 
want, and lie awake half the night listening 
to the dogs barking outside, and trying to read 
Lucille or a six-months-old magazine, which 
they have thoughtfully left on the table be- 
side your bed. 

Your suburban friends cannot understand 
it when you do not come out to the Hunt Ball 
a few weeks later, or to stop with them over 
Sunday, which they think must be such a dull 
day in town, and they aceuse you, in tones of 
dignified reproach, of having giver: up your 
old friends for new, and so make you feel 
ashamed of yourself. 

But they are not fair, for it is not you who 
are the deserter. You may still be found in 
your usual haunts, and the address on your 
card-plate is unchanged. The fault lies at the 
door of the suburban exile. If they prefer the 
free open life of the country and a house of 
their own and a pair of horses to a flat on a 
side street, they are wise to leave New York 
behind them; but the difficulty is that they 
want their friends who are content to live on 
the side streets also, and they will not see that 
they cannot have both. They might reply 
to this that the friend who is not willing to 
make a little exertion necessary to see them 
is not worthy the name of friend. But why 
should they not make the same exertion to 
see him? It would be such an unusual event 
in one’s life and such a pleasant surprise if Ted 
sent you word up town that they would like 
you to dine with them at Delmonico’s at seven, 
and go with them later to the play. The trains 
run just as frequently to New York as from it. 
And as Ted and his wife journey towards the 
city in evening dress in the five-o’clock express, 
and leave the theatre before the last curtain 
falls that they may catch the owl-train back, 
and cross the ferry at night and arrive at home 
at near one in the morning, it is likely that 
they will exclaim together, “A friendship that 
cannot stand alittle inconvenience such as we 
have had is no friendship at all,” or would they 
say, “I will never go through that again for 
all the old friends, living or dead”? 

You should think of this, you young mar- 
ried people, before you give up the idea of an 
apartment, for you cannot have your cakes 
and ale and enjoy them later, and he who 
ventures beyond the North and East rivers 
for fresh air and golf clubs, leaves his friends 
behind. 


“willing” constituency, when the candidate 
overheard the following colloquy : 
“Ts Mr. C at home?” said the leader. 





“ He is not,” returned the maid. 

“When will he be in?” 

“ Are ye personal friends of his?” 

** Well—no,” said the leader; “ but--” 

“Then he’s never comin’ bacl:.” 
door was closed with a bang. 


And the 
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NEW 


HEROES. 
1.—THE BOYS’ HERO. 


Tue lad who starts in life as poor as any small 
church mouse ; 

Who has a hard step-mother who will keep him in 
the house ; 

Who runs away, and meets a man who takes him by 
the hand. 

And tries to make him fit to lead a wicked pirate 
band ; 


Who winks his eye, and learns a lot about the pirate 
crew ; : 
Becomes, indeed, their leader, but whose principles 
are true, - - 

And gives his followers away to him they wish to 

rob 
I think boys like him better if his name be Jack or 
Bob: 


Who jumps into a raging sea and saves a drowning 
girl, 

Whose father, as it chances, is a haughty noble earl; 

Who goes to conflagrations with a little water-pail, 

And takes a hand just when the engines seem about 
to fail; 


Who goes to war with nothing but a dagger made 
of steel, 

And with it forces thousands of his enemies to reel ; 

Or who, perchance, sells papers in a so attractive way 

That he becomes a millionaire in one year and a day ; 


Whom nothing daunts—this hero true the school-boy 
much enthralls 

Who if ‘twas necessary could swim up Niag’ra Falls: 

And when his father’s "bout to taste a bitter galling 
cup. 

Appears upon the scene in time to pay the mort- 
gage up; 


Who then goes back and weds the child of him they 
call the earl, 

The loveliest of all her sex, a truly perfect girl: 

Then sits him down in comfort, full of honor and true 
worth, 

And seems to all mankind to be the finest man on 
earth. 


IL—THE GIRLS’ HERO. 


The lad who doesn’t run away because he cannot 


stand 

The wavs of his step-mother with her rude, ungentle 
hand, 

But stays at home to cheer his dad, and mitigate the 
strife 


That he must suffer from the one he’s taken for a wife ; 


Who earns two dollars every day by writing poetry 

That no one knows is writ by him, but which all men 
can see 

Is finer verse than Milton ever wrote, excelled by none 

Save one or two small verses by the immortal Ten- 
nyson ; 


Who could save folks from drowning if the chance 
should e’er arise; 

Whose words are few, and always of the wisest of 
the wise; 

Who, spite of all temptations to wed handsome 
wealthy girls, 

Prefers some little freckled maid with pretty yellow 
eurls ; 


Who's always saying noble things, like ‘‘I am here!” 
and “ Hold!” 

*You cannot buy my conscience, nay! for all your 
store of gold”: 

Who gives away to those who need, no matter what 
his store. 

And says, “ Take all I've got; I weep because I have 
no more”; 


Who grows to manly stature with a pallor on his 
face, 

And walks into a drawing-room with really won- 
drous grace : 

Who. never reads or says a thing that strikes the 
giris as trash, 

And settles down to happiness and twirls a brown 
mustache. Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 
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DANGERS OF CHICKEN-RAISING. 

AN elderly man and a young man were sit- 
ting on the veranda conversing. 

“Yes,” said the young man, “I am going 
into chicken-farming. I am convinced that 
there is no business in the world in which there 
is more money to be made. Ihave figured on it. 
and think I know whaf'l ean do. Why, look at 
the way they increase. In four or five years I~ 

“My friend,” said the old man, “I have had 
experience in the business. Be warned: do 
notembark init. You know not what you do.” 

“What!” said the young man; “have you 
tried it and failed?” , 

“T mean to tell you that I tried it and gay: 
it up,” answered the other. “I got ten hens, 
intending to get rich, as you purpose doing. 
I installed them in a coop and awaited returns 
But before they had laid an egg I happened to 
pick up a pencil and a bit of paper and do some 
calculating. Atalow estimate I saw that each 
of my hens could raise three broods the first 
summer. Allowing for one bad egg in each 
sitting, there would be twelve chicks to each 
brood. Calling half of them pullets, this would 
give six to each brood, or 18 to each hen for the 
season, or 180 for the entire flock. Adding my 
original ten, I would have 190 hens at the end 
of the first summer. Figuring at the same ra- 
tio, Il saw that I wonld have 3610 at the end of 
the second summer. I was encouraged, and 
went on to find that I would have 68,590 when 
the third summer closed. I sharpened my pen- 
cil, and bent over my paper with feverish inter- 
est. The fourth summer, I discovered, would 
leave me with 1,303,210 likely hens. When 
the autumn leaves of the fifth dying summer 
should swirl about me I would have 24,760,990 
eacklers. Another year of joys and sorrows 
my sixth—would find me surrounded by 470,- 
458,810 live and enterprising hens. Once again, 
when the seventh summer should fade into glo- 
rious autumn, I found that a matter of 8,932,- 
717,390 distinct hens and a rooster or two would 
be with me in the gallinaceous flesh. The in- 
spiring figures forthe eighth year I have forgot- 
ten, as, likewise, I have those of the ninth. 1 
only know I found that at the end of ten years 
I would have more prime hens than there was 
space for on the surface of the globe, counting 
the arctic regions, and supposing roosts across 
all rivers and twenty fowls in each tree. I was 
dumfounded. But I did not hesitate. I saw 
what I owed to the human race. I seized an 
axe and hurried to the coop. My boy, I loved 
those hens, but I loved humanity more; and I 
led them to the.block like a Spartan, and 
chopped off their heads. I breathed more 
freely when it was all over, and the horri- 
ble vision was gone of the whole earth four 
feet deep in hens, and every blessed one of 
them cackling. Young man, do not go into the 
chicken business; it leads to awful things.” 

The young man started up. “Great Ce- 
sar!” he exclaimed. “I won’t. I did not re- 
alize what I was doing.” H.C. 








AN ANALOGY. 


“ Doesn’t it seem a pity to cut these just to decorate a room? They only wither and die.” 
‘** Well, they'll wither and die anyhow; and for my part, I hope that when I wither and die it will 
be after having been plucked from the parent stem to decorate a household.” 
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A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 

Bossier. “ Pop had a great time while you 
were away. 

Mrs. BinGco. “ He did? What did he do?” 

Bossir. “* Well, he came home early the day 
after you left, and then a lot of things came 
from the store.” 

Mrs. BINGo. “ Were there any bottles? 

Bossier. “ You just wait. Abouteight o’clock 
four men came in. Then pop cleared off the 
library table, brought out some cards and some 
red, white, and blue things, and they began to 
play. There was a side table with some bot- 
tles on it,and about ten o’clock they had a 
dandy lunch.” 

Mrs. Binco. “ They did, did they? Well, 
Bobbie, how did you find thisout? You ought 
to have been in bed.” 

Bossier. “ Yes,’m; they thought I was, but I 
was outside the door all the time until the 
lunch came in, and then I just couldn’t stand 
it.” 

Mrs. Binco. “ And did you know what those 
dreadtul men were playing ?” 

Bosse. “ Of course. Poker.” 

Mrs. BINGO (her eves gleaming). “ That will 
do, Bobbie. But how is it you have told me 
this? Usually when anything your papa has 
done before comes to me, it has not been 
through you.” 

Bossie. “ Well, mamma, I wouldn’t have 
told you this time if pop hadn’t acted so when 
I came down stairs.” 

Mrs. Binco. “ Why, he didn’t whip you, did 
he ?” 

Bossik. “Oh, no, ’m! 
me come into the game.” 


But he wouldn’t let 
Tom Masson. 


WHY WARD WEPT. 

Ir was on a day when Ward and Gwynn and 
Arthur and Milford and Jim were all dis- 
charged together. Usually only two were dis- 
charged at a time, which was much more con- 
venient, since, with three employed, all five 
could keep the wolf from the door. Being all 
discharged at the same time put them in a di- 
lemma, and they held council on the sidewalk 
in front of the office. Money was needed, as 
the hostelries of the neighborhood had grown 
strangely cold. Time was when mine host 
would not only provide unlimited refreshment 
and cigars, but would also, on occasion, lend 
a few dollars. Ward, who was expert in ob- 
taining loans, owed every house of entertain- 
ment within a quarter of a mile of the office at 
least ten dollars for cash borrowed, and the oth- 
ers were as much in arrears as they possibly 
could get. 

Money, therefore,was necessary for the day’s 
entertainment, for men must eat, though they 
are out of work and sad at heart. 

So they consulted. The religious editor was 
not to be thought of. He had just returned 
from a week’s spree, and had tried to borrow 
a quarter from the bootblack on the corner. 
The military editor was away at camp. The 


managing editor had been sounded, and had 
given ont a hollowring. The correspondence 
editor was sober, as usual,and in that condi- 
tion would bite a man who asked fora loan. 
The horse editor was down at the race-track. 
and the society editor was attending a function 
somewhere, As to the cashier, that gentleman 
had lost their contidence. Between them their 
accounts were overdrawn to the tune of one 
thousand dollars, and they could see a grim re- 
minder of it in his eye. 

So it came about that they agreed to patron- 
ize the editor-in-chief once more. He had dis- 
charged them with all the usual contumely, 
but they felt that they still loved him. 

Ward was sent, therefore, with a flag of 
truce. He was gone but five minutes, and re- 
turned weeping bitterly. What could have 
happened? 

His companions hastened to him, with deep 
concern on their faces, 

“You didn’t get it,” growled Milford, gloom- 
ily. 

“Get it!’ wept Ward. “Of course I got it. 
But I only asked for twenty dollars, He'd 
have given fifty as easily.” 

And all bohemia joined in the mourning. 

SYDNEY Rep, 


DOMESTIC DIALECT. 

THERE are many wonderful dialects in ex- 
istence, as readers of modern literature have 
doubtless by this time discovered. One of 
these, which has not been touched upon to 
any considerable extent, is what might be 
called the suburban domestic dialect, that used 
by servants in rural communities in the daily 
routine of house-work, Several instances of the 
inspiring qualities of this have come to hand. 

A friend of the Drawer, a suburbanite, was 
greeted, one winter’s morning as he enter- 
ed his dining-room, with this choice speci- 
men: “Mr, J——, the colt has frizz the pipes. 
They’ve bust, and the cellar’s all afloat.” 

The same domestic, while cleaning up in a 
hallway adjoining the library in which her 
employer was engaged in writing, thinking 
that he might prefer not to witness the op- 
eration of polishing up the floor, entered the 
room and said, ‘Mr. J——,do you want the 
door cluz or the curtains drew ?” 


AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 

AT a meeting of the Temperance Union, held 
in a small Pennsylvania city some time since, 
the attendance consisted wholly of white peo- 
ple, with one exception—the pastor of the Af- 
rican M.E.Chureh. He was a full-blooded ne- 
gro, as black as the absence of light. The col- 
ored brother was requested to address the 
meeting: and rising in his place, he gazed 
around upon his exclusively white audience 
solemnly. Then he said, “ Brethren and sisters, 
I feel exactly like a huckleberry in a bowl of 
milk.” 

It was the most effective speech of the session. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


“What you need for shootin’, Si, is one 0’ two things. One’s aim. Ef ye don’t aim straight, ye 
ean’t hit nothin’. But if ye can’t aim, I'd ‘dvise ye to buy some o’ that noiseless powder, so’s the 
ducks won't know yer shootin’ at ‘em; then mebbe ye can do ‘em up with a club.” 


THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 

THAT a quick-witted sense of the ludicrous 
may often lead its possessor out of difficulties 
was evidenced not long ago in the case of a cer- 
tain George D ,at Oxford. D was one 
of the brightest men of his class, but unfortu- 
nately, his intellectual Dr. Jekyll bore daily 
company with a mischief-loving Hyde, whose 
diabolical tendencies frequently got him into 
disgrace. Was there trouble with the towns- 
men the night before, it was D—— who was 
first questioned by the Dean. Was there some 
unique bit of deviltry played on a first-year 
man, it was upon D that the faculty’s eye 
of suspicion was turned. 

He was, as usual, “on the ragged edge of sus- 
pension,” when one Sunday morning, at chureh- 
time, in his third year, he was descried by the 
Dean sitting at the open window of his quad- 
rangle room in his shirt sleeves, calmly smok- 
ing along Dutch pipe and drinking beer. The 
Dean was en his way to church, and the cool 
public irreverence of the man shocked him. 
The next morning he summoned D—— to his 
study. 


“Sir,” said the Dean, “ your irreverence is 
disgraceful. What do you mean by this publie 
disrespect of the Lord’s day ?” 

“T was not aware that drinking beer and 
smoking a pipe was so wicked,” said D : 

“Tt is, sir,’ thundered the Dean; “and if I 
ever see yeu in your shirt sleeves drinking 
beer and smoking a pipe again on Sunday, your 
connection with this university ceases.” 

D—— bowed his head respectfally and went 
out. The following Sunday the Dean took 
particular pains to be a trifle late for church 
and to pass by young D- ’s window. What 
was his amazement to discover that worthy 
lolling on his window -couch, smoking and 
drinking! He was furious, Such impudent 
defiance of his orders! He would expel him 
then and there. But as he approached nearer, 
his anger changed into wonderment; and 
then, as he quickly walked by, his sense of 
humor brought a smile to his face. The letter 
of the law had been obeyed. Young D 
was faultlessly arrayed in his dress suit, drink- 
ing champagne and smoking a cigar! 

Water C. Nicwors. 
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SURELY A MISTAKE. 

Poor Mike was very ill-—almost as ill as he 
was short, and what that meant those who 
know him can best say, for physically he was 
hardly more than a dwarf. 

The doctor was called in, and after investi 
gation, informed Mrs. Mike that her husband 
was suffering from actinomycosis, a name 


which appeared to strike terror to the sou! 
the anxious woman. 

“Act phwat ?” said she. 

* Actinomycosis,” replied the doctor 


* Him ?” cried Mrs. Mike. “Ah, docther, ho 


can yez say thot? A little man loike Moil 
couldn’t hould the name of ut, much liss 
disaze thot goes wid ut!” 


BACHELOR BERGMANN AND HIS BEST BELOVED. 





Herr Bergmann scarce knew what to say 
When his cravat behaved this way; 





And with a sigh, close to his breast 
His best beloved Bergmann pressed 





9 


But when it grasped his neck like this, 
it tilled him with eestatic bliss, 





1 


And now, where all the world may see, 
United stand his love and he. 
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